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Stock Underwriting By Lines 





Professionalism—A Basic Need 
Doubled Output . 

You Can't Duck Accountability 
Data Transmission 

Are You Executive Caliber? 
Functional Washrooms . 
Special Automobile Program . 
Industrial Risks in the Atomic Age 
Rising Cost of Health Care 
The Evolution of Public Policy . 
Emotional Factors 

How Critical Are Claims? . 


Economy in Office Operations 
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Unusual Agency Contracts . 


! Is YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 
mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 





tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
z-» Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 
Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GRouP — 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































Hartford Major Medical Plan gives Hartford agents and brokers 


another strong sales builder 


Now from the Hartford Life Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company comes exciting, new, much-in-demand protection—a Major Medical Expense Policy 


thats GUARANTEED RENEWABLE, 


You can now provide family-wide protection against the disasters of major illnesses and inju- 
ries. This new policy guarantees renewability to age 65 at the insured’s sole option . . . pro- 
vides cash benefits up to $10,000 for each covered illness or injury ... affords world-wide 
coverage ... and offers four plans to assure the right protection for each client. 


A complete promotion kit is available to help Hartford Agents let their communities know 
about this vitally important new Hartford Insurance. The kit includes descriptive literature, 
posters, broadsides, mailing pieces, proposal forms, and convenient charts of annual rates. 


Hartford GUARANTEED RENEWABLE Major Medical Insurance is one more reason why 
you'll do well year in and year out with policies bearing the famous Hartford Stag. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW JERSEY * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


* HARTFORD LIFE 
CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* TWIN-CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE HARTFORD 


INSURANCE GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 








Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter 


Bid Price 

7/31/61 
135 
117" 


31 
32", 
69 
54/2 


Market 
Aetna Casualty . 138 94 
American Equitable (a) 
30!/2 
0 
American Insurance 
Boston Insurance 
Continental Insurance 
38!/, 
60 
Federal Insurance 


1961 Range 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 
Aetna Fire Insurance 131 88!/ 
Agricultural Insurance 37/4 26 
19'/, 
American General Insurance, Texas 
American Home 4 
267/ 
American Re-insurance 4| 
Bankers & Shippers 54 
Camden Fire 
Continental Casualty (i) 
Employers Group 
Employers Reinsurance 
56!/2 
Fidelity & Deposit (f) 4 
Fireman's Fund 


General Reinsurance 
Glens Falls 

Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire 
Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance (b) 
Insurance Co. of N. A. 
Jersey Insurance 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Protective 
Merchants Fire 
National Fire 
National Union Fire 
New Hampshire (e) 
New York Fire 
North River 
Northeastern 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nat'l. 
Ohic Casualty 
Old Republic Insurance 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 

Providence Washington 

Providence Washington, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation 

Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Insurance (e) 

Springfield Insurance, Pfd. 

Trinity Universal 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

United States Fire 

Westchester Fire 

Life Companies 

Aetna Life 

American General Insurance 

American Heritage 

American National 

Bankers National 

Beneficial Standard 

Business Men's Assurance (i) 
California Western States (b) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General! (g) 

Continental Assurance (k) 

Franklin Life (i) 

Gov't. Employees Life (k) 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National (h) 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance of Virginia (c) 

Lincoln National (d) 

Massachusetts Indemnity 

Monumental Life (i) 

National Life & Accident 

National Old Line Insurance 

North American Life Ins. (Chicago) (b) 
Philadelphia Life (b) 
Quaker City (e) 
Republic National 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life 
Travelers Insurance 
United Insurance 
United States Life (j) 
West Coast Life . 


Insurance 


(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange 

(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 

(d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend 
(e) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 

(f) Adjusted for | for 9 stock dividend. 

(gq) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 

(h) Adjusted for 33'/;% stock dividend. 

(i) Adiusted for 25% stock dividend. 

(j) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

( 


i 
j 
k) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend 


“ae 


Best’s Stock Index 


1960 

30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 
36.5 187.9 
37.1 189.6 
37.2 184.1 
36.6 176.8 
36.9 174.3 
37.6 176.3 
38.2 178.7 
39.5 184.6 
37.1 171.4 
37.4 174.8 
39.4 181.2 
42.5 193.0 


Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 


* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 


: 1961 

*500 30Fire 30 
Stocks & Cas. Life 

55.6 47.0 210.2 

56.1 48.4 224.4 

55.3 49.3 236.1 

54.4 49.3 249.5 

55.8 50.4 263.3 

56.9 50.2 275.2 

55.5 51.9 299.5 

57.0 

53.5 

53.4 

55.5 

58.1 





End of 
Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December .... 


*500 
Stocks 
61.8 
63.4 
65.1 
65.3 
66.6 
65.2 
66.8 


Building Cost Index 


BReEeseERSE EBB 


128 4 6 #@ 7 & © SO St 5 SM SS 
Avg. 
1939 
210 
219 
205 
198 
196 
219 
209 
206 
205 
206 
208 791 
209 774 National Average 200 740 
This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com. 
pany. 


May 

1961 
759 
810 
788 
741 
730 
730 
727 
743 
678 
725 


Avg. 
1939 
202 
209 
208 
187 
171 
194 
195 
195 
183 
167 


May 

1961 
705 
672 
721 
809 
644 
747 
635 
719 
704 
721 


Boston 

New York 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 

St. Louis 
Atlanta 
Dallas 

New Orleans 
Denver 
Seattle 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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Producers Find Hidden 
Gold In “OCC-ACC” 


Practically Every Employed Person Is A Prospect 


For Continental’s Occupational Accident Policy 





Almost anyone you meet will recognize ‘‘Occ-Acc”’ 
as a good buy. It costs only $10 per year and in 
case of on-the-job accidents pays $100 per month 
for as long as 12 months. 


Three Important Things 
It Does For Producers 


When you order a sandwich, get a haircut or 
buy aspirin, your prospects for ‘‘Occ-Acc’’ are 
right there. It takes only a couple of minutes 
to tell about this policy and these new clients 
may also be your customers for a great deal 
more than ‘“‘Occ-Acc.”’ 


An Add-On Sales Tool 


You can sell it to your present clients by mail, 
enclosing descriptive material with bills, receipts 
or information about other types of coverage; or 
use it by itself in an order-by-mail campaign. 
Promotional materials are available from Conti- 
nental Casualty. 


A Sales-Saver 


““Occ-Acc’’ can help pay for your sales calls! 
When you have spent time and gasoline to 
present a policy that your client turns down— 
that’s a good time to present ‘‘Occ-Acc’”’ to him. 
This little $10 gold nugget is something he will 
buy and it will pay for your call. 


Occupational Accident is just one of a long line 
of easily salable Continental Casualty Policies. 
Watch for this page every month for news about 
other profit makers. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Member of the Continental-National Group 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


“ED 


For details on Continental's Occupational-Accident Insurance Policy, see your 


nearest Continental agent or branch representative—or fill out and mail 
the coupon. 


Continental Casualty Company 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


CJ Please send me full details on your Occupational Accident Policy. 


C) | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





the 
man to see 


In 
AUGUST 1961 
is... 





In 15 minutes he will tell you how you can earn extra rewards, extra 
recognition, extra income. Don’t miss the deadline. Call him today. 


Proven Symbols of Professional Service 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Conventions Ahead 


AUGUST 


Georgia Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 


Independent Insurance Agents of South Dakota, Marvin 
Hugett, Huron, S. D. 


Montana Assn. of Insurance Agents, Finlen, Butte, Mont. 


Int. Fed. of Comm. Travelers Ins. Organizations, La Fonda, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


— Insurance Assn., Inc., Sheraton-Park, Washington, 
pS. 


SEPTEMBER 
The Independent Insurance Agents Assn. of Maine, Rockland, 
Me. 
New Jersey Assn. of Ins. Agents, Traymore, Atlantic City. 
Utah Assn. of Insurance Agents, Kahlor, Rochester, Minn. 


Canadian Federation of Insurance Agents, Alpine Inn, Ste. 
Marguerite, Quebec. 


Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Sales and Agency, 
Conrad-Hilton, New York City. 


Mutual Ins. Agents Assn. of Indiana, Marott, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Idaho Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Oregon Assn. of Insurance Agents, Benson, Portland, Ore. 


West Virginia Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Frederick, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


Mutual Loss Managers’ Conference, Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago. 


National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Statler-Hilton, Dallas, 
Texas. 


American Institute for Property & Liability Underwriters, 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

OCTOBER 
National Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos., Statler-Hilton, New York 
City. 
lilinois Assn. of Independent Insurors, Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S., New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York City. 


Illinois Assn. of Insurance Agents, The Chase Park Plaza, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mutual Insurance Agents of New England, Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Federation of N. Y. Insurance Women's Clubs, Board Meet- 
ing, Garden City Hotel, Garden City, N. Y 


Missouri Assn. of Insurance Agents, Governor Hotel, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


National Assn. of Cas. & Surety Executives, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


North Carolina Assn. of Insurance Agents, Carolina, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 


Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago, Ill. 


California Assn. of Independent Adjusters, Sheraton-Palace, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Independent Ins. Agents Assn. of Maryland, Inc., Emerson, 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Dakota Assn. of Ins. Agents, Elks Club, Fargo, N. D. 
Insurance Federation of North Dakota, Gardner, Fargo, N. D. 
Michigan Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 

National Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 

National Safety Council, Congress & Exposition, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

American Society of Ins. Management, Inc., Delaware Valley 
Chapter, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Insurance Accountants Assn. of San Francisco, St. Francis, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Nevada State Assn. of Ins. Ayents, Holiday, Reno, Nevada. 
Ohio Assn. of Insurance Agents, Deshler-Hilton, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

South Carolina Assn. of Insurance Agents, Francis Marion, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


25 National Industrial Statistical Service, La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 
28-31 Insurors of Tennessee, Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. 


30-Nov. | California Assn. of Insurance Agents, Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 
30-Nov. |. Health Ins. Assn. of America, Individual Insurance 
Forum, Biltmore, New York City. 


Company Developments 


ALASKA Admitted 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Ins. Co. .......... Bloomington, Ill. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Industrial Indemnity Co. .  ecceccccsace.-QON Francisco, Cal. 
Munich Reinsurance Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
Northland Ins. Co. ........ Be St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Guaranty Ins. Co. ...... Atlanta, Ga. 
The Unity Fire & General Ins. Co. New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA Withdrew 
Santa Barbara Co. Farmers’ Mut. Fire Assn. ....Santa Barbara, Cal. 
The San Bernadino County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......Ontario, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 


American Bankers Ins. Co. of Florida .. Miami, Fla. 


HAWAII Admitted 


State Farm Mutual Bloomington, Ill. 


KANSAS Examined 
Kansas Bankers Surety Co. ..............-+++++++-- lopeka, Kan. 


MARYLAND Licensed 


Covenant Insurance Co. ..... ee ra ......Hartford, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS Merged 

GSE meerieenes BN UNG, CO... oe nv nctcnueles avd Chm eS Boston, Mass. 
with and into 

tee, weeneet: 8 Go. og o5es Fens eee New York, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Indiana Insurance Co. ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 

BEEN Seiad HE KO. io has idee rh wok 6 by eee Columbia, Mo. 


MINNESOTA Licensed 


Diversified Insurers Company ................Minneapolis, Minn. 


MONTANA Admitted 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. ..................--Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sunshine Mutual Ins. Co. ; : . Sioux Falls, S. D. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Buffalo Ins. Co. : Sere 5 ih Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jamestown Mutual Ins. Co. ..... Jamestown, N. Y. 
Premier Ins. Co. a vibxides ... East Orange, N. J. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Home Assurance Co. .. ek bgea NO ORR Te 


OHIO Withdrew 


Pacific Coast Fire Ins. Co. .........Vancouver, Can. 


OREGON Examined 
Oregon Automobile Ins. Co. Portland, Ore. 
Oregon Mutual Ins. Co. e ; _.McMinnville, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 


Carriers Ins. Exchange 


Des Moines, lowa 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Ins. Co. New York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Admitted 


Wolverine Insurance Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Atlantic National Ins. Co. -.eaesee.Miami, Fla. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 
American Home Assurance Co. ......-New York, N. Y. 


CANADA Admitted 
Commerce and Industry Ins. Co. ...............-New York, N. Y. 
Western Surety Co. Sabaed Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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ECONOMY PLUS 


What do drivers want these days? Low-priced 
protection plus high quality service — and 
that’s the combination you can offer safe 

drivers with Economy Plus Auto Insurance. 
And add up these other pluses: Premiums 
extremely competitive. Rates don’t fluctuate 
— regardless of accidents or citations.* 

A single policy can cover two autos. No 
minimum premium requirement. Coverage 

is not restricted — it can be ‘‘tailored’’ because 
the Family Auto Policy provides flexibility. 
And you can close sales on the spot with 
pre-carbonized applications and binders plus 
acceptance of a handwritten form. Many 
other features, too—all designed to cut time- 
consuming detail work and ease operations. 
Right now The Fund is promoting Economy Plus 
with merchandising aids that dramatize ‘“‘the 
big difference’’ between direct writers and 
independent agents. So get your sales off the 
ground! Write for full details and sales aids 
now. (While you’re at it, ask about 

Economy Plus Homeowners Plans, too 

...and go up in the world — fast!) 


*in New York, Safe Driver Plan applies 


&) ECONOMY PLUS 




















INSURANCE PLANS 
GY HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
NOTE: NOT AVAILABLE IN ALL STATES 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


3333 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 





Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after 


Sounds somewhat improbable but then that’s 
the nature of accidents—improbable, unex- 
pected, difficult to reconstruct. And aren’t 
there a lot of them! More than 20 serious acci- 
dents a minute, on the record. 


Are the Jacks and Jills and Moms and Dads in 
your community protected against the shower 
of hospital and medical bills that follow acci- 
dents? They should be. A Travelers field man 
will be happy to help you set up an Accident 
solicitation program. 


The Travelers was the first company to write 
accident insurance in America. Today, the 
Company offers a wide array of up-to-date Ac- 
cident, Sickness and Hospitalization contracts. 


And they back up every policy with 4,310 ex- 
perienced claims people in more than 287 loca- 
tions throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


We’ll be happy to tell you more about The 
Travelers contracts and the opportunities 
open to you. Call the nearest office or general 
agency for details on all forms of Travelers 
Health insurance. 


HARTFORD 15, 
CONNECTICUT 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 





eee As an increasing number of 
companies are expanding their writ- 
ings into more and more lines, it is 
not unusual for an individual com- 
pany to report on as many as twenty- 
four separate lines. Thus it is more 
necessary than ever to look behind 
aggregate over-all industry figures 
to ascertain underlying trends in the 
various individual lines. In our 
study of Stock Underwriting by 
Lines on page 13 we show the com- 
bined loss and expense ratios for the 
past five years for each of the major 
lines. Also the net premiums written 
in each line this year and last and a 
breakdown of the items which make 
up the loss and expense ratios. 


eee The insurance industry is, ac- 
cording to many of those involved 
in the business, at war with itself. 
The two conflicting forces are the 
direct writers and the American 
Agency System. The direct writers 
have managed to convince the pub- 
lic that advice from professional 
agents is not necessary while many 
agents have made this credible by 
failing to assert a convincing degree 
of professionalism. If the agency 
system is to survive the battle three 
things must be done: Unity between 
agent and company must be reaf- 
firmed; professional service made 
available to the public; and the high 
standards of the industry reasserted. 
See Professionalism—A Basic Need 
on page 16. 


eee Each year we publish a list of 
the companies holding certificates of 
authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on 
Federal bonds and as acceptable re- 
insuring companies, along with the 
underwriting limitation of each com- 
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pany, net, on any one risk. It ap- 
pears in this issue on page 18. In 
addition, as a matter of historical 
interest, we are publishing a com- 
parable list as of February 15, 1908. 


eee An insurance company’s best 
competitive point is the quality of 
the service it offers. Each company 
should, therefore, seize any oppor- 
tunity to increase its potential to 
serve the public. On page 33 we 
are presenting the story of one com- 
pany that took advantage of a new 
process and found that the result 
was Doubled Output. 


eee New methods of competition 
are being developed by the agency 
companies to meet the activities of 
the direct writers. Automobile lines 
are in the forefront of this struggle 
as the companies strive to develop 
methods of writing this important 
business at a profit. A description 
of a Special Automobile Program 
developed by one company will be 
found on page 49. The company re- 
ports considerable success in draw- 
ing business from its primary com- 
petitors through the use of the 
program and looks to an even better 
future as the program is filed in 
additional states. 


eee The development of atomic en- 
ergy for commercial use should 
have many important and _ positive 
effects on industry as a whole. There 
arises, however, the problem of po- 
tential injury to workers using the 
new atomic isotopes. Because of the 


possibility of serious injury, insur- 
ance becomes an important consider- 
ation for companies planning to use 
atomic energy. 
Industrial Risks in the Atomic Age, 


How to cope with 


from the insurance standpoint, is 
discussed on page 53. 


eee The accident and health insur- 
ance business has been criticized for 
contributing to rising medical costs 
by providing broad benefits and, at 
the same time, for selling inadequate 
programs. The Rising Cost of 
Health Care is a matter of true 
concern to all underwriters in this 
field. They are explored in the ar- 
ticle on page 63. 


eee The toll of lives lost on the high- 
ways is always a depressing statistic 
but unfortunately there are even 
more fatal accidents in the home 
than on the road. It is true, how- 
ever, that, just as many auto acci- 
dents can be avoided by a little 
thought, over half the accidents at 
home need never have occurred. If 
precautions are taken, Household 
Hazards can be easily overcome. A 
set of basic rules for home safety 
will be found in the article on page 
67. 

eee To return their underwriting to 
a profitable position the companies 
will have to combine increased vol- 
ume with a lower loss ratio. In- 
creased volume will tend to lower a 
company’s expense ratio but there is 
always the danger that it will be 
accompanied by less selectivity of 
risks. The answer to this seeming 
paradox may be found in an over-all 
marketing concept in which the 
claimsman is at least an equal part- 
ner with the underwriter and the 
producer. Our author on page 101 
asks, How Critical Are Claims? He 
profers the reply that claimsmen can 
play a key role in returning the in- 
surance industry to a position of 
profit. 


ee? Because of the continuing im- 
portance of the independent agent in 
today’s complex sales process, his 
ability to meet competition through 
modern methods is of vital concern, 
The processing of the new type 
“package policy’”’ demands that the 
agent re-examine his office procedure. 
Economy in Office Operations, ac- 
cording to the article on page 115, 
may well depend on whether or not 
the agent is willing to make the 
changes indicated by a_ thorough 
analysis. 
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Stock Underwriting 





By Lines 


NDER MULTIPLE LINE underwriting more and more 
_ Emon are writing additional classes of busi- 
ness and it is not unusual to have individual carriers 
report underwriting experience on as many as two 
dozen separate lines. Therefore it is increasingly neces- 
sary to look behind the aggregate over-all industry 
figures to ascertain the underlying trends in the various 
individual Even these averages submerge the 
wide differences that exist among individual companies, 
but they at least point up the general conditions faced 
by carriers in the various fields. Many of the generally 
orthodox multiple line carriers are reporting over-all 
combined loss and expense ratios above the averages. 


lines. 


Increase in Loss Ratio 


The trend of improving experience came to a halt in 
1960 with an increase of about one point in over-all 
loss ratio and a decrease of half a point in expense ratio 
to nudge the combined loss and expense ratio from 
97.8% to 98.4%. On a statutory basis the margin of 
profit was squeezed from 0.8% to 0.7% of premiums 
earned. Chief offenders were extended coverage and 
surety which went into the red with jumps of about 
10 points and 20 points, respectively, in their loss ratios. 
Auto bodily injury liability showed continued improve- 





* Combined Loss and Expense Ratios 


1956 
100.7 
105.5 

99.1 
Pht. 
109.8 
102.4 
104.5 


1957 
101.0 
104.9 

99.7 
123.8 

99.7 
103.2 
107.0 


90.8 
99.0 
91.6 
98.2 
96.7 
114.6 
105.1 


1958 
100.7 
92.4 
97.4 
116.3 
88.4 
97.8 
101.4 


1959 
98.9 
95.3 
91.3 
103.8 
85.7 
96.4 
97.9 


1960 
99.9 
106.2 
98.3 
103.2 
82.1 
94.4 
97.5 


93.3 
98.4 
98.6 
94.7 
90.3 
102.8 
5 


Extended Coverage 
Home Multiple Peril 
Comm. Multiple Peri 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen's Comp. 
Misc. B. |. Liab. . 
Misc. P. D. Liab. .. 
Auto. B. |. Liab. ; 
Auto. P. D. Liab. ...... 


Auto. Fire, Theft 
Auto. Collision .... 
Fidelity 


90.4 
97.2 
93.8 
94.3 
F359 
109.1 
100.6 


104.5 
96.8 
92.7 
95.1 

102.0 
93.9 
88.7 


92.1 
98.3 
97.3 
99.7 
95.8 
110.4 
101.3 


92.3 
98.1 
99.4 
96.5 
93.6 
105.5 
97.7 


106.4 
100.2 
93.7 
91.7 
99.1 
96.9 
90.8 


100.2 
95.1 
96.3 
85.7 
101.0 
101.9 
89.2 


79.6 
89.6 
74,3 
98.9 


92.7 
92.5 
92.0 
87.7 
102.3 
97.7 
92.2 


73.5 
86.8 
75.6 
97.8 
97.8 98.4 

$9,931 $10,527 


94.2 
93.0 
94.7 
108.3 
100.9 
102.9 
91.3 


78.5 
83.6 
80.7 
96.8 


Burglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery 


Credit 

Livestock es 
Misc. Unsegregated 
Reins. Unsegregated 


73.1 
84.2 
86.3 
94.1 


73.3 
83.7 
95.0 
98.9 

Totals .. 100.5 
Prems. Writ. (millions) .$7,991 


102.9 
$8,640 


100.0 
$9,077 


*Loss and loss adjustment expenses incurred to earned pre- 
miums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
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ment, but is still in the red, while homeowners recorded 
a sharp jump in loss ratio, but remains below 100 on 
a combined loss and expense ratio basis. Among the 
twenty-five classifications twelve recorded rising ratios 
and thirteen recorded declining ratios with six above 
100 in 1960 as against only three the year before. 

Automobile insurance amounts to 40% of all stock 
fire and casualty premiums and reached over $4 billion 
in 1960. Liability coverages accounted for nearly two- 
thirds and physical damage more than one-third of the 
over-all total. Each of these categories is in turn broken 
down—the liability into bodily injury and property dam- 
age and the physical damage into collision and fire, theft 
and comprehensive. 

Automobile bodily injury premiums advanced in 1959 
by about 6% to $1,873 million. The loss ratio declined 
three points in 1958, two points in 1959 and another 
two and a half points in 1960, bringing it down to 
72.1% while commissions declined by one point in each 
of the last three years to reduce the expense ratio to 
30.7%. This still leaves the line nearly three points in 
the red and increases the ten year loss to more than 
$800 million on some $12™% billion of premiums. Part 
of this grief has been coming via assigned risk pools in 
most of which the experience has been simply atrocious. 

Auto property damage liability has had rather sharp 
swings in the past ten years, in and out of the red, to 
just about break even for the period. Volume in 1960 
was up nearly 3% to $784 million. With no change 
in the loss ratio of 65.6% and a further decline of a 
point in commissions bringing the expense ratio down 
to 31.6%, the line remained in the black for the second 
year since 1955. 


Auto Physical Damage 


Auto physical damage lines made a much better ten 
year record, with only 1957 in the red. With losses 
readily ascertained and rapidly settled it is possible to 
gear rate making more closely to recent experience than 
is possible in third party lines and premiums auto- 
matically adjust to new car prices. Rising automobile 
sales in 1959 boosted volume about 10% but slackening 
new car sales, lower rates and the popularity of compact 
models made volume only slightly higher in 1960. The 
loss ratio was fractionally higher at 60.8% on collision 
and up two points on fire, theft and comprehensive to 
60.1%. Expenses were down fractionally on both 
categories to 32.2% on collision and 34.1% on fire, 
theft and comprehensive, moving the combined loss and 
expense ratios up to 93.0% and 94.2% respectively. 

Although the auto physical damage experience has 
helped soften the blow of the bodily injury experience, 
the proportion of physical damage business written by 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STOCK UNDERWRITING—Continued 


many companies falls short of the industry averages. 
This is because some sixty-five specialty carriers (most 


of them owned by finance companies) control nearly 


one-third of the physical damage business but write no 
liability business. 


Fire 


Straight fire business reached $1,300 million in 1951 
for stock carriers but thereafter showed only very 
modest growth, held in check first by the conversion of 
term premiums to an installment basis, then by lower 
rates, and finally by the diversion of business to the new 
package forms. Volume was off by some 3% in 1960 to 
$1,387 million. Experience, which had deteriorated in 
1956 and 1957, improved fractionally in 1958 and by 
nearly two points in 1959 to break out of the red and 
bring the combined loss and expense ratio down to 
98.9%. Modest deterioration in 1960 boosted the com- 
bined ratio to 99.9%. 

The fastest growing branch of the business is the 
package policies in the homeowners’ field which jumped 
nearly $200 million (47% ) in 1960 to $617 million. The 
line is still unseasoned and has had many policy and 
rate changes. After the combined loss and expense ratio 
dropped nearly 2% points in 1958 and six points in 
1959 to bring it down to a very respectable 91.3%, it 





Net Premiums Written 


a eee 
Extended Coverage 
Home Multiple Peril 
Comm. Multiple Peril 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen's Comp. 
Misc. B. |. Liab. 
Misc. P. D. Liab. 
Auto. B. |. Liab. . 
Auto. P. D. Liab. . 


Auto. Fire, Theft . 
Auto. Collision 
Fidelity 


Boiler & Machinery . 


Livestock 
Misc. Unsegregated 
Reins. Unsegregated 


Totals 


(Last 000 omitted) 


1959 1960 
$1,433,516 $1,387,420 
531,609 480,229 
420,544 617,230 
34,222 50,888 
109,049 122,171 
203,546 212,789 
343,115 346,309 


279,340 
544,201 
860,685 
545,307 
129,700 
,769,085 
762,231 


314,832 
602,171 
942,776 
609,983 
147,392 
873,102 
783,803 


487,261 
936,265 
85,413 
183,378 
35,213 
107,054 
57,026 


518,117 
921,558 
106,402 
193,992 

42,326 
106,005 

62,672 


10,032 
1,930 
4,496 

56,479 


11,256 
1,879 
9,121 

62,862 





$9,930,697 $10,527,285 


%o 


Increase 


—3.2 
—9.7 
46.8 
48.7 





STOCK UNDERWRITING BY LINES 


Class : . } } 
of Premiums Losses Adj. 
Business Earned Inc'd. Exp. 


Fire ; 

Extended Cov. 
Home Multiple Peril 
Comm. Multiple Per 
Allied Fire 

Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


$1,421,681 
523,876 
443,080 
39,887 
117,674 
209,738 
344.171 


51.4 
52.5 
51.8 
60.8 
48.9 
59.8 
50.7 


Accident 

Health 

Acc. & Health 
Non-can. A. & H. 
Hos. & Medical 
Group A. & H. 
Work. Comp. 


69,905 
10,449 
83,781 
56,690 
86,774 
598,933 
918,093 


43.1 
42.3 
52.2 
at.7 
52.2 
82.9 
64.3 


575,047 
143,072 
847,024 
780,466 
507,528 
930,935 


41.2 
38.4 
59.6 
54.5 
52.7 
53.0 


71,032 
189,022 
36,812 
103,622 
53,418 
10,292 
1,873 


44.8 
47.5 
48.4 
48.9 
30.8 
30.0 
45.4 


Glass ° ° 
Burg. & Theft 
Boiler & Mach. 
Credit 
Livestock 


Misc. Un 
Reins. 


seg. 165 1,285 
Unsea. 61,581 


44,| 
59.7 


Totals 


3.8 


Comm. 
Inc'd. 


26.8 
27.8 
26.1 
16.9 
16.7 
17.5 
22.4 


30.0 
23.2 
23.8 
21.2 
24.9 

5.0 
11.2 


20.4 
20.4 
16.7 
17.2 
20.5 
19.1 


One u— Oo 


19.1 . | 
28.5 : | 
27.4 : 

25.9 : | 
17.2 . 3 
22.5 : 

15.3 ‘ | 


19.6 
30.6 


4.5 
0.8 


mo 
x © 
D3 


—_ 


*Stat. 
Undr. 
P. or L. 


$16,565 
—12,307 
—61,856 
—5,400 
19,735 
10,887 
7,680 


coor om 00 wo 
o-—-—-OoOMWwe 
Wm WWN WW 
Nw — N&O —h 


1,084 
1,164 
2,373 
10,969 
2,115 
9,414 
6,806 


SW POO 
WmNNAOON 
WROD ND PD POD 
yD Pwo PN 


17,547 
12,146 
—60,118 
21,207 
25,620 
67,621 


—Mmnrnwor 
NNN WHR 
“NIM SO & 0 & 


1.3 
2.9 
9.4 
0.1 

0.9 
3.1 

0.6 


—1|,608 
— 18,363 
—2,915 
—4,051 
—/29 
1,822 
305 


WWWWh Www 
mwNnNowoo 


7.7 
2.2 


nN 
w 


775 
1,550 


o 


2.5 


$10,263,741 


iums earned, 


55.4 8.2 


t To premiums written. 


19.5 5.3 7.0 3.0 


** Does not include Federal income taxes. 


$70,038 0.7 


* Last 000 
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jumped seven points in 1960 to 98.3% due in large 
measure to severe windstorm and_ hurricane 
Commercial multiple peril, a very small line, is still in 
trouble. 


losses. 


Extended coverage volume declined in 1960 for the 
first time in its twenty year history, off nearly 10% for 
a loss of more than $50 million, due to inroads made by 
the substantial increase in homeowners’ policies. Un- 
derwriting experience in recent years has been highly 
unsatisfactory. It was not until 1958 and 1959 that this 
classification broke into the black only to fall again into 
the red in 1960 because of Hurricane Donna and other 
storms. The loss for the last ten years for stock carriers 
approaches 10% on earned premiums of nearly $4 billion, 

Inland marine volume was held to a gain of less than 
1% in 1960, due also to inroads made by package poli- 
cies. The line broke out of the red in 1959 and improved 
another half point in 1960 but still shows an indicated 
profit margin of only 21% points. Ocean marine pre- 
miums continued to advance, up about 444% for the 
year, and experience improved by two points to widen 
the indicated profit margin to a satisfactory 542%. 

Workmen’s compensation volume rose by 942% to 
$943 million. Profit margins, which had been narrow- 
ing since 1954 and reached the vanishing point in 1959, 
showed modest improvement in 1960 and reduced the 
combined loss and expense ratio to 98.6%. Rising bene- 
fits, more liberal interpretation of statutes and higher 
hospital and medical costs have been factors in the rising 
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loss trend. General liability business rose nearly 12% 
to $610 million due in part to rate increases and the 
reduction in term discounts on policies written for more 
than one year. Experience continued to improve with a 
drop of nearly two points in combined loss and expense 
ratio to 94.7%. 

Fidelity volume enjoyed its three year cyclical boost 
of some $20 million to record a gain of nearly 25% 
and reach $106 million. Following modest improvement 
in 1959, an increase in size as well as frequency of em- 
bezzlements pushed the loss ratio up about seven points 
to 53.1%. However, the bulge in volume reduced the 
expense ratio by more than four points to 41.6% leaving 
the line still comfortably in the black on an adjusted 
basis. 

Surety business increased by nearly 6% to $194 
million despite some levelling off of construction and 
the general business slow-down. Ruthless competition 
among contractors precipitated the largest number of 
contractor failures in some years and jumped the loss 
ratio by more than twenty points to 54.9% forcing the 
line into the red with a combined loss and expense ratio 
of 108.3%. 

Commercial accident and health premiums advanced 
by 13% to $315 million while group rose 11% to $602 
million. Experience varied only slightly from 1958 and 
1959 with the 1960 combined ratio at 93.3% 
mercial and 98.4% for group. 

Full supporting tables of experience by line by com- 
pany will appear in Best's Aggregates and Averages. 


for com- 
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BRUCE H. SUTER 
Senior Consultant 
Insurance Section, Management 
Consulting Division 


Ebasco Services Incorporated 
New York 


T NEARLY ALL insurance meet- 
A... held during the first part 
of every year, there is a speaker who 
talks on “The Soaring Sixties” or 
“Future Trends in Insurance.” 
While these subjects are always of 
interest, I wonder at times if we 
aren’t so busy looking for deliver- 
ance in the future that we have lost 
track of what is going on today and 
what went on in the past. Perhaps 
a great deal more could be gained 
by trying to find out why the “fabu- 
lous fifties” became so frustrating 
and what may very well cause the 
“soaring sixties” to sag. It is only 
by analyzing our past experience and 
by finding out what our customers 
think of our past activities that 
we can plan on what will have to be 
done in the future—if we are to stay 
in business. 

It is indeed remarkable that in a 
day when there are so many prob- 
lems facing the American Agency 
System so many experts are ready 
with advice to the insurance indus- 
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try. The agents have their views— 
which also look out for their local 
interest; the insurance companies, 
with their ready-made solutions ; the 
Bureaus, with their over-all advice ; 
the Agency Organizations, with 
their comments on_ togetherness ; 
and the direct writers with their 
theory of you can’t go wrong if the 
cost is less. However, the most over- 
looked man in this me-for-me ad- 
miration society is the insurance 
buyer, and yet it is his interest that 
we should be most concerned about. 

Perhaps I can speak from the buy- 
er’s viewpoint, as he too has his 
share of insurance problems. To 
keep the record straight, Ebasco 
Services Incorporated does not sell 
insurance nor is it affiliated with any 
insurance company or brokerage or- 
ganization; thus we have no axe to 
grind. Our only interest is that of 
furthering an industry in which we 
too are a member. 

Ebasco is a management consult- 
ing firm and its insurance department 
is the oldest and largest independent 
insurance consulting organization in 
the world. As independent advisors, 
we provide our clients with an un- 
biased and objective analysis of their 
insurance programs. During the 
course of a year, we review the 
insurance programs of some 200 cor- 
porations whose insurance is pur- 
chased through or handled by over 


sionali: 


4,200 agents, brokers, direct writers 
and other insuring companies, Over 
the years this has placed Ebasco in a 
unique vantage point from which to 
observe the operations of the various 
factions of the insurance industry. 

Our experience in assisting busi- 
nesses with their insurance problems 
is that the American Agency System 
is qualified to provide an insured 
with the services he requires for 
adequate protection. For the most 
part the insurance programs that we 
have reviewed have been well-con- 
ceived. However, it is evident that 
regulations governing the insurance 
industry are undergoing a change, 
that insurance coverages themselves 
are being radically revised, that 
competition for the insurance dollar 
is becoming greater and that yester- 
day’s qualifications will not apply to 
the future. 


Competitive Situation 


Today the insurance agent is not 
just facing rough competition—he is 
confronted with a fight for survival. 
One has only to look at the record to 
see that the direct writers and spe- 
cialty companies are now writing 
over 40% of all fire business in the 
United States as compared to only 
13% written in 1944. Two of the 
top direct writers registered percent- 
age increases in 1958 and 1959 which 
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were two to three times above the 
market average for all other compa- 
nies in the writing of Homeowner’s 
policies. The gains of the direct writ- 
ers in the field of automobile insur- 
ance are even more impressive when 
we see that over 30% of all auto- 
mobile business is written by 4 com- 
panies who were practically unheard 
of 20 years ago. In 1958 and 1959 
these companies showed percentage 
increases of nearly twice that of the 
average of all other companies. One 
specialty automobile company even 
showed a 25% increase in volume 
in 1959 and increased their represen- 
tation 50% in additional states in 
1960. Even this does not represent 
the entire picture. Many of these 
companies are expanding their activ- 
ities to include all personal and com- 
mercial lines with goals of doubling 
their writings in this area. Just last 
month in the Journal of Commerce a 
direct writing company was desper- 
ately advertising for additional man- 
power due to an anticipated 20% 
increase in fire business in 1961. 
The agent’s competition doesn’t 
stop with the direct writer. More 
and more life insurance companies 
are now going into the general insur- 
ance business. Many industrial 
firms are planning to increase fringe 
benefits to their employees by offer- 
ing personal insurance coverages un- 
der various group plans. The or- 
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ganization of captive brokerage firms 
and insurance companies by collec- 
tive groups is on the increase. Oil 
companies are selling insurance 
through credit cards. In addition, in- 
creased competition is predicted 
within the agency system itself. Both 
the O’Mahoney Senate Anti-Trust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee inves- 
tigation and the Gerber Subcommit- 
tee report point towards a fostering 
of freer independent action by in- 
surance companies and more liberal 
rating laws. All of this should be 
proof enough of the serious competi- 
tive situation facing the insurance 
agent and companies. 


Times Are Changing 


The effect that this competition 
has already had on the agency sys- 
tem is clearly indicated by the dimin- 
ishing number of local agents in re- 
cent years, after registering growths 
of up to 60% in the early fifties. 
For example, let us check the record 
for a few states in the eastern area. 


Washington, D. C. 
Rhode Island 
Maryland 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


New York 


decrease in 


If the past growth of the direct 
writer competition, together with 
the indicated expansion of a seller’s 
market and possible legislative action 
is any indication of things to come 
and if we do not reappraise our own 
position and prepare for the future 

it would appear that there will be 
even fewer agents in business in the 
times ahead. It is therefore no 
wonder that a United States Senate 
investigating committee stated the 
other week that, “this is a decade of 
decision for small businessmen.” 

In these changing times one can- 
not help but wonder if there is a place 
for professional service in the in- 
surance industry. The past record 
would seem to indicate that profes- 
sionalism is losing out to machine 
processing, the mail order catalogue 
and the do-it-yourself fads. How- 
ever, before extolling the virtues of 
the policy vending machines, over- 
the-counter salesmen and company 
credit cards, as compared with pro- 
fessional services, let us look a little 


(Continued on page 23A 


licensed agents since 1957 
> 

1958 

1957 


1958 


less fire agents than in 1956 


less agents and brokers than in 1956 











Acceptable Sureties 


HE FOLLOWING COMPANIES, except where otherwise 
| Redes have complied with the law and the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department and are acceptable 
as sureties on Federal bonds, to the extent indicated 


opposite their respective names. (a) 


Underwriting Limitations—{see footnote b) 


The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. .... 
Aetna Insurance Company 

Allegheny Mutual Casualty Co. 
American Automobile 
American Casualty Co. of Reading 


Insurance Co. 


American Central Insurance Co. 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. 
American Fidelity Co. 

American General Insurance Co. 
American Guarantee and Liability 
American Home Assurance Co. 
American Indemnity Co. 

The American Insurance Co. .......... 
American Motorists tay 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
American 
American States Insurance Co. 
American Surety Co. of New York 
Anchor Casualty Co. 

Argonaut Insurance Company 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Auto-Owners 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance Co. 


Insurance Co. 


Re-Insurance Co. 


Insurance Co, 


Beneficial Fire and Casualty (auth. Aug. 
18. 1960) 

Birmingham Fire Insurance Co. 

Boston Insurance Co. 

The Buckeye Union Casualty Co. ...... 

The Camden Fire 

Capitol Indemnity 
Oct. 18, 1960) 

Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co. 

Carolina Casualty Insurance Co. 


Insurance Association 
Corporation (auth. 


Cascade Insurance Company 

The Celina Mutual Insurance Co. 
Centennial Insurance Company 
Central Mutual Insurance Company 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp. 
The Cincinnati Insurance Co. 
Citizens Casualty Company of 
Citizens Insurance Company of N. J. 
Columbia Casualty Co. 

Commercial Insurance Company 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co 
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$22,945,000 
9,409,000 
98,000 
5,082,000 
2,238,000 
919,000 
1,736,000 
2,522,000 
296,000 
2,837,000 
805,000 
2,110,000 
505,000 
11,477,000 
1,050,000 
3,686,000 
799 000 
3,144,000 
1,498,000 
2,313,000 
696,000 
367,000 
1,311,000 
3,354,000 
1,089,000 
1,019,000 


162,000 
531,000 
3,493,000 
1,437,000 
2,161,000 


42,000 
51,000 
160,000 
162,000 
273,000 
764,000 
1,418,000 
908 ,000 
146,000 
224,000 
661,000 
926,000 
1,415,000 
397,000 
859,000 
5,248,000 


The Connecticut Indemnity Co. 

Consolidated Mutual 
(auth. May 1, 1961)! 

Continental Casualty Co. 

The Continental Insurance Co. ........ 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Insurance Co. .... 

Employers Casualty Co. 

The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 

Employers Mutual Casualty Co. 

Employers Mutual Liability 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation 

Equitable Fire and Marine Ins. Co. .... 

Farmers Elevator Mutual Ins. Co. 

Federal Insurance Co. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Co. 

Fidelity and Deposit Co. 

Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company ... . 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 

Firemen’s Insurance Company 

Florida Home Insurance Co. .......... 

Founders’ Insurance Co. 

The Fulton Insurance Co. 

General Fire and Casualty Company .... 

General Insurance Co. of America 

General Insurance Corporation 

General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Co. 

Globe Indemnity Co. 

Grain Dealers Mutual 
(auth. Feb. 9, 1961) 

Granite State Insurance Co. 

Great American Insurance Co. 

Gulf American Fire and Casualty Co. .. 

The Hanover Insurance Co. 

Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. ........ 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. ... 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. .......... 

Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co. 

The Home Indemnity Co. ............. 

The Home Insurance Co. 

Home Insurance Company of Hawaii 


Insurance 


Houston Fire and Casualty Insurance Co. 


Hudson Insurance Company 

Industrial Indemnity Co. 

Inland Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America? . 
The Insurance Co. of the State of Pa. .. 
International Fidelity Insurance Co. 
Iowa Mutual Insurance Co. 

Jersey Insurance Company of 

The Kansas Bankers Surety Co. 


1 Formerly qualified with 
extended to that of direct insurer May 1, 1961. 


Insurance Co. 


Treasury as a reinsurer only. 


577,000 


695,000 
22,654,000 
79,903,000 

756,000 

779,000 

1,344,000 
1,333,000 
5,366,000 
3,050,000 
1,646,000 
306,000 
12,265,000 
9,751,000 
5,206,000 
2,715,000 
18,828,000 
8,806,000 
186,000 
181,000 
219,000 
596,000 
9,344,000 

221,000 
5,702,000 
6,071,000 
5,185,000 


1,218,000 
543,000 
20,849,000 
95,000 
2,332,000 
1,262,000 
15,855,000 
41,846,000 
448,000 
1,947 ,000 
28,648,000 
475,000 
576,000 
300,000 
1,067,000 
175,000 
54,164,000 
882,000 
214,000 
220,000 
671,000 
78,000 


Authority 


2 Company acquired the assets, assumed the liabilities and reinsured 


all the business of Indemnity 
effective Jan. 1, 1961. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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HOMEOWNERS 


MOTELS 


APARTMENT OWNERS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Even insurance men’s wives are wild about these INA 
golden packages—and look forward to more! 


Why? Their husbands come home happier, that’s 
why! Raving about the sales and profit opportu- 
nities that INA packaging has opened up. Gloating 
about all-in-one protection for commercial and per- 
sonal accounts—tailored packages! Beaming about 
the broader protection and built-in economy these 
packages offer. Happily anticipating the new pack- 
ages INA is developing for them. Brimming with 


confidence over INA’s leadership in the package 
policy field of insurance. 

Why not bring this excitement into your own 
home? These saleable ideas from INA make won- 
derful dinner table conversation. For once, the gals 
will just listen! Write Insurance Company of North 
America, or contact your INA fieldman for more on 
the INA package story. *Service Mark 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
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ACCEPTABLE SURETIES—from page 18 


Kansas City Fire and Marine 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. ........ 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. .... 
Maine Bonding and Casualty Co. ..... 
Maryland Casualty Co. .............. 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance . 
The Mercantile Insurance Co. of America 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. ...... 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. .......... 
Michigan Millers Mutual Ins. Co. (auth. 
Mar. 10, 1961) 
Mid-Century Insurance Co. .......... 
The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
(auth. Jan. 23, 1961) 
Millers’ Mutual Ins. Assoc. of Ill. (auth. 
Sept. 27, 1960) 
Millers National Insurance Co. ........ 
Milwaukee Insurance Company 
National Automobile and Casualty . 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. .. 
National Casualty Co. ............... 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
National Grange Mutual Ins. Co. .... 
National Indemnity Company 
National Standard Insurance Co. ..... 
National Surety Corporation 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. .... 
National Union Indemnity Co. ........ 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ........ 
New England Insurance Co, .......... 
New Hampshire Insurance Co. ....... 
New York Underwriters Insurance Co. 
Newark Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company .... 
North American Reinsurance Corp. .... 
The North River Insurance Co. ...... 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford .... 
Northern Insurance Co, of N. Y. ...... 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ...... 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. .......... 
Old Colony Insurance Co. ............ 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co. ...... 
Pacific Indemnity Co. ................ 
Pacific Insurance Company, Limited .. 
Pacific Insurance Company of N. Y. .. 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co. .... 
Peerless Insurance Co. 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Company .. 
Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers’ . 
Phoenix Assurance Company of N. Y. . 
The Phoenix Insurance Company® . 
Progressive Mutual Insurance Co. .... 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 
Provident Insurance Co. of New York . 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
Public Service Mutual Insurance Co. .. 
Queen Insurance Co. of America 
The Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. ...... 
Reliance Insurance Company 


10,455,000 
4,500,000 
218,000 
8,016,000 
2,225,000 
756,000 
5,539,000 
2,350,000 


806,000 
816,000 


525,000 


1,007,000 
422,000 
1,983,000 
285,000 
882,000 
700,000 
7,440,000 
1,149,000 
275,000 
221,000 
3,894,000 
3,690,000 
460,000 
2,576,000 
1,424,000 
3,207,000 
1,630,000 
1,490,000 
18,287,000 
3,154,000 
4,975,000 
652,000 
3,330,000 
2,300,000 
1,318,000 
913,000 
935,000 
1,974,000 
201,000 
1,437,000 
2,427,000 
718,000 
1,894,000 
781,000 
1,749,000 
13,385,000 
316,000 
1,489,000 
299 ,000 
828,000 
837,000 
3,793,000 
2,073,000 
5,303,000 


8 Minneapolis Fire and Marine Insurance Company merged with this 


company, effective May 31, 1960 
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Republic Insurance Company 

Royal Indemnity Co. ................ 
Safeguard Insurance Co. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Ins. Co. .... 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Co. ...... 
ak See ee ree 
Secured Insurance Company 

Security Insurance Co. of New Haven . 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. ........ 
Security National Insurance Co. ...... 
Springfield Insurance Co.* 

Standard Accident Insurance Co. ...... 
The Standard Insurance Company .... 
State Automobile Mutual Ins. Co. 
State Fire and Casualty Co. .......... 
The Stuyvesant Insurance Co. ........ 
The Summit Fidelity and Surety Co. .. 
Sun Insurance Co. of New York 
Superior Risk Insurance Co. .......... 
Traders & General Insurance Co. ...... 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. 
ae GR CS as Sid A se siax. 
Transportation Insurance Co. 

The Travelers Indemnity Co. ........ 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. ........ 
Tri-State Insurance Co. .............. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .... 
United Bonding Insurance Co, ........ 
United Pacific Insurance Co. 

United States Casualty Co. .......... 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Universal Surety Coy ....22.ccscceces 
Valley Forge Insurance Co. .......... 
Vigilant Insurance Co. .............. 
Virginia Surety Co., Inc. ............ 
Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. .... 
West American Insurance Co. ........ 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company . 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co. .. 
The Western Fire Insurance Company . 
bo a re 
Wolverine Insurance Company 

The Yorkshire Insurance Co. of N. Y. .. 


Reinsuring Companies 


Accident and Casualty Insurance Co. of 
Winterthur, Switzerland 

Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., London, 
England 

Constellation Insurance Company 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., London, England .. 

General Security Assurance Corp. of New 
York 

The Guarantee Co. of North America, 
Montreal, Canada 

The London Assurance, London, Eng- 
land 


(Continued on page 82) 


2,045,000 
4,018,000 
1,196,000 
16,934,000 
2,111,000 
1,818,000 
275,000 
1,706,000 
1,625,000 
308,000 
9,010,000 
3,215,000 
199,000 
2,339,000 
81,000 
604,000 
78,000 
960,000 
576,000 
222,000 
2,391,000 
534,000 
661,000 
13,500,000 
1,421,000 
226,000 


898,000 
1,596,000 
142,000 
291,000 
319,000 
5,024,000 
1,952,000 
850,000 
463,000 
487,000 
462,000 


952,000 


480,000 
248,000 


4,428,000 
150,000 


180,000 


4 Formerly Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Name 


change, effective December 31, 19690. 
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Professionalism—from page |7 


closer at the record. It is taken for 
granted that a certain amount of 
business in any industry will be pur- 
chased by those who subscribe to the 
“buy for less” theory regardless of 
its consequence. However, the dis- 
count-house formula has made more 
progress in the insurance industry 
than in any other business and there 
must be a reason or many reasons. 
Of principal concern is that the 


direct writers convinced the 


INSURANCE W 


TO FIT THE NEED 


have 


How much would 


they collect from 


ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


if records burned? 


/ Most folks try to be honest. 
They don’t intentionally avoid 
paying their bills. But it is very 
easy to forget what you owe 
when the usual monthly state- 
ment fails to arrive. As a result, 
many businesses never recover 
from a fire or other catastrophe 
in which their records of out- 
standing accounts are destroyed. 


/ “Shelby” agents protect their 
clients from such losses by sell- 
ing insurance to cover accounts 


receivable. The need is easily 
recognized. The business is sim- 
ple to write. Protection afforded 
has saved many a business from 
bankruptcy. Are your clients pro- 
tected? 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
#¢ SHELBY, OHIO 


oY Moe 
FIRE & CASUALTY 


public and business alike that the 
advice from professional agents is 
not essential to obtaining adequate 
insurance coverage. At the same 
time, while not subscribing to the 
theory of personal service, they have 
been able to create the image that 
their facilities surpass those of the 
local agency companies. This is 
borne out by a survey conducted by 
Life magazine which showed that 
three direct writers were rated above 
all other companies by the public 
as those companies providing the 
“most personal service.” However, 
even with the help of their advertis- 
ing campaigns the direct writers 
could not have established their pres- 
ent record without the assistance of 
the complacent agent. The cold facts 
of life are that many agents just 
haven’t provided competent service 
to their insureds. If the necessary 
professional advice had been fur- 
nished to the buyer, the direct writ- 
ers could not have made the progress 
that they have. However, some 
agents still fail to recognize this wall 
of competition, let alone the hand- 
writing on it. 


The Need 


Whereas the need for profession- 
alism may at first seem to have taken 
a back seat to price, there is a great 
demand for competent insurance 
counsel by the public, and it will be 
even greater in the future. The in- 
surance business will continue to be- 
come more complex because the 
problems that we are facing are more 
complex. The very growth of our 
economic structure will increase the 
complexities of our industry. Thus 
it is obvious that the insurance-buy- 
ing public will demand in the future 
expert advice in the purchase of 
their insurance and in the settlement 
of their losses. 

The offering of true professional 
counsel is the best way to combat 
the direct writers in that this is a 
service which the direct writers can- 
not afford to provide nor do they 
have personnel to match the serv- 
provided by a 
group. 


ices professional 
If the agency system can 
establish itself as being the profes- 
sionals in the business it will rise 
above the direct writers in the eyes 
of the public, just as the doctor 
stands above the pharmacist. His- 


tory will show that the first step 
toward professionalism will be dis- 
ciplined development, with emphasis 
on educational background, an inter- 
est in all phases of insurance and the 
development of ethical standards. 

To gain these goals, it will be nec- 
essary that three basic considerations 
be taken into account: (1) effectual 
unity between agents and the insur- 
ance companies; (2) the mainten- 
ance of high standards; and (3) the 
availability of a service by agents 
that is in the buyer’s interest and in 
tune with his needs. 

The past record of differences of 
opinions and divergence of effort in 
the agency and company ranks has 
not fostered professionalism in the 
eyes of the public. Thus the results 
are that the public is confused as 
to whether their insurance is being 
over-priced or not and this has cer- 
tainly been one of the factors in the 
loss of markets to the direct writers. 
Regardless of the wide publicity 
given to the various means of cost 
reduction, it still remains that agents 
and insurance companies will have to 
adopt many of the successful prac- 
tices being followed by the direct 
writers, if they are to be competitive 
in the insurance market. Many of 
these practices represent basic 
changes in a way of doing business 
and are bound to prove distasteful 
to both the agents and companies, 
Yet, these changes may very well be 
the difference between your losing 
or gaining an account. To ignore 
any possible and practical chance of 
cutting costs is to invite the con- 
tinued success of the competition. 


Competitive Prices 


These well-publicized practices in- 
clude such topics as “direct billings,” 
“continuous policies,” and “commis- 
sions.” If direct billings and continu- 
ous policies reduce costs so that 
savings can be passed on to the buyer 
and allow the agent more time to 
service his business, then these prac- 
tices certainly should be adopted. 
With costs having to be cut to meet 
the competition it is only logical that 
some alterations will have to be made 
in commissions on those lines which 
require less service. While there 
may be a lot to be said both pro 
and con on these subjects, it is a fact 
that these practices are increasing 
among agents. For example, a re- 
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cent survey by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents indicated 
that, with some variations, 51% of 
its member agencies write continuous 
policies and 40% insure risks billed 
directly by their companies. Also, 
we have seen several large Fire lines 
change hands within the past three 
months due to a lower commission 
arrangement worked out between a 
competing agent and the company. 
However, regardless of what changes 
are found necessary to lower costs, 
greater cooperation and coordina- 
tion of effort between the agent and 
insurance companies will be re- 
quired. 


Maintenance of Standards 


Professionalism in any field is 
created by the recognition afforded 
it by the public. In order to attain 
this recognition, sufficient standards 
must be maintained to assure the 
buyer that a licensed agent has the 
ability to properly serve his client’s 
insurance needs. It must be recog- 
nized that as a product and its mar- 
ket become more complex, the qual- 
ity and knowledge of the agent must 
be raised if the public is to be served 
properly. Yet, insurance licensing 
requirements are lower than those 
of any other profession or trade for 
the responsibilities assumed. Agent’s 
qualifications will surely have to be 
raised if the insurance profession is 
to be fully recognized by the public 
and if it hopes to attract more quali- 
fied people to enter the insurance 
business in the future. The extent of 
this latter condition is indicated by 
the fact only 32% of the agents in 
New York State are under 35 years 
of age. Younger men are just not 
entering the insurance field. 

Under present-day conditions 
there is no reason why every state 
should not raise its licensing stand- 
ards. It would seem to be more 
in the public interest, and in the in- 
terest of the profession itself, if a 
uniform agent licensing law was 
adopted by all states. Yet, the record 
indicates that studies on a uniform 
law were started in 1938 by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and subsequently by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in 1950, 

However, as of today neither one 
of these organizations is on record 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Security 
... 4 sure thing? 


In this uncertain world, you can count on this: security is 
achieved as a by-product of productive work, not as an end 
in itself. And you can be doubly sure of succeeding with 
Security-Connecticut — because this multiple-line company 
offers you contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts 
for qualifying business, policies priced to meet direct writer 
competition, shaped to sell with modern features like monthly 
payments and deviated policies. 

Your own security, prosperity,long-term success depends in 
no small measure on Security- Connecticut —the one multiple- 
line company pledged to the American Agency system, the 
single source for all these lines: 
life e accident e fire e casualty e group e automobile e marine 
e bondse and all other forms of personal business insurance. 


The 


Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 


New Haven 6&6, Connecticut 
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Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 

Fire & Casualty insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 
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Professionalism—Continued 


as favoring a model bill for agent’s 
qualification laws. Recently a na- 
tionwide uniform state law was de- 
veloped by the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, which 
would appear to have many of the 
requirements necessary to raise the 
standards of the industry. While this 
may be but a ray of hope, it does 
indicate that there are those in the 


industry who are acting to raise the 
status of their profession. 

While there are many steps that 
can be taken by the insurance in- 
dustry and local agency organiza- 
tions to increase the status of the 
insurance profession, it is interesting 
to note that the agent finds himself 
committed to certain standards which 
are not entirely of his own making. 
The Agency Associations advertise 
both nationally and locally to the 


insurance 
rokers 
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More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 
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LIFE IS SERVICE. ..THE ONE WHO PROGRESSES IS THE ONE WHO GIVES 
HIS FELLOW BEINGS A LITTLE MORE — A LITTLE BETTER — SERVICE. 


public that “Your Independent 
Agent Serves You First.” The insur- 
ance companies have included the 
agent in their advertising programs 
with such slogans as “A Symbol of 
Service,” “Proven Symbols of Pro- 
fessional Service,” “He is a profes- 
sional man the same as your doctor” 
—and those are only a few of many 
similar public releases being used 
to promote the agency-company mar- 
keting system. 

In addition, the courts themselves 
in determining questions of liability 
of an agent or broker to his client 
use the same standard of care that 
is applicable to a doctor, lawyer, 
accountant or any other licensed 
professional man. Courts have held 
that agents are engaged in a profes- 
sion, that the insurance profession 
has an established standard of care 
with respect to the procurement of 
insurance for clients, and that any 
violation of that standard of care 
may result in suits for damages. 

The agent thus finds himself in 
the position that the buyer expects 
the same competent counsel as that 
given by lawyers, engineers, or other 
skilled practitioners. If this advice 
is not forthcoming, it reflects on the 
entire profession and the buyer will 
look for other markets which will 
more nearly provide him with the 
value received for costs expended. 
Therefore, it might be well for us 
to take the time to review our past 
performance to determine if we are 
actually offering the type of service 
that the public expects from us. 


Demand For Professionalism 


The placing and interpretation of 
insurance contracts is a complex op- 
eration and requires the services of 
a trained specialist. Once the buyer 
is convinced that authoritative coun- 
sel is available he will automatically 
turn to the professional with his 
problems, just as he would see his 
banker on financial matters—rather 
than going to a pawn broker. 

There is an unprecedented demand 
for professionalism in the insurance 
field. In reviewing the insurance 
programs of our clients, we find case 
after case where the buyer in des- 
peration has called upon lawyers and 
accountants for insurance advice. In 
practically every instance a qualified 
agent could have solved the problem 
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and given a more authoritative opin- 
ion. 

Obtaining the confidence of the 
client, so that he will rely upon the 
broker or agent in any insurance 
matter rather than seek advice from 
others, is one of the first rewards 
of professionalism. This confidence 
in turn develops from the profes- 
sional possessing a thorough knowl- 
edge of the insured’s business so 
that he can relate insurance princi- 
ples and coverages to the client’s 
operations. Thus, the professional, 
in order to establish the relationship 
between exposures and proper in- 
surance protection, must be familiar 
with all types of insurance coverages 
and not only a few specialized lines. 


Up-to-Date Information 


It has been our experience that 
one of the primary reasons to which 
the loss of or the lack of business 
can be ascribed is that many agents 
do not keep themselves informed on 
the latest developments in the in- 
surance business. In fact, in many 
instances agents shy away from cer- 
tain forms of coverage. Today’s suc- 
cessful agent must keep at his finger- 
tips full information on all insurance 
protection which may be suitable to 
his clientele. The agent who sets 
about converting personal lines from 
scattered policies to Homeowner’s 
forms, as well as available business 
property coverages, is the one who 
is most likely to survive and stave 
off the competition. The fact that 
one is not fully informed will sooner 
or later become apparent to the client, 
You can judge for yourself the buy- 
er’s reaction from three typical cases 
in our files. 

1) A small aggressive manufactur- 
ing company bought out two of its 
competitors. In an attempt to con- 
solidate the three insurance pro- 
grams management asked three 
agents to make a survey of the new 
corporations insurance requirements. 
The results were three conflicting 
sets of recommendations and one 
confused client. Each agent had done 
an outstanding job in areas where 
he apparently had specialized but 
was a “no show” in other areas. One 
agent had indicated a $25,000 sav- 
ings that was not possible to obtain. 
Two agents did not mention the pos- 
sibility of savings by the installation 
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specialized training 


+ experience 


= dependable performance 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Bonding specialists for 71 years 


of sprinklers. No one mentioned 
that rates on the microwave system 
were well above the going markets 
nor did any of the agents bother to 
comment on the corporation’s life 
and hospitalization plans, although 
a savings of over $15,000 could have 
been made in these areas. 

2) In computing business inter- 
ruption values for the coming year, 
an agent took the word of an over- 


optimistic accountant without check- 
ing further with management. The 
results were that the corporation was 
30% over-insured during the year. 

3) An eastern concern had one of 
the best liability insurance programs 
we have seen. Yet a review of their 
business interruption coverage indi- 
cated that their insurance was writ- 
ten on the wrong form and was 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Professionalism—Continued 


under-insured to the extent that the 
company would have collected less 
than $1.00 for every $5.00 of loss, 
While Business Interruption insur- 
ance is one of the best coverages to 
demonstrate knowledge, it appears 
that few brokers and agents have 
taken it upon themselves to become 
familiar with this all-important type 
of coverage. 

An agent will never achieve pro- 
fessional status merely by claiming 
to be a professional. The success of 
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any endeavor depends upon a com- 
petent job from beginning to end. 
Professionalism thus depends not 
only upon the agents own work but 
also upon the work of his office staff. 
| am sure that everyone is aware that 
an efficiently managed office is the 
best assurance for keeping business 
on the books and that clerical errors 
can Cause serious consequences in 
the event of a loss. However, few 
people realize to what extent these 
errors can undermine a job that may 
otherwise be well done. For ex- 
ample : 

1) A buyer thought he had limits 
of $10,000 off-premises and $100,- 
000 on-premises in his Crime policy. 
His policy stated limits of $10,000 
on-premises and $100,000 off-prem- 
ises. 

2) Another client had 30 locations 
only one of which had watchman’s 
service. The watchman’s warranty 
attached to his policy cancelled, in 
effect, all coverage except for the 
one location. 

3) One insured had 18 Business 
Interruption policies providing a 
total of $2,000,000 coverage, with a 
50% coinsurance clause. Yet the 
policy amounts added up to only 
$1,750,000. Someone had overlooked 
the renewal of a quarter of a million 
dollars in coverage. 

4) Another client’s policy stated that 
insurance covered all his property 
in Oklahoma. Where were his op- 
erations ?—In Texas. 

In many of these situations the 
solicitor informs his insured that the 
insurance company would stand be- 
hind him in the event that an error 
in the policy did come to light after 
a loss. The question often in the 
insured’s mind is where this charita- 
ble company-agent relationship may 
end and business begin—at a $50 
loss or at a $50,000 loss. 


Calibre of People 


It is apparent that professionalism 
must start with the agent and that 
the more he can do to establish the 
professional role played by him and 
his staff, the more he will ensure his 
own future. Insurance, like any 
other profession, is known by the 
calibre of people who represent it. 

There are those agents who think 
that they have to sell for less and 
there are other agents who may use 


dubious markets to gain that which 
in reality is only a temporary price 
advantage. The end result is that 
the unsuspecting insured invariably 
winds up with poor loss settlements, 
cancellations, a loss of market and 
a new agent. The insurance compa- 
nies should not make an excessive 
profit, but we believe that they are 
entitled to a fair profit. Not a month 
goes by that a client doesn’t ask us 
for an opinion on some sort of low- 
rate insurance plan. In most of these 
cases it was obvious that the Under- 
writer couldn’t hope to make an 
underwriting profit, if the premium 
were based on the risk being as- 
sumed. In such instances, we rec- 
ommend that the plan should not 
be accepted because it might subject 
the insured to future rate increases 
and a host of other troubles that 
usually accompany such plans. A 
cheaper product, with all of its pit- 
falls, is not the answer to the cost 
problem. 


Tools Are Available 


If we would but look ahead we 
would see that the buyer wants a 
quality product and also one that is 
fairly priced. The tools to accom- 
plish this job are already at hand. The 
broker and agency insurance compa- 
nies are gradually closing the cost 
gap between themselves and _ their 
competitors and the gap will be nar- 
rower in the future. At the present 
time many insureds are saddled with 
high insurance costs because rates 
and coverages were not properly un- 
derwritten or have not been brought 
up to date since the insurance was 
first placed. A careful insurance 
analysis often indicates that costs can 
be lowered in many ways. 

Rate schedules can be checked to 
make sure that the insured is getting 
credits to which he is entitled; they 
may also be checked to ascertain if 
rating penalties are still applicable. 
Occasionally it may even be feasible 
to shift the coverage to an entirely 
different rating basis to save costs. 

Property and business interrup- 
tion values should be periodically 
checked to make sure that policy 
conditions are met and that the client 
is not over-insured. Perhaps the 
cost of an appraisal, the installation 
of sprinklers or the construction of 
a fire wall may be more than offset 
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over a period of time by a reduction 
in insurance costs. Savings can often 
be obtained through the elimination 
of duplication of coverage. 

There are many avenues to pre- 
mium savings which may be uncov- 
ered by a thorough cost and risk 
analysis. For example, we have seen 
a monthly reporting form policy 
written for the full amount of 3% 
million dollars where values only 
fluctuated $20,000 a year. This pol- 
icy could have been written for a 
stated amount policy with an 80% 
coinsurance clause at a substantial 
savings. 

A consolidation of policies often 
presents possibilities for premium 
reductions; it also offers savings to 
the insured in his administration cost, 
We find that company after com- 
pany has been deluged with hun- 
dreds of fire policies and yet we 
wonder why clients are confused 
and dissatisfied with their programs. 

Deductibles can be a method of 
saving premiums. However, in fire 
insurance particularly, the agent is 
at a disadvantage in this area due to 
the reluctance of many insurance 
companies to write this type of busi- 
ness. As a result, many large com- 
mercial concerns who want to buy 
deductible insurance are forced to 
turn elsewhere. While this large loss 
of premium is regrettable, the fact 
that the demand for deductibles is 
increasing should be of immediate 
concern to everyone. 

Another area that is often neg- 
lected in reducing costs is the ques- 
tion of quasi-insurance coverages. 
Often a review of these coverages, 
together with the clients’ operations 
and past loss experiences, will reveal 
conditions where such losses could 
be safely self-assumed. The recom- 
mendation to discontinue these cov- 
erages produces immediate savings, 
eliminates future dissatisfaction con- 
cerning high insurance costs and is 
a true sign of professionalism. 


Providing Service 


In providing service to clients we 
have found that two of the most 
neglected areas are surveys and loss 
adjustments. Our experience has 
been that surveys are indispensable. 
Companies have their books audited 
periodically by their accountants. 
The same care should be provided 
for the client’s insurance program, 
Where programs have not been kept 


up to date, we have found clients 
who were $3,000,000 under-insured 
on business interruption ; crime poli- 
cies which had not been brought up 
to date in 14 years, although the 
company had greatly expanded ; and 
contents of over one-half million 
dollars which had been omitted from 
the list of insurable values. These 
are only a few of the many situations 
that come to our attention, yet all of 
these clients thought that they were 
properly insured. A simple survey 
would have meant full protection for 
Mr. Client and more premium for 
Mr. Agent. 

The other vital area of service 
is loss adjustment. Many agents and 
brokers send an adjuster out and 
feel that they have fulfilled their 
obligations by arranging for the in- 
sured to settle the loss through regu- 
lar adjustment facilities. Such action 
takes away from the agent that vital 
item of personal interest which a 
client definitely appreciates. We have 
had the opportunity to review many 
such cases. Take, for example, the 
insured who had 8 losses totaling 
$120,000 and which had been out- 
standing from 9 to 12 months. This 
firm would be considered a prize 
account in any agents office, yet the 
client’s file did not even disclose 
answers to letters asking the status 
of these losses. Also, losses should 
be checked. We reviewed one case 
where a $10,000 error was made in 
the adjuster’s figures. Our study was 
made months after the loss had been 
settled, yet when this was brought 
to the insurance company’s attention, 
they readily agreed to pay the addi- 
tional amount. Losses present the 
best opportunity for the agent to 
prove his value to the insured by 
providing him with the proper serv- 
ice. 

[ have tried to point out the 
seriousness of the competition that 
the agent is facing and that the all 
important factors in meeting this 
competition are: (1) A united effort 
between agents and their companies 
in reducing costs; (2) Maintenance 
of higher standards, and (3) Greater 
service. However, it is also interest- 
ing to see what the individual in- 
surance buyers and others think 
about these subjects. For example: 

1. A consumer’s survey asked in- 
sureds when was the last time their 
agent called on them. In reply, 14% 
said it had been within the last year, 

(Continued on the next page) : 
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Professionalism—Continued 
23% said over three years, 32% 
had never had a personal call and 
16% had been limited to contact by 
telephone. 

An insurance company polled 
75 of its oldest policyholders and 
found that only a few of its custom- 
ers had been contacted since the 
original sale. 

3. A survey of agents in New York 
State revealed that agents spent only 
50% of their time in selling or ren- 
dering service to their clients. 

4. A survey of Life magazine indi- 
cated that in 79% of the 568 cases 
reviewed in a 5-state area, the buyer 
had to contact the agent to purchase 
his insurance and that during a 3- 
year period 45% of these people 
had never been approached by an 
agent. 

5. An educational official estimated 
that less than 25% of insurance to- 
day is sold on a survey basis and 
that only 2% of the agents in his 
state had the technical ability to 
produce a survey. 

6. An 18-state survey of 300 in- 
dustrial insurance buyers revealed 
that: 

a) 30% stated that their agents did 
not regularly review their company’s 
insurance program. 

b) 50% felt that their agent’s pro- 
fessional qualifications could be im- 
proved. 

c) 72% felt that their 
services could be improved. 
d) 57% graded their agent’s services 
as being below Excellent. 

e) 43% were not satisfied with all 
phases of their insurance program. 


insurance 


Buyers’ Suggestions 


While the survey of industrial in- 
surance managers was the most crit- 
ical, their over-all opinion was that 
their agent was doing a good job. 
However, since it was felt that these 
buyers might not wish to appear too 
fault finding in their replies, without 
having an opportunity to offer con- 
structive suggestions, they were 
asked to comment as to how an agent 
might improve his services. While 
their remarks were necessarily 
limited, the following comments are 
representative of the answers re- 
ceived. The question asked was: 
“What ways can an agent improve 
his services to his client?” 


Cincinnati: “An agent should strive 
constantly to improve his client’s 
coverages and rates, even if it means 
less commissions to the agent at the 
outset.” 


Texas: “Spend more time with the 
client and on the insurance program 
for which the client is responsible. 
He should worry more about the 
client’s business and less about the 
troubles of the insurance companies.” 


Oregon: “Apparently most insur- 
ance agents only give complete serv- 
ice when the insured keeps insist- 
ing.” 

Massachusetts: “Provide  well- 
trained, competent and experienced 
personnel. My present criticism is 
inexperience and immature accounts- 
men,” 


New York: “The agent should take 
a long-term view and definitely 
should consider the insured as a 
customer to be served and satisfied 
on a competitive basis.” 


Georgia: “Learn as much as possi- 
ble about his client’s business.” 


Illinois: “We are frequently solic- 
ited by agents who are too far from 
the scene to have or to obtain full 
knowledge of our specific operations. 
The agent must study the client’s 
operations or he is a peddler of in- 
surance policies.” 


Chicago: “A better understanding 
of technicalities of coverage. Agents 
should show more initiative in sug- 
gesting improvements.” 


New Jersey: “It takes so long to get 
an answer, as each problem has to 
be checked with the insurance com- 
pany.” 

I think we are all aware that, like 
any other industry, there is much 
that can be done to raise the stand- 
ards of the insurance profession and 
to improve our own qualifications. 
This insuring of our own future must 
start with you and me, for in the 
last analysis the question of whether 
or not the buyer is satisfied with the 
services rendered depends entirely 
upon us. Believe me service does 
pay off—when insurance is properly 
written, the agent is offering his in- 
sured a product which is more 
equitably costed than any other item 
on the market today, a service which 
can’t be matched by any industry and 
technical counsel which equals that 
of any profession. 





M ANOVER iwsvranct Group - SINCE 


The Hanover Insurancs Company 
Massachusetts Bonding Department 
The Fulton Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Bay Insurance Company 


EXPANDED OPERATIONS 


Agents representing the companies of The Hanover Insurance 
Group gain, as of July 1, 1961, the expanded facilities 

ana services made possible by the merger of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company and The Hanover Insurance Com- 


pany- 


The benefits of this consolidation will accrue to policy- 
holders in augmented claims facilities, enviable finan- 

cial strength and improved facilities f : 

ualty;, fidelity, surety and accident ana sickness coveragés- 


Agents of the combined organizations will enjoy ® greatly 
strengthened competitive position. In addition, intensi- 


fied field services will make readily available to our agents 
the diversity of skills and experience resulting from the 


consolidation. 
‘ 
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James L- Dorris 
president 


\- uN See, 


A. Lawrence peirsdgy Jr. 
Ch. of the Board 


HOME OFFICE: 111 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK, N.- Y. 


CHICAGO ‘ SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS. 
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MEMBERS AND PARTICIPANTS OF THE 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA ° AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UND. ASSN. 

AMERICAN MARINE INS. SYNDICATES - ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 

FACTORY INS. ASSN. - GENERAL COVER UNDERWRITERS ASSN. - UNDERWRITERS 

GRAIN ASSN. - COTTON INS. ASSN. - NUCLEAR ENERGY LIABILITY INS. ASSOC. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY PROPERTY INS. ASSOC. - OIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
UNDERWRITERS SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
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FIRE and ALLIED LINES - OCEAN and INLAND MARINE - AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY - ACCIDENT and SICKNESS - FIDELITY and SURETY 
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MODERN AIDS 
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FACSIMILE SYSTEM 


The first completely transistorized fac 
simile communications system for rapid 
transmission of graphic data has been 
introduced by the Industrial Products Di- 
vision of Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corporation. The system, called the Fair- 
child Scan-A-Fax, consists of a flat-bed 
scanner-transmitter and a recorder. Both 
units are completely transistorized and 
utilize printed circuitry throughout, even 
down to the frequency standard and motor 
drive amplifier. This eliminates one of the 
major disadvantages of present vacuum 
tube systems on the market in that little 
or no heat is generated, permitting 24 
hour, day-in day-out, operation. 
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office efficiency 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 


This new compact, low cost, electric 
“Nordamatic Addressor” which uses stencil 
plates made on any office typewriter has 
been introduced by Nord Photocopy & 
Electronics Corporation. The machine is 
capable of obtaining more than 10,000 
impressions from a typewritten stencil plate 
and is designed for high speed printing 
of 3,600 addresses per hour. Exclusive fea- 
tures include automatic adjustment to the 
thickness of material being printed as well 
as an automatic provision for isolating the 
inking roller when the printing cycle has 
been completed. 


MODERN COOLER 


A new series of drinking water coolers is 
known as the WF models. 

Specifications: Finger-tip plus foot con- 
trols are standard on all models. Capaci- 
ties range from 6 gph to 22 gph to ac- 
commodate a complete range of applica- 
tions. Either air cooled or water cooled 
condensers are offered. Manufactured by 
Temprite Products Corp. 


OFFSET PRESS 


Developed by Davidson Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, this high-speed small offset printing 
press is available in a choice of four 
modern colors to match modern office de- 
cor. Two-cylinder basic design has been 
used to accomplish printing of high quality 
on a wide range of paper stocks from the 
very lightest to the very heaviest. The 
new “Dualith 500” will handle a wide 
range of sizes up to 11” x 17”. 

The press will produce offset printing 
from either metal plates or paper masters. 
A built-in chain delivery system is stand- 
ard equipment, assuring that all sheets 
are stripped and delivered positively. 





























PORTABLE CALCULATOR 


The production of a portable calculator 
that weighs six pounds has been an- 
nounced by General Industrial Co. For 
bookkeepers, accountants and businessmen 
on the move, this 10-key manual automatic 
calculator fits any brief case with no loss 
in capacity or speed. 

Called the Contex, the calculator has 
a standard 10-key keyboard for fast touch- 
system operation. It totals to as high as 
1l digits and complete operation is ac- 
complished with an easy one-inch stroke of 
the actuating bar. The machine is capable 
of attaining speeds up to 400 cycles per 
minute. 





Shown in the photograph above is the Standard Register Selectronic 
Burster, which separates the continuous forms into single sheets. 


After computing, cards are placed in an accounting machine, which 
writes policy on continuous forms at rate of one every six seconds. 


DOUBLED OUTPUT 


CHARLES M. FISH 
President 
Freeport Insurance Company 
Freeport, Illinois 


| HAS OFTEN been said that insur- 


ance companies, regulated by law 
as to rates and other matters of dol- 
lars and cents, really have only one 
product to sell and one field in which 
to compete: Service. Today's pol- 
icyholder will rate his company on 
one important factor of 
Time. 

Two years ago, Freeport Insur- 
ance Company was plagued with an 
average of 500 unfound week-old 
correspondence items on hand. With 
us sending the agent a notice of ex- 
piration 45 days in advance, two 
months or a total of one-sixth of 
our policies were tied up in renewal 
action. The agent usually sent the 
renewals back in a group and the 
resulting peak load meant delay. 
Therefore, we combined our ac- 
quaintance with our problems with 
the knowledge of business machine 
and paperwork simplification ex- 
perts. The results of these joint 
efforts were that by converting to 
continuous forms in the policy writ- 
ing department, we doubled our out- 
put from 50 to 100 policies a day 
per girl. By adding a tape punch to 
the typewriter writing our policies, 


service : 
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we are now preserving constant in- 
formation for renewals on punched 
cards at a rate at least three times 
as fast as before. And, a computer 
installation produces renewals from 
punched cards at a rate of one every 
six seconds. 

Now there are never more than 
70 unfound correspondences a week 
old on hand. We begin processing 
our policies the same day they come 
in. We have been able to accomplish 
this without having to hire more 
personnel—a vital point in this criti- 
cal labor area where we have to 
compete with factories paying higher 
wages to female employees. 


The Company 


Freeport Insurance Company, a 
multiple-line company (fire, auto- 
mobile and casualty), home 
offices in Freeport, Illinois, a com- 
munity of 25,000. It is over 40 years 
old and has 210 employees in the 
seven states of Florida, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana 
and Illinois. We sell 15 kinds of 
insurance and write 130,000 policies 
totaling nine million dollars an- 
nually. Eighty per cent of our busi- 
ness is renewal—a sure sign that we 
are succeeding in giving our cus- 
tomer the service he wants. We 
operate under the American Agency 


has 


System with independent agents 
who represent numerous insurance 
companies. 

When a new application for in- 
surance comes in to us, it is screened 
for a history of recklessness, other 
cars owned, and previous insurance. 
It then goes to the underwriter who 
decides on its acceptability and rate. 
The latter is converted into dollars 
and cents and goes to the policy 
writing department. There, the ap- 
plication information is manually 


(Continued on page 44) 
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GUY FERGASON 


You Can‘t Duck Accountability 


RDINARILY, management would 
oo the charge that they duck 
responsibility. Responsibility for 
what? One must be specific as to 
the area and type of responsibility. 
Every decision, every action, every 
policy has its own brand of respon- 
sibility. This month we are covering 
the responsibility for the results of 
decision-making. 

We use words and then assign to 
those words such meaning as is con- 
sistent with our opinion and our in- 
tention regardless of whether the 
same meaning is ascribed to the 
words by others. Therein 
weakness of communication. 


lies a 
As in 
the computer field, we must have a 
common language. 

Ask anyone for his definition of 
duty and you will get a variety of 
answers ranging from “something 
the boss asks me to do” to “a moral 
obligation.” Some think of a duty 
as a temporary assignment; others 
think of it as a prescribed part of 
their job. Still others think of only 
the routine aspects of their job as 
duty. In industrial engineering, a 
duty is any task assignment, repeti- 
tive, temporary, or special, which 
has either been officially assigned or 
created by self-inducement, as part 
of a job. 


Responsibility for Others 


When one person must see to it 
that another performs these task as- 
signments, that person has responsi- 
bilities for the work of others. Not- 
withstanding, the dictionary defini- 
tion states that responsibility and 
accountability mean the same thing, 
accountability goes a step further 
and includes the results of perform- 
ance or action. 
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In our opinion there are two types 
of accountability—one which attends 
execution and rests on the employee 
—the other which attends delegation 
and rests on the management that 
has delegated the duties. Neither 
can be ducked. The employee can- 
not duck the accountability for ade- 
quate and correct performance. 
Management has every right to ex- 
pect the employee to perform satis- 
factorily—however, if management 
fails to properly communicate its 
wishes, and if management fails to 
correct inefficient performance, then 
management becomes accountable 
for the results. 


An Example 


An example may help pose the 
problem. The treasurer of a south- 
ern company asked his assistant to 
attend a foreclosure sale brought by 
a first mortgage holder against prop- 
erty on which this company held a 
second mortgage. The company had 
loaned money on a note secured by a 
second mortgage. The prime note 
which was secured by the first mort- 
gage was in default. In order to 
protect their interests, the company 
wanted to bid on the property for 
enough to pay off the first mortgage 
balance. The balance of the first 
mortgage note was $30,000; the 
balance of the second mortgage was 
$26,000 ; the fair appraised value of 
the property was $60,000. 

The treasurer gave his assistant 
one check for $30,000 and these in- 
structions: “If no one else bids, you 
bid $30,000 and tender your check 
in payment. If others bid, you are 
authorized to go as high as $60,000, 
in which case you tender your check 
($30,000). We have 24 hours to 


cover the balance. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

The assistant said that he did. 
When he arrived at the room where 
the sale was to be conducted, he 
learned that each bidder was re- 
quired to register (his name, et 
cetera) and his opening bid. In- 
stead of asking about subsequent 
bidding procedure, the Assistant as- 
sumed he had only one bid so he 
made it his highest bid, i.e., $60,- 
000. No one else bid on the property 
so that the $60,000 bid won. The ex- 
cess of the bid over the first mort- 
gage note went to the second 
mortgage holder (i.e., $26,000) still 
leaving $4,000 as the cost of the 
assistant’s confusion and mistake. 

Is the treasurer at fault and is 
he accountable for this failure? If 
the treasurer were up before a board 
of inquiry in which accountability 
were being placed, several questions 
would be asked: 

1. Did you fully explain the task 
which had been delegated ? 

2. Did you anticipate problems and 
provide for them? 

3. Did you have good reason to as- 
sume that the employee was capable 
of executing the assignment ? 

If the answer to these questions 
is “yes,” accountability rests with 
the assistant ; otherwise the treasurer 
is accountable for the mistake which 
cost the company $4,000. 


Who's the Fall Guy? 


Often a small segment of a pro- 
fession or business does such things 
as to cause criticism to the whole. 
In our work we have the opportunity 
to review the mistakes and the prob- 
lems which give rise to the mistakes. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Copy thousands of different documents daily 
... thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY 


A New York insurance company is 
xerographically copying more than 10,- 
000 different documents a day, turn- 
ing out—on ordinary, inexpensive 
paper—dry, positive prints ready for 
immediate use. 


PUSH 
THE BUTTON... 


and copies flow! 


This application is typical of the im- 
mense speed, economy, and versatility 
of a Copyflo® continuous printer . 
automatic xerography at its brilliant 
best. 

A Copyflo printer’s benefits are not 
limited to insurance firms 
are of equal value wherever volume 
copying is the need. 

A Copyflo printer enlarges, reduces, 
or copies size to size. It offers you the 
speediest, most flexible, most economi- 
cal way to get quality copies—precisely 
like the original—from opaque docu- 
ments or microfilm. The machine cop- 
ies onto offset paper masters or vellum 
intermediates as well. 


Its services 


Write for proof-of-performance fold- 
ers showing how companies all over the 
country are speeding paperwork dupli- 
cating and saving thousands of dollars 
yearly with automatic xerography. 
XEROX CorPoRATION (formerly Haloid 
Xerox Inc.), 61-116X Haloid Street. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 





booklets 


P-419—-Compact Catalogue 


The Compact Catalogue—Volume Il 
should prove a time and money saving way 
to buy advertising specialties and business 
gifts. Over 500 best-selling and unusual 
items are shown such as scissors sharpeners, 
magnetic lint brushes, carton cutters, re- 
frigerator thermometers and vests. These and 
the many other ideas illustrated are aimed at 
helping you out think instead of out spend 
competition. Included in the booklet is a 
coupon which can be used to get more 
information about a particular item or items. 
The gifts shown range in cost from a penny 
each to $30.00 and there should be some- 
thing of interest to each reader. 


P.420—Rating Guide 


You can put a yardstick on your dictated 
and promotion letters with a simple check 
list called the "Letter Rating Guide" which 
poses ten questions every letter writer should 
ask himself about the letters he is sending 
out. The guide suggests that you have your 
secretary make an extra carbon of all the 
letters you write for one week and then 
devote an hour or two to rating them— 
asking yourself such questions as “Does each 
sentence carry one thought and no more 
than one thought?" or "Do you believe what 
you have written?" You can judge your 
own letters by simple “yes” or ''no' answers 
and then work towards improving letter 
writing skills, saving dictating and transcrib- 
ing time and reducing letter costs. 


P-421—Color Catalogue 


A new catalogue of full-color "Promo- 
tional Letterheads" is now available. In this 
valuable portfolio you will find original pic- 
torial designs on laid vellum offset, suitable 
for reproducing messages on all types of 
offset lithography or letterpress printing. The 
catalogue, which offers the advantage of 
four-color process art, is fully indexed for 
instant reference to many multi-use and 
seasonal advertising promotion ideas. The 
portfolio offers punch line, Easter, spring and 
summer, bridal, sports, vacation and mis- 
cellaneous ideas. One of the many station- 
ery suggestions should fit your needs as the 
perfect means of bringing new promotional 
copy to the public. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Accountability—Continued 


It is difficult not to let the exceptions 
make so great an impression that 
one writes in a negative tone. Yet 
the “wrong way of doing things” 
makes admirable material for arti- 
cles. Now we are thinking of the 
executive who tries to duck his re- 
sponsibilities and his accountability 
by using his authority to blame 
someone. 

We cannot help but think of a 
screw machine products company 
that had employed a friend of ours 
as a consultant. The management of 
this company always “blew its top” 
when an error was brought to their 
attention (usually by a customer). 
They would chase the error down 
and “find the responsible person” 
and then proceed to “dress him down 
properly.” Management never ana- 
lyzed the errors to determine the 
extent of their accountability for not 
providing proper and adequate tools, 
or improving method; they only 
wanted to find a “patsy.” The result 
of this attitude was that every cus- 
tomer’s order and resulting invoice 
(which accounted for 90% of the 
errors) was checked at least five 
different times and by five different 
persons—not in order to increase 
efficiency but to be able to prove that 
the error was not committed by 
the person in question. This cost the 
company an additional five employ- 
ees (they had seven calculating ma- 
chine operators and needed only 
two) at an average salary of 
$360/month, or a total of $21,- 
600/year for defense against ac- 
cusations. 


Defense Mechanisms 


When management uses its au- 
thority to place the blame for errors, 
the organization develops several 
defensive mechanisms, each of 
which is costly. The employees (1) 
waste time in checking the work of 
others so as not to be blamed for 
others’ errors; (2) bury the errors 
in order to keep them from manage- 
ment, or (3) lie about their work. 

An error or mistake is a statistical 
occurrence which results from han- 
dling a volume of work. Errors are 
bound to occur—the questions are: 
Are the errors (1) human errors? 
(2) mechanical errors? (3) errors 


of judgment? (4) errors of careless- 
ness? (5) errors of ignorance? (6) 
errors of misinterpretation? (7) 
how frequently do they occur? and 
(8) how costly is the error? 

The principal point of inquiry is 
not who’s to blame but how can we 
prevent their recurrence? If man- 
agement completely ignores the of- 
fice, the errors of carelessness and 
inattention will increase. If manage- 
ment fails to communicate ade- 
quately, the errors of misinterpreta- 
tion will increase. If management 
fails to provide training, the errors 
of judgment will increase. If man- 
agement fails in its modernization 
of machine and method, there will 
be an increasing number of mechan- 
ical failures. Human errors will al- 
ways be with us—they are the little 
errors that spring from the tempera- 
mental differences among people and 
the variations in temperament as 
between periods of time (called 
personality cycles). Finally, if man- 
agement is careless in its employ- 
ment practices, the failures of the 
employees due to ignorance and lack 
of ability will become apparent. 


A Squad Car 


We have written so often about 
the advantages of staff meetings in 
which management “just talks things 
over” with its associates. It’s re- 
markable how the presence of a 
squad car on the highway helps make 
drivers honest. It’s also remarkable 
how much an interested manage- 
ment can inspire an organization to 
more efficient service (the analogy 
may be crude but it is appropriate). 

It has been said, and often written, 
that the loneliest guy in the office 
is the boss. It is not our nature to 
accept statements without some 
speculation as to the cause. In our 
previous articles we dilated on the 
premise that management sometimes 
develops the habit (or attitude) of 
making all or most of the decisions. 
This obviously closes the door to 
employee participation and increases 
the one-man rule that leads to the 
loneliness to which we referred. It 
also increases the accountability of 
management beyond that which rea- 
sonably attends the direction of busi- 
ness affairs. 

Sometimes the lone hand status 
is accentuated by management's fail- 
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ure to share the rewards of success. 
One swallow doesn’t make a sum- 
mer nor does one statement estab- 
lish a principle—yet the statement 
made by an employee could express 
an attitude which develops when 
no one receives adequate credit for 
his efforts. One employee said to 
another, “The boss certainly works 
hard, doesn’t he?” The other em- 
ployee replied, “So what—he’s get- 
ting paid for it.” 


Profit Sharing 


Profit sharing or some form of 
incentive is not popular, due in part 
to the misunderstanding of its pur- 
pose, or, more appropriately, an 
over-expectation of results from 
profit sharing. Another reason for 
management’s reluctance to share 
profits is the common opinion that 
such plans are complicated. Of course 
they can be made so complicated 
that they become unwieldy. A profit- 
sharing plan is not a substitute for 
good management—it is a recogni- 
tion that by good management the 
employees as a group met manage- 
ment’s expectations. Merit rating is 
the vehicle by which individual per- 
formance is recognized and_ re- 
warded. Profit sharing is the vehicle 
by which group performance is re- 
warded. 

There is no general agreement on 
profit sharing nor is there agreement 
on the many aspects of management 
which differentiate company 
from another. Our point is that the 
recognition of the employees and 
their contribution to a_ successful 
operation is essential to get them to 
assume that part of the responsibil- 
ity and accountability that follows 
execution and performance. 


one 


Activities Control 


Control of office activities is at- 
tained in two ways: (1) by personal 
contact of management in order to 
determine if the employees are carry- 
ing their load; (2) by establishing 
predetermined methods so that the 
employees can function in the boss’s 
absence. Both ways must be care- 
fully used—if the relies too 
heavily on personal contact, the em- 
ployees begin to rely on his instruc- 


boss 


tions, which is another way of saying 
that accountability is being shifted 
in toto to management. Under this 
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more policies per day...lower unit cost 


The Friden Model B Computyper® reduces policy typing to a one-girl, one- 
machine operation—fast, accurate, economical and supremely practical. 
As fast as the operator types the data on the policy, the Computyper delivers 
the answers: 

—computes all premium extensions 

—computes and deducts agent’s commission 

—renders net amount due. 


Manual calculation, verification and transcribing are completely eliminated. 
One girl on one machine does it all. And, as an automatic by-product of its 
operation, the Computyper can also control the punching of tab cards for 
statistical purposes. 

Your local Friden Systems Man will be glad to tell you more about this 
remarkable machine and its equally remarkable results. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 

THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with — 
there can be no other word for it. 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World Friden 





Accountability—Continued 


plan of operation, each employee has 
the perfect excuse—“That’s 
you told me to do!” 

If the boss relies too heavily on 
method, the office gets snarled in 
red tape because methods require 
forms—forms end in reports—re- 
ports take time to prepare, read and 
file. 


what 


Somewhere between the complete 
dependence on the boss and the com- 
plete reliance on method is the area 
of management which uses each (1.e., 
personal contact and methodology ) 
in such proportions as to develop a 
well-run office. No one can tell just 
exactly where that balance point is. 
It varies one way or another in each 
office. We favor the personal contact 
that goes just far enough to let the 
employees know of management’s 
interest in their activities, to keep 
them informed and to be available 
to handle the exceptional problems, 
relying on method to keep the rou 
tine affairs going. Here again we 
stress the need to tell the employees 
what is expected of them. If the 
employees are not doing what is ex- 
pected nor producing up to standard 
—tell them—help them correct their 
approach. If the employees do cor- 
rect their work habits, then we have 
the problem of rewarding them for 
their performance. Thus we go round 
and round, chasing our tail like a 
dog—present performance, correc- 
tion, attainment and reward. 
out “correction” and “attainment” 
and “present performance” becomes 
the for “reward.” 


Leave 


basis Manage- 


ment has the responsibility of spark- 
ing the organization. When we see 
a listless, careless group of employ- 
ees, we do not give the “molasses 
and sulphur” to the employees, we 


give it to management. The back 
wheels can go no farther than the 
front—they may revolve faster or 
slower, depending on the circum- 
ference, but in point of distance, one 
follows the other. 

In the final analysis, we, as man- 
agement, get what we pay for—no 
more, no less, over a long period of 
time. Here are a few questions that 
should be answered if the boss feels 
that he is carrying too heavy a 
load : 

1. Do you ask your employees to 
assume additional duties or do you 
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anticipate that they will “take over” 
on their own? 

2. Do you resent any show of ag- 
gressiveness on the part of employ- 
ees? 

3. When you give an assignment do 
you also give sufficient information 
to permit successful conclusion of 
the task? 

4. Do you expect all of the rewards 
of success to go to you—or do you 
share with the employees? 

5. Do your employees feel that if 
they do carry more responsibilities 
that they will be recognized ? 

6. Do you anticipate problems and 
plan operations in advance? 

7. Do you protect your employees 
against criticism from outside ? 

8. How much cooperation do you get 
from your employees in an emer- 
gency or rush job? 

9. Do you keep your employees so 
well informed that they understand 
your problems when they arise? 

10. How well would your office run 
if you were removed for a long pe- 
riod of time? 


BUSINESS CARDS 


A DISTINCTIVE NEW business calling 
card—combining traditional text 
with a color photograph—has been 
introduced by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Kodacolor Business Cards 
identify the giver both by picture 
and text, command special attention 
from business contacts, and work as 
a prestige-builder for the individual 
and his firm. 

The card has a glossy finish and is 
standard size. Pictures for the cards 
can be made from a Kodacolor nega- 
tive, color transparency, or color 
print or enlargement. 


STORAGE RACK 


Now you CAN store tape loops 
safely and keep them immediately 
available for use. Dresser Products’ 
new Loop Storage and Feed Rack 
holds any number of tapes on 16 
hangers and rotates on a turntable 
so any desired loop can be brought 
into position with the touch of a 
finger. The entire rack with tapes 
may be rolled to and from storage. 


Short tapes are removed for proc- 
essing; and long loops are fed 
through conventional readers with- 
out removing them from the rack. 
This protects your tapes from the 
hazards of conventional feeding and 
handling. If loops are exceedingly 
long—over 15 feet—they may be re- 
moved from the rack and supported 
by an outrigger attachment that pro- 
vides triple support and safety for 
long loops. The outrigger which can 
be attached to the rack in seconds 
will handle tape loops up to 50 feet 
long safely. 


Cabinet Available 


The entire rack stands 50 inches 
high, is 15 inches in diameter, and 
is mounted on ball casters. It is rug- 
gedly built of wood and steel with 
chrome plated fittings. If you re- 
quire greater security for your tape 
loops, a cabinet fits around the rack 
and may be closed and locked when 
the rack is not in use. 
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the furniture, of course, by All-Stee! 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Comfort and style together with tasteful use of color 


are combined in office furniture by All-Steel. Here 


Ar: is furniture that creates a background for bette: 
cae ‘Lp . 
work. See your ASE dealer or write for brochure 





AUTOMATIC COMPOSER 


JUSTOWRITER, THE AUTOMATIC tape- 
operated composing machine made 
by Friden, Inc., is now available 
with edge card punch and edge card 
reader to quickly prepare listings in 
any sequence for duplicator or off- 
set printing. The edge cards are the 
same commonly used as address and 
item cards in data processing sys- 
Edge 


can be code- 


punched in continuous form, then 


tems. cards 
separated, filed, and run over and 
over in any order. Copy for printing 
directories, parts, property, subscrip- 
tion, library, and stock and bond 
listings are a few of the uses. 


Pregummed Labels 


Each listing is typed first on a 
Justowriter AA Recorder. Contin- 
uous, pregummed labels—also serv- 
ing as proof of typing accuracy 
are created, and simultaneously the 
code- 


identical information is 


punched in prefolded, continuous 
edge cards. At such time as a list- 
ing is to be printed, the required 
cards are selected and run through 
the reading unit of the AA Recorder. 
Master paper plates or repro copy 
for duplicator or offset printing can 
be prepared during this operation. 
If it is desired to perpetuate a par- 
ticular listing for reruns at a later 
date, the 


information read 


from the cards can be punched in a 


being 


continuous paper tape. This medium 
can be used interchangeably with 
edge cards in both the punch and 
reader mechanisms. Should the ap- 
plication call for justified composi- 
tion, the tape can be inserted in a 
reproducer for automatic copysetting 
at 100 words a minute. 
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PHOTOELECTRIC READER 


A NEW PHOTOELECTRIC tape reader, 
incorporating a unique application 
of chopped reflected light, has been 
developed by Omnitronics, Inc. The 
reader is generally applicable where 
reliable tape reading is required for 
input to digital computers, communi- 
cation systems, tape convertors, ma- 
chine tool control and the like. The 
reader offers a novel combination of 
simplicity and compactness in de- 
sign and stability of operation with 
unusual flexibility in types of tape 
and selection of tape speeds. 

Since reflected light is used, a far 
better ratio of signal-to-noise is at- 
tained in reading the more translu- 
cent tapes, leading to a greater de- 
gree of reliability. 

The new tape reader, known as 
Model PTR-7, also features such 
trouble free components as silicon 
solar cells, solid-state amplifiers and 
power supply and simple mech- 
anisms. It will read standard tape 
widths: 11/16”, 7/8” or 1” and up 
to 8 channels and sprocket of strip 
or continuous loop tape. 

The machine is capable of optional 
selection of speeds, 10, 30, 75 and 
100 inches per second, with up to 
1000 characters per second reading 
rate. From dead stop until the time 
the tape is going full maximum speed 
requires three milliseconds. The 
machine will stop the tape in less 
than one millisecond. It will start- 
stop on every character up to 100 
characters/second, if desired or nec- 
essary. 


NEW METHODS SERVICE 


James L. ALLEN, chairman of the 
partnership of Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, nationwide 47-year-old man- 
agement consulting firm, recently 
announced the formation of an asso- 
ciated corporation, Booz, Allen 
Methods Service, Inc., industrial 
engineering consultants. The new 
company will provide specialized 


consulting services to increase prof- 
its through improved productivity 


and utilization of personnel, facili- 
ties, materials and equipment. The 
company will serve clients primarily 
in the insurance field, banking, 
utilities, manufacturing and _ non- 
profit institutions. Initially, the 
corporation plans to open offices in 
New York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles. 

The new firm cited the opportuni- 
ties for improved profits and cost 
reduction available to insurance 
companies through proper appli- 
cation of such techniques as Super- 
visors’ Work Analysis Program, 
instituting effective work scheduling 
and cost controls, and advanced 
clerical work measurement and 
work simplification. The firm’s per- 
sonnel bring extensive experience 
in these areas to the insurance field. 


CORRECTION FOLDER 


Now BEING MARKETED: an unusual 
stick-on “match book” folder con- 
taining, instead of matches, Ko-Rec- 
Type typing correction sheets. The 
packet is available with agent’s or 
company’s advertising message 
printed on its cover. Each Ko-Rec- 
Type booklet features a unique 
stick-on tab for attaching directly to 
typewriter or desk. 

According to the manufacturer, 
Cub Products Corp., each booklet is 
good for up to 100 eraserless correc- 
tions. To make corrections, a sheet 
of Ko-Rec-Type is placed over the 
error, the mistake is simply over- 
typed, and is completely covered by 
a special white coating ; correct copy 
is then typed directly over the pre- 
vious error. After use, Ko-Rec- 
Type sheets may be re-inserted in 
the folder. Of particular importance 
to advertisers, states the manufac- 
turer, is the usefulness of the prod- 
uct in offices and the resulting high 
number of advertising impressions 
per booklet. 
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ROBERT K. KISSINGER 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Company 


OMPLETE EDP IN many insur- 
_ ibe companies with sub offices, 
or groups of companies (becoming 
more common) will find data trans- 
mission an important adjunct to 
their computer research. Substantial 
savings and other benefits may be 
realized because fast data transmis- 
sion delays the time when multiple 
computer systems are required in 
various locations. Nationwide In- 
surance fits this pattern with its 
data transceiver system linking the 
home office and regional offices. An- 
other situation is anticipated when 
we have our real fine computer sys- 
tem operating and someone asks the 
question, why are we using ma- 
chines, capable of Micro-second 
speed, to process data initially de- 
layed by mailing and subsequently 
allowing report outputs to lie on 
the analyst’s desk for days before 
the results are distributed. 


Important Contributions 


A number of manufacturers have 
recently made important contribu- 
tions in this area and can provide 
data transmission systems for the 
transmission of digital data from 
such record media as punched cards, 
magnetic tape, facsimile or paper 
tape over wire lines, cable, radio or 
microwave facilities. Line services 
may be obtained in various options ; 
long distance or local, private or toll 
charge, or within the confines of 
the plant or office to a distance of 
5-30 miles. 

Kineplex card transmission sys- 
tem: Transmits 100 fully punched 
cards per minute, utilizes an IBM 
523 gang summary punch as input 
and output. A second 523 can be 
added to each terminal increasing 
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Data Transmission 


speed to 200 cards per minute, 100 
in either direction. The terminal 
equipment can be rented for $2,095 
per month, or purchased for $60,000. 

The Chrysler Corporation has ef- 
fectively tested the transmission of 
500,000 punched cards, at a rate of 
100 cards per minute. The V.A. 
also conducted a test of 350,000 
cards, representing actual insurance 
premium notices, transmitted be- 
tween St. Paul, Minnesota and Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Kineplex magnetic tape transmis- 
sion system transmits 300 magnetic 
tape characters per second (approxi- 
mately 24 times faster than card 
transmission). The terminal equip- 
ment can be rented for $2,715 per 
month, or purchased for $83,000. 

The rental and purchase prices 
given are shown only to illustrate 
the point that increased speed does 
not necessarily mean a correspond- 
ing increase in cost. 

IBM is going to make a serious 
bid to establish themselves in the 
data transmission field compatible 
with their position in the data proc- 
essing field. The new line has been 
given the trademark of IBM Tele- 
processing. 

Among the recent announcements 
is the 7701 magnetic tape terminal. 
The 7701 is capable of transmitting 
or receiving data directly from mag- 
netic tape over telephone or tele- 
graph lines at the rate of 150 charac- 
ters per second (about 10 times 
faster than present data transceiver 
speed ). 

The present data transceivers 
(065-066) can be adapted for use 
as keypunches, and for lease or toll 
line service. 

IBM announce, later this 
year, a serial card reader which can 
transmit at a rate of 45 cards per 
minute on toll line, or 58 cards per 
minute on leased line service. Simul- 
taneous operation on a transmit-re- 


will 


ceive basis can be obtained at the 
45 cards per minute speed. An in- 
teresting combination of the SCR, 
at remote locations, and the 7701 
in a central location will be avail- 
able. Speeds of approximately 112 
cards per minute transmitting and 
58 cards per minute receiving will 
result. A study of this configuration 
to replace the present Nationwide 
Insurance transceiver network re- 
sulted in an annual savings of $2,484 
annually. Again demonstrating that 
cost and speed are not necessarily 
compatible. 


Central Recording 


Another fairly new entry in data 
transmission is the type used within 
the plant (building) or within a city 
area limited to 5-30 miles maximum 
transmission. 

The IBM 357 Data Collection sys- 
tem, Friden’s Collectadata and the 
Stromberg Transacter illustrate this 
type of central recording directly 
from production areas. A most re- 
cent entry is the AVCO (Crosley) 
Comex 104; basically a two speed 
tape recorder. It records the output 
of an existing transmitter (card or 
paper tape) onto magnetic tape at 
normal speeds of 60-100 words per 
minute and replays this data into 
the telephone circuits at 10 times 
the recording speed. The 104 can 
either transmit or receive. 

For the paper tape users Friden’s 
Teledata, RCA’s DaSpan, the 
Stromberg Transacter, Teletype’s 
Model 28 and Franklin Electronic’s 
Autofax offer a variety of equip- 
ments, methods and speeds in data 
transmission. 


In summary, the recent progress 
in data transmission can be summed 
up as: 

1. Increases in transmission speeds 
of 8-10 to 1. 
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ARE YOU EXECUTIVE CALIBER? 


JAMES F. JENKS 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


F YOU HAD a chance to get to the 
he in business—would you be 
ready for it? Some men would... 
others will never make the grade. 
It takes more than brains and ambi 
tion. The plain fact is that success 
comes as the result of hard work 
and constructive planning. Any man 
of normal intelligence can succeed 
if he has the will to succeed and if 
his efforts are properly directed. 


Different Ideas 


Why is it that men of equal ability 
fare so differently in competition for 
better jobs and bigger salaries? 
They have different ideas of what 
“ambition” means. To one, it means 
reading, talking, dreaming about get- 
ting ahead. To the other ambition 
means action. 

Which type are you? 

Action needn’t mean whirlwind 
activity eight hours a day plus over 
time. Sometimes it doesn’t mean 
visible action at all but mental work. 
A classic example of this is in the 
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story told about John D. Rocke- 
feller. 

The multimillionaire once startled 
a young executive by the blunt state- 
ment: “You mustn’t work so hard!” 
The man was amazed. He thought 
the way to impress Mr. Rockefeller 
was to show how hard he could 
work. “Hire an assistant and teach 
him to do your work,” directed the 
man whose financial success is a 
phenomenon in American industrial 
lore. “Then put your feet on the 
desk and think up some new ways 
for the company to make more 
money.” 

Why should thinking be more 
profitable than action at times? Be- 
cause for every thousand skilled and 
trained workers, even in the most 
highly technical and respected pro- 
fessions like engineering, there are 
only a few administrators. 


Groundwork for Advancement 


Knowing all you can about the 
business you’re in is the groundwork 
for advancement. But directing the 
efforts of others in the 
field is where the top 
jobs wait. The current 


same 
money 
demand 


for executives is more intense 
than ever before but competi- 
tion is keener and skilled workers 
are more plentiful. The average 
age of the country’s executives has 
reached a dangerously high mark, 
however, and across the country, in- 
dustrial leaders foresee hundreds of 
vacancies in executive ranks in the 
next five years with not enough 
younger men ready to fill them. 


At a Crossroads 


Let’s assume you are determined 
to replace some retiring executive 
earning a 5-figure salary. This am- 
bition places you at a crossroads. 
How will you direct your efforts, 
choose the right path to outstanding 
financial achievement ? 

What seems to be a realistic an- 
swer appears in Forging Ahead in 
Business, a booklet prepared by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute of 
New York and Toronto. Modern 
business, it observes, requires more 
than “slaves or human _ encyclo- 
pedias,” more than ambition and 
natural ability. The big need is for 
men trained in the fundamentals of 
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Mount riders and endorsements in 8 seconds with 
“SCOTCH” Brand Double-Coated Tape #665 


START, 0 SECONDS. Pick up rider from stack. No. ONE SECOND. Press rider on double-coated tape on 
need to rush. Whole operation is speedy, simple. its C-12 Applier. (Here’s where one side of tape sticks.) 


3 SECONDS. Simply pull rider right across applier and 5 SECONDS. Stick rider in place on policy. (Here’s 
cut double-coated tape on efficient cutting-edge. where the other side of the double-coated tape sticks.) 


a 


7 SECONDS. The job is done! Looks neat, without any 8 SECONDS. Place on pile of assembled policies. 
mess or wrinkles. And there are no staples to snag or Rider will always hold tight in position, thanks to 
bulk up files. double-coated tape! 
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Doubled Output—from page 33 
typed onto the continuous-form pol 
icy declaration by a clerk 
typewriter is hooked to an 
Tape Punch. 

The Standard “Kant 
Slip” forms now used in this depart 
ment have eliminated the time-con 
suming individual alignment of each 
policy by the typist and the need for 
her to remove each finished policy 
declaration and add blank 


whose 


IBM 


Register 


another 
one. 

In addition, some 18 months ago, 
the State of Illinois that 
insurance companies must indicate 
to the insured what his classification 
means. We used to have to fill out 
and send a separate card with each 
policy. Now, part five of the form 
contains that information automati 
cally typed through on carbon. In 
cidentally, all the carbons are blocked 
out at the proper places so that each 
part contains only information nec 
essary to it. 


decided 


The Forms 


Part one is the home office rec 
ord. Part two is the policy declara 
tion, inserted in the policy jacket 


to serve as the insured’s actual pol 


icy. Part three is the agent’s copy 


Part four is a memorandum of in 
surance for the insured. 
tells the 
as mentioned above. 


Part five 
classification, 
And, part six 
is an identification card to be carried 
by the insured in his billfold or glove 
compartment, 


insured his 


As the girl types the new policy, 


the information is automatically 


Code clerk in renewal department uses auto- 
graphic regisier in handwriting renewal rate 
factors on the two-part computer input form. 


i4 





Operator keypunches renewal rate information 
from input cards onto IBM punched card from 
which price of the policy will be computed. 


punched into paper tape on her 
typewriter tape punch. This tape 
goes to our tabulating department 
where the information is reproduced 
on punched cards by a_ tape-to- 
card converter. 
formation 


Formerly, this in- 
keypunched into 
cards and verified by girls in the 
tabulating department. Now, the 
tape is a by-product and the con- 
verter operates virtually unattended. 
Thus, we have eliminated keypunch- 
ing and verification and tripled our 
card output. 

When the renewal comes in, a 
code girl in our renewal department 
handwrites a computer input form, 
designed for us by Standard Regis- 
ter. It contains renewal rating fac- 
tors such as the old policy number, 
agency number, 


was 


agent’s commis- 
sion, state, billing date, underwriting 
information, inception and expira- 
tion dates, rate territory and class, 
liability limits, ete. 


Form Holders 


To eliminate the need for indi- 
vidually inserting the two-part form 
and carbon paper into typewriters, 
we have installed three Standard 
Register Form Flow Registers. 
These are small, inexpensive ma- 
chines which hold the forms, do 
with separate carbons, and 
automatically separate and eject the 
two-part, continuous forms. 
register costs 


away 


Each 
than one-third 
the price of an electric typewriter 
which wouldn’t have done the job as 
well. 

One copy of this form is stapled 
to the expiring policy to serve as a 
notice that the policy is in the re- 


less 


newal process and the insured is 
covered in case something comes up 
during this process. The second 
copy is sent to the tabulating de- 
partment where the information is 
keypunched into IBM cards and 
goes into a RAMAC 305 Computer 
which figures the price of the insur- 
ance. These price cards, policy writ- 
ing cards and statistical cards are 
then merged with our file (constant 
information) cards (there may be 
from four to ten of them), and all 
are put through an accounting ma- 
chine which prints the policies at 
a rate of one every six seconds. 

As the policies come off, a De- 
collator separates the six-part form 
into continuous forms of each of the 
six parts and rewinds the carbon 
onto a spindle. From there the con- 
tinuous forms go to a “Selec-tronic 
Surster” which separates them. 

Thus, with renewals, the compu- 
ter does the work of ten girls work- 
ing all day. We have eliminated 
manual policy writing, rate check- 
ing, keypunching and verification of 
all but renewal information. We 
have gained a neat policy which 
never has erasures and is always 
identical in spacing and in type. 


TRAFFIC STOPPER 


Tue VERSATILE BostircH B8R 
office stapler has been stopping traf- 
fic at Tiffany & Company’s Fifth 
Avenue store in New York City. As 
the focal point in the window display, 
the stapler draws attention to three 
of Tiffany’s gold necklaces valued at 
$985. The unique window display, 
created by display-director, Gene 
Moore, also utilizes white paper 
links stapled together, which help to 
suggest the design of the necklaces. 
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Nurses on duty must wash hands before han- 
dling medical supplies. Scott high absorbency 
towels in cabinets help speed drying time. 


RAYMOND I. BENJAMIN 
Building Superintendent 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


N UNRESTRICTED RUSH of 
aes tee hundred employees 
to get home at the end of a work day 
would ordinarily cause some type of 
congestion in any building. The 
problem becomes most acute in the 
washrooms if provisions have not 
been made for handling such large 
groups. 

Our new, modern office building 
designed by Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill and selected by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects as “One 
of the Ten Buildings In America’s 
Future,” has been _ scientifically 
planned to prevent jam-ups during 
rush hours. In designing the build- 
ing, the problem of washroom con- 
gestion was studied meticulously. 
Principles of washroom design, ad- 
vocated by Scott Paper Company’s 
Washroom Advisory Service, were 
adopted to help us overcome wash- 
room traffic problems. 

Efficient layout and placement of 
sinks, fixtures, towel cabinets and 
receptacles enable employees to clean 


Orderly traffic flow patterns are typified in 
Lip- 
stick bars and mirrors are in adjoining room. 


women's washrooms of Conn. General. 
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FUNCTIONAL 


WASHROOMS 


up quickly after work without get- 
ting in each other’s way. Recessed, 
stainless steel towel cabinets are lo- 
cated near exits to draw traffic from 
the sinks and away from the paths of 
incoming personnel. 


Saves Towels 


are filled with Ultra 
High Absorbency towels to help 
users speed drying time. Usually, 
only one towel is needed to dry the 
hands and face. 


Cabinets 


This has resulted 
in lower towel consumption and af- 
fords a saving in towel expense as 
well as less servicing of cabinets. 
All washrooms have a_ pleasant 
appearance and are nicely tiled in 


ceramic. They are well-lighted and 
air-conditioned. There are no mir- 
rors over the sinks in the women’s 
washrooms, a feature that makes 
users move immediately away from 
sinks to the towel cabinets to dry 
their hands, and then to special lip- 
stick bars to arrange their make-up. 
With mirrors over the lipstick bars, 
there is less chance of sink drains 
being clogged with hairpins, broken 
bits of combs, paper, 
strands of hair. 
Women’s 


and long 
washrooms also have 
full height, steel framed mirrors to 
help employees arrange their dress 
for a neat appearance on the job. A 
high quality liquid soap is provided 


(Continued on the next page 
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Functional Washrooms——Continued 


in all washrooms and is dispensed 
from central tanks. 
Fixtures are wall-hung, quiet op- 
erating, and permit ease of cleaning. 

All washrooms are easier to main- 
tain because off-the-floor equipment 
leaves surface areas free from ob- 
structions. Metal partitions for the 
toilet booths are hung from the ceil- 
ing and do not interfere with sweep- 
ing or mopping. 


soap storage 


There are fifty-four washrooms 
on the four levels of this modern 
structure, One of these facilities is 
a special washroom for eighty em- 
ployees of the company’s print shop. 
A Bradley Fountain unit is centered 
in the room, and recessed towel dis- 
pensers are located on the wall 
closest to the fountain. An adjoin- 
ing room contains air-vented lockers 
for these print shop employees. 


Close to Paradise 


Actually, the Connecticut General 
building comes close to being a main- 
tenance man’s paradise. This has 
been made possible because of the 
design which was influenced by con- 
venience, economy, and efficiency of 
operation. One important feature 
that eases maintenance problems is 
that virtually all air is filtered before 
it enters the building, so there is 
less dust and dirt to contend with. 
Also, there are seven hundred thou- 
sand square feet of unobstructed 
floor area which facilitates sweeping, 
mopping, and waxing floors. 

The building has been occupied 
since April 29, 1957 and we note 
that our maintenance personnel 
work more efficiently here than in 
our previous facilities. For example, 
cleaning women, on duty from 5 to 
10 P.M., are able to take care of 
fifteen hundred to nineteen hundred 
square feet every hour, compared 
with twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred square feet an hour in the old 
building. 

We believe the economy of build- 
ing maintenance is the result of the 
fine, functional design of the build- 
ing by our architects. The atmos- 
phere that has been created certainly 
is conducive to maintaining healthy 
employee relationships. 

Work moves more smoothly and 
rapidly than before. Our people are 


46 


enjoying the refreshing and produc- 
tive atmospheres in the offices, and 
they appreciate the convenience of 
neat, clean washrooms. We feel that 
the investment in these facilities is 
our insurance premium for a life- 
time dividend of happy employee as- 
sociations. 


‘a? 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 


CoMB-LIKE ARMS flying on layers of 
air can monitor as many as 280 
million characters of data in an in- 
formation storage system announced 
today by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. The new 1301 
disk storage unit can be linked to 
any of five of IBM’s intermediate 
to large solid-state computers or 
shared by any two of them. It trans- 
forms them into advanced informa- 
tion centers capable of relaying con- 
stantly updated information, by 
means of IBM Tele-processing de- 
vices, to remote points in thou- 
sandths of a second. Each unit holds 
from 50 to 56 million characters of 
information depending on the com- 
puter employed. A total of five units 
can be used with any of the five 
computers. The 1301 is available 
for use with the IBM 1410, 7070, 
7074, 7080 and 7090 computers. 
The file may be shared by any two 
of these systems. 


Cylinder Concept 


Each file contains one or two 
modules (or stacks) of 20 rapidly 
revolving disks for data storage. The 
1301 has a read/write head for each 
disk surface. These heads, at the 
end of comb-like access arms, are 


aligned in a vertical cylinder. Thus, 
at any given moment, they are posi- 
tioned opposite corresponding tracks 
or grooves on all forty disk surfaces 
in a module. 

This arrangement makes possible 
the picking up and depositing of 
data in corresponding data tracks 
with no access movement. Related 
information needed for frequent ref- 
erence can easily be placed in paral- 
lel tracks forming concentric cylin- 
ders of data for very fast reference. 
The only motion required within the 
file is horizontal from data cylinder 
to data cylinder. There is no neces- 
sity for vertical motion by the access 
arms, as in previous files, because 
there is a head for every disk sur- 
face. A flexible record length fea- 
ture adds to the efficiency of the 
1301. Records (units of informa- 
tion) of different lengths may be 
stored on the cylinders. The ca- 
pacity of the file, therefore, is much 
greater than that of fixed length files 
in which records are placed in identi- 
cal storage spaces regardless of size. 

The read/write heads are part of 
a gliding shoe designed to fly along 
the disk surface. These shoes actu- 
ally glide on a layer of air created 
by rotation of the disk at 1,800 
r.p.m, There is an equilibrium of 
forces which keeps the head balanced 
less than a hair’s breadth above the 
disk surface. 


New Applications Possible 


The 1301 makes feasible many 
large-size or large-volume jobs not 
previously possible within the com- 
puting range of the associated sys- 
tems. Such giant tasks as keeping 
track of the inventory of a large 
mail order house or the updating of 
the employment security accounts 
kept by the state government are 
within the scope of the 1301 files. 

Typically, the 1301 can be used 
as the basis for an information sys- 
tem for insurance. The detailed pol- 
icy records, loan accounts and divi- 
cend accounts of a life insurance 
company can be stored in the file. 
The data would serve the computer 
for the processing of billing, anni- 
versary calculations and renewals. 
In addition, it would also be imme- 
diately available anywhere in the 
company for policyholder and agent 
service, The loan department, for 
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example, could ask through a re- 
mote unit a half-mile away from 
the central computer the immediate 
status on policy equities for loan 
approval on any one of thousands 
of policies. 

All of the programs, or job in- 
structions, for an IBM 7090 can be 
stored on a 1301 unit. Instead of the 
usual several minutes required to set 
up a 7090 for a two or three minute 
processing job, the 1301 can rush 
another program into the 7090 in 
seconds, virtually closing time-con- 
suming and costly gaps between 
jobs. Sharing the same 1301 file, 
the scientific 7090 and commercial 
7080 can have reference to a wide 
range of both scientific and commer- 
cial programs. 


Executive Caliber—from page 42 


business, who thoroughly understand 
its operating principles. 

Corporations invest thousands of 
dollars a year on executive-training 
programs in the hope of developing 
management personnel, Many firms 
also depend on the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute to help them with 
their training problems. Since the 
founding of the Institute in 1909, 
more than half a million men have 
subscribed to its executive training 
program. Most of these men were 
at the crucial stage where they 
earned between 7 and 10 thousand 
dollars a year. Men in that salary 
range, says the Institute, are poten- 
tially worth at least twice the amount 
they’re being paid. If you're a 
“titled” businessman in your 20’s or 
30’s you will probably find yourself 
either coasting downhill to medioc- 
rity by 50 or applying your wits to 
climb to the top by that age, when 
your earning power should be at its 
height. 


Outstanding Qualities 


What are some of the things that 
can put you ahead of others in your 
field ? Better understanding of sound 
business principles, increased confi- 
dence in handling business problems, 
ability to make quick and accurate 
decisions, more leisure for recreation 
and constructive thought, increased 
ability to handle men. 
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This effort to reach the top—will 
it cost your health or your family 
pleasures? It needn’t, if you learn 
to organize your work so a greater 
volume can be handled with top effi- 
ciency in less time. 

You must use all your courage 
to force yourself to concentrate on 
the problem in hand, to study it 
from all angles, and to plan ahead. 
You must sustain your determina- 
tion to achieve, not only when con- 
ditions are favorable but in spite of 
adverse circumstances which are 
bound to arise. Finally, you must 
refuse to believe there are any cir- 
cumstances strong enough to defeat 
you in the accomplishment of your 
purpose. 

Your reaction to those require- 
ments is a clear indication of which 
way you're headed. If the price 
seems too high you are content to 
settle into the middle road, on which 
advancement comes only by chance. 
If the price seems justified in the 
light of your goal you’re the excep- 
tional man of executive caliber and 
there’s a place at the top for you. 
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TWO-WAY RADIO 


GENERAL ELEctrIc is adding a new 
trunk-mount two-way radio to its 
line of vehicular communications 
equipment. A new control head half 
the size of previous control units has 
been designed for use on a car’s 
dashboard when the basic radio is 
placed in the trunk. The compact, 
lightweight design minimizes the 
space required at the dashboard. The 
control unit is 2% inches deep, 
234 inches high and 45¢ inches wide 
—small enough to fit in the palm of 
a person’s hand. 

The control head has a three- 
position off-standby-on switch, en- 
abling the owner to take advantage 
of lower battery drain made possible 
by extensive transistorization. When 


the switch is on “standby,” the radio 
is ready to receive a call and con- 
sumes only .040 amperes from the 
battery. The standby switch permits 
the driver to turn the car’s engine 
off and leave the radio completely 
operative and active. Messages are 
received without wear and tear on 
the engine. So little current is re- 
quired that if a person forgets to 
turn the radio equipment off at the 
end of a day, battery drain is negligi- 
ble for weeks at a time. 


Data Transmission—from page 4! 


2. Punched card or paper tape data 
can be received into magnetic tape, 
directly to the computer, or any 
combination thereof. 

3. The use of toll lines to replace, 
or in combination with, lease (pri- 
vate) lines. 

Data transmission can often jus- 
tify the operation of a central service 
bureau operation. Benefits are simi- 
lar to data processing such as: 

Space savings. 

Personnel savings. 
. Better utilization of conventional 
equipment. 
4. Better systems. 
5. Central control (1 control). 
6. Less paperwork. 

Suggested insurance applications 
utilizing data transmission facilities 
( when decentralized) : 

1. Policy rating. 

2. Billing operations. 

3. Transfer of claim or underwrit- 
ing to home office, for handling or 
concurrence. 

4. MIB file reference. 

5. Central filing systems. 

6. Immediate recording of 
from remote locations; 
service offices, etc. 

Murray D. Lincoln, Nationwide 
Companies’ President, has a favorite 
expression that is apropos of the 
present EDP research: “In our 
hands we have the means to fashion 
our own destiny.” 

As applied to the researcher this 
could mean: Our companies and the 
manufacturers have contributed to 
our training and are providing the 
tools—now it is up to us to furnish 
our companies with the best systems 
available to reduce or at least mini- 
mize processing costs. 


data 
agencies, 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS 145. Punched Tape Equipment PAPER 


. Card File 19. Tabulating 119. Card Index 
= vane MACHINES, MAILING re 
3. Insulated 


i 70. Envelopes 
4. Metal 20. Dating Stamps 


135. Labels 
5. Micro 21. Envelope Sealers 


i 121. Letterhead 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 22. Mail Openers 129 


. Policy 
Mooi Sr 3 fete ae Fares 
6. Portable 118. Sorters 137. Photocopying 
Ms nett 106. Time Stamp “ eo (Copy) hails 
. Stenci . Visual Policy Jackets 
133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, REPRODUCING SALES AIDS 
9. Visible 25. Composing _ 132. Advertising Blotters 
10. Wooden 26. Direct Copying 


oe” be ane 116. Advertising Specialties 
FILING SUPPLIES a. Mata 149. Audio-Visual Projection 
129. Cards , ee 103. Birthday Cards 


152. Photo-offset Presses 117. Di ; 
+ — 136. Typewriter, Automatic 104. Gosia Gok 
. ang 30. Typewriter, Electric 100. Promotional Gifts 
14. Supports I. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
140. Burglary Alarms oe aera” 62. Accounting System 
97. Fire Extinguishers 


150. Coll 151. Computer Centers 
63. Fire Protection Service . Collators 127, Bins’ Sretome 


98. First Aid Kits 34. Dictating 64. Office Planning 


. Photocopying 


r ; 65. Record System 
128. Salvage Services 36. Stapling and Fastening 146. Sound Reproduction 


125. Truck Alarm Systems OFFICE ACCESSORIES SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
141. Woatchmon's Clocks . Ash Trays & Stands 68. Business Forms 

MACHINES. ACCOUNTING . Bulletin Boards 69. Duplicating Supplies 
is. Adding . Cash Boxes 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
16. Billing . Chair Cushions 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
17; Secthnaning . Currency Trays 73. Marking Devices 
18. Colculating . Desk Lamps 75. Paper Perforators 
109. Payroll . Desk Pads 76. Pens 

: . Desk Trays 77. Pencils 

. Drawer Trays 81. Staple Removers 

; sere er SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

. Name Plates 
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85. Justifier 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. . Waste Baskets 86. Line Indicator 


| orward complete information 87. Pads 
eres — fr oi Ot see iss? el 88. Ribbons & Carbons 

: TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 90. Cord Cover 
52. Cabinets 91. Holder 
53. Chairs 92. Index 
134. Costumers 94. Silencer 
54. Desks 95. Stands 
55. Fluorescent Lighting MISCELLANEOUS 
nes 108. Incandescent Lighting 131. Accident Diagramming 
oe 56. Matched Suites 130. Building Evaluation 
Attention of 57. Safes 147. Emblems and Awards 
Position 89. Stands, Typewriter 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Firm Address 58. Stools 99. Leather Goods 


59. Tables 114. Policy Wallets 
60. Wardrobes 148. Signs 








. . 35. Intercommunication 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) : 115 
138. Safety — 139. Paper Folding 
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M. H. SAVAL 
President 
American Universal Ins. Co. 


HEN A NEW AUTO insurance 
Wore is introduced to the cold 
competition of the market place and 
65% of the business written during 
the introduction period is new to the 
company, management has cause for 
satisfaction. When we find that 29% 
consists of business drawn from the 
deviating and direct writing com- 
panies, satisfaction gives way to 
enthusiasm. 

In February of 1960, the “Sav-Al” 
(pronounced Save-all) Special Auto- 
mobile Program was introduced in 
the state of Rhode Island by our 
company. Our goal was to provide 
agents with a competitive, direct 
billing auto insurance plan that 








AUTOMOBILE 


“A cause for satisfaction” 


would appeal to their insureds and 


vrreverrve 
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PROGRAM 


the agent would retain, indeed 
strengthen, his identity. 

The “Sav-Al” program is built 
around a single limit liability policy. 
Coverages available include medical 
payments, uninsured motorist and 
death indemnity, and physical dam- 
age either collision or comprehensive. 

A schedule of the standard limits, 
$15,000, $25,000, $50,000, $100,000, 
$200,000 and $300,000 is part of the 
policy wording. Selection of the 
amount of insurance required is 
made by simply inserting the pre- 
mium opposite the limit desired. 
Medical payments for these limits 
are $500, $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, $4,- 
000 and $5,000, respectively. Un- 
insured motorist coverage is afforded 
at a limit corresponding to the per 
accident limit requirements of the 
various state financial responsibility 
laws. Death indemnity is provided at 
a limit of $1,000 for each insured. 

Comprehensive coverage is avail- 
able on either a full or $50 deducti- 
ble basis and includes towing and 
personal effects. Collision is avail- 
able at $50 and $100 deductibles. 


Continuing Coverage 


The “Sav-Al” Program also in- 
cludes a continuing coverage agree- 
ment which automatically goes into 
effect 45 days after the inception date 
of the policy. This agreement, avail- 
able in all states but Colorado, as- 
sures continued coverage for the in- 
sured subject to the lawful operation 
of his automobile. The only require 
ment is that premiums are paid. 


Renewal premiums are billed eac 
Shown above are Alva Roberts and Alva Roberts, Jr. of the Tacoma, Wash., firm of that ¥ I s are billed each 
name, as they examine the various aspects of the plan the company has put into use, (Continued on the next 
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Fieldman 
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Whether you call him a fieldman, | 
special representative or special 


agent, his is an exacting job. No 
getting by with mere congenial- 
ity; he’s got to know the multiple- 
line business. For only thus can 


he be of real help to his agents, | 


working closely with them daily. 
And that’s his job. 
We invite you to measure the 


Trinity Universal 
YOUR ndependent 
Insurance GENT 
YW, 


vn | He is truly 
a multiple-line 


man, trained to do an 


exceedingly complex | 
job...and to do it well. | 


TRINITY. 


UNIV 
INSU 
COM 


Dallas 
Texas 





fieldman by | 
this standard. 
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3118 EAST LAKE STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 


FOR SERVICE CONTACT YOUR AGENT 
J. E. HOLMBECK AND SONS AGENCY 





IMPORTANT 





JOHN DOE 
1 MAIN STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 
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six months, with a special budget 
plan available to permit the insured 
to pay for the premium in two install- 
ments. 

The “Sav-Al” policy, written on 
a continuous basis with billing direct 
from the company, entails a reduced 
commission scale, reflecting simpli- 
fied agency procedures and the com- 
petitive rates offered. 

The plan has been meticulously 
designed to fit into the operations 
and traditions of the American 
Agency System. Agency identity 
is preserved, and stressed, every step 
of the way. Premium notices, and 
other items of correspondence, are 
mailed in a unique double-window 
envelope showing agency origin. 
Throughout the merchandising chain 
of contact, every effort is made to 
indicate the agent’s personal inter- 
est in, and contact with, his insured’s 
program. Agents are kept fully in- 
formed by copies of all notices. 


Real Economies 


Procedural economies are real. An 
advanced data processing system is 
used for internal accounting, statisti- 
cal reviews and premium billing. 
Accounts payable and receivable are 
done away with for the agent by the 
use of a cash plan on all new busi- 
ness. The burden of billing and ac- 
counting is assumed by the company 
on all renewal and budget payments 
with the agent continually advised 
on the status of all risks. 

These economies, to be translated 
into commission income, must be 
utilized by the agent to pack more 
selling hours into his day. First, 
and foremost, the “Sav-Al” program 
is a sales program. The producer 
has in his hands a highly saleable 


policy. He can sell it and, if he 
wishes, deliver it on the spot 

signed, sealed and delivered. Com- 
missions are earned as they are paid ; 
no return commissions are due the 
company if cancellation is effected 
after the policy is in force 45 days. 


Minimum of Controls 


Underwriting controls are at a 
minimum, with no costly elaborate 
merit rating plan involved. The op- 
tional payment plan allows the pro- 
ducer to fit policy premiums into the 
lowest of household budgets. 

The plan is now available in fifteen 
states, and will be filed in new ones 
as agency plants are developed. In 
a sense, it is a general agent’s pro- 
gram expansion is effected 
primarily through general agencies. 
With the enthusiasm that this pro- 
gram has generated as a base, studies 
are now directed toward expanding 
the program into the homeowners 
coverages. We have found that the 
“Sav-Al” philosophy fills a need, and 
can look forward with a considerable 
degree of confidence. 


INTERPRETATION 


ORGANIZATION of a Texas Advisory 
Committee on Interpretation of In- 
land Marine Definitions and selec- 
tion of committee officers has been 
announced by Judge Tom Ferguson, 
chairman of the State Board of In- 
surance. August R. Buchel, presi- 
dent of the Gulf Insurance Company, 
was elected chairman and Gerald 
W. Greathouse, vice president, Em- 
ployers Casualty Company was 
elected vice-chairman of the com 
mittee. 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


No place for an amateur 


The surgeon is one of those men on whom other men must rely. Also in this category, 
less dramatically but no less truly, you’ll find your independent insurance agent or 
broker. He knows how to protect you with the right kinds and the right amounts of 
insurance at the right time, before a loss or claim against you occurs. There’s no better 
friend to have around when you need him than your local independent agent, or broker, 
who represents the Maryland. He takes your trouble and makes it his business. And 
remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home, available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker. 
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Industrial Risks in the Atomic 


DONALD L. MACDONALD 
Associate Professor of Insurance 
University of Michigan 


NOTABLE FEATURE of the Atomic 

Age is the economic significance 
of radioisotopes, the by-products of 
the operation of nuclear reactors. As 
a matter of fact, those materials have 
uses sO numerous and so varied in 
such areas of industrial operation as 
analysis, gauging, monitoring, trou- 
ble-shooting, radiography, discharge 
of static electricity, inducing of 
chemical and physical reactions and 
investing of substances with special 
properties that they exceed the nu- 
clear-fueled electric power plants 
in economic importance and may 
continue to do so for many years to 
come. 


Special Price 


Radioisotopes, however, exact 
special price for their usefulness— 
the risk that the energy which they 
release may escape or be misdirected 
to inflict irreparable damage upon 
human tissue. Thus far, injury rates 
developing out of industrial use of 
radiation have been far below those 
of other industrial devices and proc- 
esses. Radioisotopes are consider- 
ably safer to use, in some respects, 
than more commonly employed in- 
dustrial substances. For example, 
they can be detected following spills 
much more readily than many chemi- 
cals. In fact, contamination spots re- 
leasing energy of levels much too low 
to cause tissue damage can be quickly 
detected = with 
Nevertheless, 


sensitive 
while the 


meters. 
levels of 
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energy emitted by radioisotopes are 
low in comparison with those of nu- 
clear reactors, they constitute toxic- 
ity thousands of 
gram for 
involved 


times 

gram of substances 
than that of the most dan- 
gerous of chemicals used in indus- 
try. Obviously, such materials de- 
serve to be handled with great care 
even when used in the most minute 
quantities. Obvious, too, however, 
is the fact that stupidity, ignorance, 
absent-mindedness 


greater 


and momentary 
and chronic carelessness 
monplace in industrial 
traits have ex- 
posure of human bodies to radiation 
and will continue to do so. 


are 
activity. 
resulted in 


com- 
These 
Thieves 


employees and others 
off containers of 


will carry 
radioactive sub- 
stances. People will crush capsules 
and pellets containing radioisotopes, 


drop flasks containing radioactive 


ce 


fluids, collide with trucks containing 
radioactive wastes, mis-deliver ship- 
ments of radioisotopes and simply 
lose quantities of those potent sub- 
stances. Furthermore, such condi- 
tions as vibration, high tettiperatures 
and chemical reactions will cause 
leaks to develop in containers. And 
fires, explosions and sudden floods 
now ‘and then will cause wide dis- 
tributions of radieactivity. 

Quite likely, accidental releases of 
radigactivity will fall into the cate- 
gories represented by a pair of re- 
cent incidents. In one, a researcher 
working alone ina laboratory spilled 
onto his hand a quantity of cesium 
137 so small that he was unaware 
of the happening. His hand, never- 
theless, became a _ few-millicuries 
source of ‘radioactivity, and as he 
moved busily about the laboratory 
he eontaminated everything he 
touched. When he donned his street 
clothes he contaminated them. When 
he entered his car he contaminated 
the upholstery, steering wheel, con- 
trol panel, ashtray, floormat and 
other parts. When he met a neighbor 
he deposited invisible evidence of 
his cordiality on that person’s right 
hand. hr his home, of course, he 
contaminated numerous articles of 
equipment and clothing’and, indeed, 
his wife. The searching for the 
many patches of radioactivity in the 
laboratory beneath countertops, in 
cabinets, and an. tools, doorknobs, 
faucets and light switehes required 
The 
retracing of his moves outside the 


And 


dozens of man-hours of work. 


lab necessitated many more. 
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Industrial Risks—Continued 


the eradicating of all the small 
pockets of contamination entailed 
still more labor. In the end, ap- 
parently no one was physically 
harmed by irradiation. However, 
the cost of sleuthing, decontamina- 
tion, and discarded clothing and 
equipment (for example, a small 
hand vacuum cleaner purchased 
solely for the removal of dust par- 
ticles from the car’s upholstery) 
totaled approximately $4,000. What 
the total would have been had the re- 
searcher wandered through a super- 
market on the way home is still a 
subject of awed speculation among 
those who were involved. 

In the other case, a group of labo- 
ratory employees was exposed to 
considerable radiation when they 
opened a container of pellets of ra- 
dioactive iridium and aluminum 
which had turned to dust. Before 
they realized what they were exam- 
ining, a current of air lifted most of 
the dust from the box. The men 
claimed to have suffered cataracts, 
skin burns, radiation sickness, phys- 
ical and mental shock, pain and an- 
guish. Their physicians hinted that 
they quite likely would develop can- 
cer of the bladder and leukemia. 


These, then, are the two gen- 
eral sorts of incidents to be expected : 
one entailing no claims of bodily 
injuries but necessitating sizable 
expenditures to eliminate contamina- 
tion ; the other entailing considerable 
bodily injury—of claims thereof, at 
least. 


Increased Industrial Use 


While the circumstances of future 
accidents probably will be much like 
those now occurring, the numbers 
of incidents probably will be much 
greater than at present. The reason is 
simply that industrial use of radio- 
isotopes will increase greatly. Forces 
making such increase inevitable are 
the following: first, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Division of Iso- 
topes Development conducts research 
in the effort to find new uses for the 
ever-increasing quantities of radio- 
isotopes becoming available ; second, 
the industry which has sprung up 
since 1950 to supply users with ma- 
terials and equipment is experiment- 
ing, educating, promoting and selling 
with such vigor that no industrial 





concern will be unaware for long of 
the ways in whick use of radioiso- 
topes can increase its earnings ; third, 
industrial users themselves are de- 
vising many applications of radio- 
activity; fourth, the prices of by- 
product materials soon will fall as 
a result of the commencement of 
operation of the reactors in the com- 
mercial power plants now under con- 
struction. A very small amount of 
isotopic material will go a long way 
in industrial use, and the relatively 
enormous quantities which the power 
plants will turn out would glut the 
present market. 


Present Uses 


While the principal categories of 
industrial use of radioisotopes seem 
already established, almost innumer- 
able variations within the categories 
can be expected during the next few 
years. Consider, for example, a few 
of the uses patented during the past 
three months alone : 


1. Several devices for logging of bore 
holes in drilling for oil ; 

2. A process for irradiation of wire 
and cable; 

3. A process for irradiation of ny- 
lon ; 

4. Apparatus for exploration for 
minerals ; 

5. Thickness-density gauges which 
make possible high speed inspection 
of the thinnest of tissue paper and of 
steel a foot thick; 

6. Equipment for continuous meas- 
urement of thickness of steel tubes 
during production ; 

7. Inexpensive cameras for indus- 
trial radiography employing irridium 
192 (using, incidentally, from 10 to 
100 curie sources of radioactivity) ; 
others using cobalt 60; 

8. A process for studying oil con- 
sumption in engines ; 

9. A gauge for measuring flows of 
dry solids such as plastics, foods and 
minerals ; 

10. A method for stabilizing plastic 
foams ; 

11. Many developments in the area 
of radiopharmaceuticals ; 

12. Equipment for the detection of 
small concentrations of foreign ele- 
ments in metals (for example, as 
little as 0.1 per cent molybdenum 
in steel ). 


(Continued on page 58) 
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rate — 


— changes 


TAVERN RATES 


RATES AND MINIMUM premiums for 
Iinois Dram Shop insurance on 
neighborhood and family type tay 
erns have been reduced by 25% by 
Underwriters at Lloyd's 
according to Henry Gund, chairman 


London, 


of the Association of Lloyd’s Bro 
kers. To qualify for the new rates 
the taverns must have annual gross 
revenue of less than $25,000, adhere 
to early closing hours and be within 
the city limits. 

All Lloyd’s liquor liability pre 
miums can be reduced by as much as 
50% from the rate 
merit classification plan based upon 


scale under a 
good performance over a prior three 
year period, Mr. Gund stated. 


TWO CAR FAMILIES 


REVISED RATES FOR families owning 
two or more cars filed by the Na 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under 
writers became effective July 1 in 
39 states and the District of Colum 
bia. Under the new program a 20% 
discount is allowed on all family cars, 
provided they are not used for busi- 
ness purposes and no male under 
age 25 drives any of the vehicles. 
Where one car is used for business, 
the 20% reduction applies only to 
the pleasure auto. Under the former 
arrangement the full premium was 
charged on the initial automobile and 
a 25% discount was allowed only 
on the additional cars eligible for the 
discount. Similarily, discount allow- 
ances on collision insurance will be 
adjusted, by the National Automo 
bile 


discount of 10% 


Underwriters Association. A 


for each auto will 
be allowed as compared to a 25% 
discount for the second car under the 
existing plan. 

In an action similar to that taken 
by the stock company organizations, 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
has reduced automobile liability rates 
for individuals owning two or more 


private passenger vehicles rated at 


56 


Class 1. The reduction also became 
effective July 1, 1961 in 34 states 
and the District of Columbia. Prior 
to the revision, a discount of 25% 
applied to each Class 1 vehicle in 
excess of the first Class 1 or in excess 
of a Class 3 vehicle. The revision 
provides that each Class 1 vehicle 
of an eligible risk, including the first 
one, shall receive a 20% discount. 


INCREASE GRANTED 


THe MAssacHusetts BLUE Shield 
Plan has asked for rate increases 
for a majority of its subscribers, 
effective January 1, to provide for a 
10% increase in payments to physi- 
cians. The Plan was granted an 
across-the-board increase for group 
subscribers the first of this year. 


LIABILITY REVISION 


\ REVISION of the classifications, 
rules and rates of the manuals of lia- 
bility insurance filed by the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau became 
effective July 12 in Louisiana, New 
Jersey and Texas. The revision is 
comparable to that previously an- 
nounced for the other jurisdictions 
of the Mutual Bureau. 


AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE rates filed by 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association be- 
came effective July 1 in California. 
The revisions are both upward and 
downward for both private passenger 
and commercial vehicles. 

The State Board of In- 
surance ordered an increase in auto- 
mobile liability rates averaging 15% 
effective August 1. The increase is 
the first to be granted since June 
1958 and reflects, to a certain extent, 
the reduction in premium income 
dlue to the state’s safe driver plan. 


Texas 


BUREAU REVISIONS 


Tue MutuaL Bureau announced 
today on behalf of its members and 
subscribers a revision of rates for 
the schools, theaters, residence and 
miscellaneous classifications of the 
Owners’, Landlords’, and Tenants’ 
Liability Manual effective June 28, 
1961 in twenty-four (24) states, and 
a revision of comprehensive personal 
and farmer’s comprehensive personal 
liability rates effective the same date 
in eight (8) states. 

The revised bodily injury liability 
rates for the OL&T schools, theaters, 
residences and miscellaneous classifi- 
cations involve rate level increases 
ranging from 15% to 100% for 
schools, from 10% to 50% for thea- 
ters, from 7.9% to 51.9% for resi- 
dences and from 7.6% to 30% for 
the miscellaneous classifications. The 
miscellaneous classifications are 
those applicable to exposures such 
as athletic games, clubs, dance halls, 
gynasiums, golfmobiles, etc. 

Revised comprehensive personal 
liability rates are effective June 28, 
1961 in Arizona, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, and revised farmer’s comprehen- 
sive personal liability rates are 
effective the same date in Arizona, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Ohio and Oregon. 

Except in the District of Columbia 
the comprehensive personal liability 
revisions involve rate increases rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $5.50. The farmer's 
comprehensive personal liability re- 
visions also involve rate increases 
ranging from $1.00 to $5.50. In the 
District of Columbia, comprehensive 
personal liability rates were reduced 
by $2.50 and the rate for the basic 
farmer’s comprehensive personal lia- 
bility classification, code No. 741 
was reduced by $3.00. 


W. C. RATE REVISION 


A REVISED SCHEDULE of rates filed 
by the New York Compensation In- 
surance Rating Bureau has been ap- 
proved in that state and became 
effective July 1. The revisions in- 
volve changes in rate level, classifica- 
tion relativity, loss and expense 
constants and minimum premiums. 
They result in an over-all reduction 
of 5.8% in the manual rate level. 
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COMMISSIONER 
REAPPOINTED 


PauL A. HAMMEL HAS been reap- 
pointed Commissioner of Nevada for 
a four year term effective July 1, 
1961. Commissioner Hammel was 
originally appointed in 1951 when 
the Insurance Department was estab- 
lished. He is a past president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and is currently 
chairman of Zone 6 of that associa- 
tion. 


SETTLE TRUST SUIT 


SETTLEMENT WITH THE four eastei 
companies involved in the California 
League of Independent Insurance 
Producers’ antitrust suit was an- 
nounced during the June meeting of 
the California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents’ Board of Directors. 
The companies involved are Aetna 
Casualty, Royal Indemnity, Travel- 
ers and Great American. The “cove- 
nant not to sue or to sue further” 
which has not yet formally been 
signed—recognizes the right of in- 
dividual negotiation of commissions 
and prohibits collaboration between 
companies in fixing rates of commis- 
sions paid to agents. Also, the agree- 
ment provides that, within 90 days 
of its effective date, the companies 
involved will negotiate individual 
commission agreements with each 
agent who is a plaintiff in the anti- 
trust action. No monetary damages 
are involved in the agreement. Of 
the other three companies named in 
the suit, Fireman’s Fund and United 
Pacific have not yet reached an 
agreement with the agents. Pacific 
Indemnity settled its differences with 
the League a year ago. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


Tue RuopeE IsLanp bill to increase 
the insurance premium tax from 2% 
to 3% has been vetoed by Governor 
Notte. The North Carolina measure 
to eliminate deviations on automobile 
liability rates and to instruct the 
commissioner to establish a_ safe 
driver rating plan has now been 
passed by the state Senate as well 
as the House. 

The California Legislature has 
passed and sent to the governor a 
bill to increase maximum weekly 
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workmen’s compensation benefits in 
that 
codification of the state workmen’s 
compensation laws was given final 
passage by the Connecticut legisla- 
ture. It marks the first consolidation 
since workmen’s compensation began 
in Connecticut in 1913. While some 
changes were made in existing law, 
none was of a major nature. 

For the second time Governor 
DiSalle of Ohio has vetoed a bill 
which would have exempted chari 


state. A bill to provide a re 


table institutions from ordinary lia 
bility for negligent acts of their em- 
ployees. The Governor signed a bill 
which increases the capital and sur- 
plus requirements for property in- 
surance companies. Governor Keyser 
of Vermont has signed into law a 


bill eliminating the 0.75% tax on 


fire insurance premiums used to sup- 
port the state fire marshall’s office. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


THE 
Imay pose a problem as serious as 


LACK OF personnel turnover 
too great a turnover according to 
a report by the research department 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. This may be 
especially true if the immobility is 
based on the lack of outside opportu- 
nity because of incompetency or on 
the supervisor’s hesitancy to fire. 
The survey, covering companies with 
more than 100,000 employees paid 
on an annual basis, shows that the 
average turnover was 31.1% as com- 
pared to 40.4% turnover in manu- 
facturing industries and 31.6% in 
non-manufacturing industries. Fe- 
male personnel, the survey reveals, 
is responsible for the greater part of 
turnover. The rate is 41.0% against 
61.1% for men. The largest report- 
ing companies reflect the smallest 
turnover rate. Companies of 3,000 
or more employees report a 29.6% 
turnover. For companies who em- 
ploy between 1,000 and 2,999, the 
turnover is 33.5% 
34.0%. Turnover at head offices is 
significantly lower than in field of- 
fices, according to the survey, with 
22.6% leaving the head 
against 35.1% at other offices. 
The survey states that the direct 
dollar cost per employee turnover 
ranges from $350 for the simplest 
clerical job to more than $10,000 for 


, and for the others 


office 


the more complex trainee type posi- 
tion. According to Raymond O, 
LaCombe, manager of the research 
department, turnover is contagious 
and feeds upon itself. It also leaves, 
with those employees who do not 
terminate, the feeling that perhaps 
their jobs are not as desirable as they 
thought they were and their com- 
pany is not as good a place to work 
as they thought it was. 


BROAD FORM 


A NEW BROAD form type of insurance 
for apartment house owners granting 
premium reductions up to 20% has 
been announced by R. P. Harris, 
manager of the Georgia Inspection 
and Rating Bureau. The program 
was approved by Insurance Com- 
missioner Zack D. Cravey. 

Coverage is given against damage 
by fire, windstorm, hail, explosion, 
riot, smoke, aircraft, vehicles, van- 
dalism, malicious mischief, sprinkler 
leakage and burglary as well as for 
public liability. Other perils such as 
glass breakage, loss caused by falling 
objects, weight of snow, ice or sleet, 
water damage or collapse of building 
may be covered at the policyholder’s 
option. Loss of rents or earnings 
due to an insured peril, medical pay- 
ments and comprehensive crime cov- 
erages may also be added. The policy 
term is for three years, but the pre- 
mium may be paid in annual install- 
ments. 

Apartment houses, for the pur- 
poses of this insurance, are classified 
as buildings with three or more 
apartment units each equipped with 
cooking facilities. Boarding houses 
or apartments with facilities for 
transients are not considered eligible. 
The insurance covers buildings and 
business personal property. 


RESPONSIBILITY LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


THE CoLorADO SUPREME Court has 
declared the state’s automobile safety 
responsibility law unconstitutional in 
that it permitted the Colorado State 
Revenue Department to deprive citi- 
zens of the use of public highways 
without due process of law. The de 
cision is expected to generate pres 
sure for a compulsory automobile lia 
bility insurance law. 
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Already in use or just over the 
horizon are such results of recent 
experimentation as these: 

1. Employment of radioactive tracers 
in place of laborious and time-con- 
suming biological assays in determin- 
ing effects of drugs and vitamins; 
2. Radiographic examination in air- 
craft factories of all wing strut mem- 
bers ; 

3. Use of radioisotopes in batteries 
to provide power for operating of 
equipment such as beacons and au- 
tomatic transmitters of weather data ; 
4. Gauging of yarn for uniformity 
as it is twisted; 

5. Creating of families of synthetic 


fibers by subjecting basic fibers to 
various patterns of radioactivity. 


While developments such as the 
above will mean possibility of expo- 
sure to ionizing radiation of many 
more persons inside and outside of 
plants, that increase should by no 
means be proportionate to the in- 
crease in use of radioisotopes, for 
research aimed at protecting those 
who work with radiation and others 
seems to be keeping pace with re- 
search in uses. Indicated below, for 
example, are some of the protective 
devices patented during the past 
three months alone. 


1. Fabric which shields against pene- 
tration by radiation. 
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2. Several devices for detecting mi- 
nute quantities of radioactive gases 
and vapors. 

3. Vacuum gauges using emissions 
of tritium so weak as to produce 
no detectable external radiation. 

4. Detergents for decontamination. 
5. Meters which can measure ex- 
tremely low levels of radiation. 

A method for neutralizing 
noxious” radiation. 

7. Equipment for monitoring the 
level of radioactivity in gases and 
sewage being expelled from a plant. 
8. Air filters able to collect radioac- 
tive particles so fine that they are 
rated 99.97 per cent efficient. 

9. An air sampler which can collect 
for analysis up to 200 cubic feet per 
minute. 

10. A spherical ceramic holder de- 
signed to make the mechanical and 
chemical caging of almost any radio- 
active substance so secure as to make 
escape of energy most unlikely. 

The increases in accidents devel- 
oping out of industry’s use of radio- 
isotopes will involve both the general 
categories, i.e., those causing con- 
tamination without allegation of bod- 
ily injury and those causing injury 
claims. Particularly likely to suffer 
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property contamination losses are 
those concerns handling radioiso- 
topes in the free form (as opposed 
to the encapsulated form) and those 
employing portable equipment for 
such purposes as radiography, soil 
analysis or detection of underground 
leaks. Even for such companies, 
however, the costs of decontaminat- 
ing and discarding of equipment, 
flooring and other property seldom 
will be distressingly large. Only in 
the rare case of use of a multi-curie 
source for sterilization, modification 
of chemical structures or radiogra- 
phy might an entire department or 
building be so extensively contam- 
inated by a long-lived radioisotope 
as to necessitate abandonment. The 
property contamination loss pattern 
possibly will be something like that 
of fire damage : a pattern of scattered 
small losses (in relationship to users’ 
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Unlike the fire picture, though, the 
radioactivity risk almost never will 
include possibility of total loss. 
Except, perhaps, in those states 
permitting disabled employees to 
elect either negligence suits or work- 
men’s compensation claims, the bulk 
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of the damaging exposures to indus- 
trial radiation will culminate in work- 
men’s compensation claims. Even 
when the employee may elect to sue 
his employer, he may well have rea- 
son—as we shall observe presently 
—to rely instead upon workmen’s 
compensation. 


Disabling Diseases 


Because the damage inflicted upon 
human tissue by radiation from ra- 
dioisotopes takes the form of diseases 
of such tissue, compensation claims 
will be claims relating to disabling 
diseases. With respect to a disease 
which can be traced without question 
to a particular exposure, the work- 
men’s compensation statutes of the 
particular state will prescribe the em- 
ployer’s responsibilities quite clearly. 
At present, in all but eight states em- 
ployers are responsible under work- 
men’s compensation for radiation- 
caused ailments developing within 
specified periods of time. The great 
question in each such claim will be 
whether the disease was caused by 
exposure on the job. Because all the 
ailments which can be caused by ir- 
radiation also are caused by other 
agencies, the presence of an affliction 
cannot be accepted as evidence per se 
of job causation. On the other hand, 
because knowledge as to cause and 
effect in this area is not complete 
and because bodies seem to differ 
somewhat in tolerance of irradiation, 
an affliction seldom can be dismissed 
summarily as not attributable to irra- 
diation if the victim was exposed on 
the job. In short, we do not have 
access to an equation which will in- 
dicate whether an individual’s dis- 
ease was caused by known exposure 
to radiation on the job. We are not 
likely, furthermore, to have such an 
indicator in the near future. Instead, 
the question in each instance will 
have to be answered by consideration 
of testimony of especially qualified 
medical men and physicists and by 
consideration of the degree of prob- 
ability that exposure resulted in the 
ailment. The probability factor will 
be drawn from ever-increasing accu 
mulations of data on effects of ex- 
posures. The data might indicate, 
for example, that among persons 


1 The exceptions: Alabama, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, New Hampshire, Tennessee 
and Wyoming. 
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who have been subjected to a given 
level of radiation for a given period 
of time, 74 per cent have developed 
cataracts. 

Whether or not all workmen’s 
compensation commissions and the 
courts will be able to rise above the 
public’s current impression that any 
exposure to radiation is disastrous 
and will award compensation benefits 
only when expert testimony and 


probability factors so dictate, how 
ever, is another matter. Quite likely 
the commissions and the courts of a 
few the near future, at 
will disregard such guides in 
order to arrive triumphantly at de- 
cisions requiring benefit payments to 
victims of leukemia and other dis- 
eases who had been exposed on the 
job to low-level radiation many years 


states—in 
least 
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Industrial Risks 
before manifestation of their ail 
ments. In the however, we 
probably can look to the likelihood 


Main, 


that the courts, at least, will give 


credence to knowledge rather than 
to uninformed speculation. Much 
information as to effects of radiation 
upon human tissue has been drawn 
from the sixty years of experimenta- 
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in swallowing 


Change ina 
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if your signal lasts 
longer than two weeks, 
go toe your doctor to 
learn if it means cancer 
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tion with radium and x-rays, the 
several cyclotron accidents, the deto- 
nations of A-bombs, the reactor ac- 
cidents and the isotopes accidents. 
Fairly well-established are the energy 
levels which more likely than not will 
produce cataracts, skin ailments, and 
the various malignancies. Also quite 
well established ‘are levels of radia- 
tion and periods of exposure which 
are most unlikely to cause tissue 
damage by themselves. 

Also of significance with respect 
to the courts’ attitudes in cases of 
the future is the fact that they have 
been reiterating for some time such 
workmen’s compensation principles 
as the following : 


1. The workmen’s compensation 
commission has the duty to deny 
compensation if the evidence is suffi- 
cient to raise legitimate doubt as to 
the existence of facts necessary to 
establish a claim ; 

2. The award is not to be based 
upon speculative evidence ; 

3. Whether medical opinion is suffi- 
cient to require payment of compen- 
sation depends upon the individual 
case, 

If they apply those principles in 
radiation-based claims and if, in par- 
ticular, they hold fast to the require- 
ment that on-the-job exposure more 
likely than not caused the ailment, 
the industrial user of radioisotopes 
will be able to live with the risk of 
loss under workmen’s compensation 
without particular apprehension. 


Three Dominant Factors 


Insofar as possibilities of losses 
through suits based upon allegations 
of negligence in use of radioisotopes 
are concerned, three factors seem 
dominant. One is that ordinary neg- 
ligence law probably will be applica- 
ble despite the possibility that opera- 
tors of commercial reactors may be 
held liable on the basis of absolute 
liability, i.e., without proof being 
required of victims as to negligence 
in operation of the reactors. The 
second is that claimants in most 
courts will have to prove that their 
ailments would not have occurred 
but for exposure to a particular 
emission of radiation. The third is 
that plaintiffs’ claims specialists have 
not yet had much opportunity to 
demonstrate what they can do in this 
area. 


The significance of the first is 
obvious. The second will be particu- 
larly important to companies sued 
by employees.* Whatever the cir- 
cumstances of the employee’s suit, 
the “but for” requirement will be a 
substantial barrier to recovery. It 
will make recovery particularly diff- 
cult for the individual who had been 
exposed routinely to low levels of 
radiation before and after incurring 
the allegedly damaging dosage. To 
prove that but for the particular in- 
cident of exposure he would not have 
developed his ailment will be difficult 
unless he had received a dosage so 
large as to cause—more likely than 
not—injury by itself. Conversely, of 
course, the individual who has not 
been exposed to unnatural sources of 
radiation except in the single acci- 
dent can more readily demonstrate 
that but for that exposure his ill 
health would not have developed. 


Type of Evidence 


As to the question of what lawyers 
subscribing to the philosophy of 
NACCA will be able to do with alle- 
gations of irradiation damage—the 
answer probably will begin to take 
form before long. When one recalls 
the spectacular successes some claims 
specialists have had in inducing 
courts virtually to ignore the two 
basic questions which are supposed 
to be the crux of any negligence issue 
(i.e., as to whether negligence on the 
defendant’s part really was the cause 
of the accident and, if so, as to the 
extent of the financial losses suffered 
by the victim), one can envision the 
techniques which will be devised for 
Atomic Age suits. Full-color pictures 
of the Hiroshima blast, blown-up 
microscopic studies of the victim’s 
disintegrating liver or bone marrow, 
the life-size photo of him winning 
a weight lifting championship before 
the ailment set in—these, presum- 
ably will be basic items of evidence. 
While some possibility seems to exist 
that the perverting by such practi- 
tioners of the negligence system may 
down somewhat, the 
claims specialists seem to constitute 
the principal threat to emergence of 
an orderly and logical pattern of lia- 
bilities for irradiation damage. 


2 Employees will be suing in some states in 
preference to pursuing rights under workmen's 
compensation. In some cases, perhaps, they will 
be suing in attempts to recover after exhausting 
compensation benefits. And in still others they 
will be suing for supplementary recoveries de- 
spite the fact that, ostensibly, they are suing 
supervisory employees whose negligence allegedly 
led to exposure. 
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It’s a woman’s world 


If you’re inclined to question the statement above, 
you are invited to visit the offices of Florence L. 
French, Realtor and Insuror, 326 Union Ave., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Miss French (above), the hard-working, go-getter 
who owns and operates the agency, started in 
business for herself, on a modest scale, more than 
30 years ago. Today, with the highly competent 
assistance of long-time colleagues, Miss Ocum- 
paugh and Miss Kraus (see right), Miss French’s 
agency is a solidly established, prosperous, going, 
growing organization . . . one in which Standard 
Accident proudly claims charter membership. 


‘Standard Accident has been part of my Agency 
from the very moment I decided to go into the 
insurance business on my own,” Miss French 
states. “‘And for more than 30 years Standard has 
been my ‘Number One’ Company.” 


She goes on to say, “‘ While there are many excellent 
reasons why I enjoy my association with Standard, 
your greatest asset can be found in the cooperative 
and wholly reasonable attitude of everyone asso- 
ciated with your Company. I’m proud to represent 
such a Company.”’ . . . You will be, too. Want to 
talk about it? 
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Rising Cost of Health Care 


GORDON N. FARQUHAR 
Secretary, Group Department 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


He INSURANCE Is a dynamic 
subject and ours is a dynamic 
industry. Although beset with prob- 
lems and challenges, the contri- 
bution which the health insurance 
business makes to the public and 
indirectly to providers of health care 
is one of which we can be rightfully 
proud. It is my conviction that the 
progress we have made in financing 
medical care through voluntary 
means would not be possible were 
it not for the many competing con- 
cepts in the health insurance field. 
This competition has produced ex- 
perimentation and flexibility to meet 
the needs of our people for financial 
protection. It has led us to offer an 
ever-expanding portfolio of plans in- 
cluding such valuable benefits as 
broad coverage under major medical 
for high expenses. 


Benefit Most 


The Health Information Founda- 
tion recently reported that those 
benefiting most from the increase in 
health insurance payments for a 5- 
year period ending in 1958 are those 
families with unusually high ex- 
penses. For these high-expense 
families health insurance payments 
increased 58%. This is as it should 
be and it illustrates the effect of 
competition on our business to ex- 
pand and to progress. 

The greatest threat to the volun- 
tary system is the threat of monop- 
oly, whether private or governmen- 
tal. It is inconceivable that a single 
mechanism for financing medical 
care can be suitable for 180 million 
people without a serious loss of the 
individuality so important in a mat- 
ter as personal as health care. 

In one breath we have been criti- 
cized for contributing to rising costs 
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by providing broad benefits and in 
the next breath for selling inadequate 
programs. The health insurance in- 
dustry cannot afford to be com- 
placent. There is room for progress 
and there is room for closer coopera- 
tion with those who provide medical 
care. However, let us criticize con- 
structively, not simply resort to name 
calling. 


Increase Appreciation 


One of the main problems we face 
is the problem of rising costs. First, 
as to that part of rising costs which 
results from better care and better 
medicine, our objective should be to 
increase public appreciation for the 
fact that it is the voluntary system 
which has made these advances pos- 
sible. Second, the greater use of 
medical care by more people is for 
the most part desirable. To the ex- 
tent this means better health, we 
should support it. A third factor is 
inflation in the cost of goods and 
services of all types and not simply 
in medical costs. This inflation ought 
to be slowed and perhaps it could 
be if we would persuade ourselves 
and our representatives in govern- 
ment to live within our income. The 
fourth and final factor is over-use 
and over-charging. In terms of abso- 
lute dollars, this is probably the 
least important factor but in terms 
of public attitudes, it is the most im- 
portant factor. 

Looking at the problem of rising 
costs from this last standpoint, what 
can we as an industry do? In terms 
of the benefit plans which we under- 
write, efforts to modernize group 
plans should be redoubled, benefits 
should be more closely geared to cur- 
rent costs, not to pay the entire 
cost, but to be consistent with 
modern medical practices. 

I believe the criticism which can 
be most fatal to the future of the 
voluntary health insurance system 


is not that it costs more but rather 
that insurance fails to provide the 
real financial protection the public 
expects. Coverage should be broad 
in and out of the hospital. Those 
of our companies who have extended 
coverage to, for example, skilled 
nursing homes for convalescence fol- 
lowing general hospital care are to 
be commended for their efforts to 
expand in new directions. 

At the same time there are many 
who will say that expanding cover- 
age in this way will in fact increase 
the cost of our product, and we will 
price ourselves out of the market. 
It is probably true that providing 
benefits in full for a particular serv- 
ice tends to increase the use of that 
service. For example, the provision 
of benefits for out-of-hospital diag- 
nostic X-ray services has increased 
the amount of such services con- 
sumed, and perhaps there is not yet 
evidence to indicate a decrease in the 
use of hospital inpatient care. In 
fact, the contrary result was found 
by the Maryland Medical Service 
and reported in the August 1, 1960, 
issue of “Hospitals,” the Journal of 
the American Hospital Association. 
Nevertheless, if our benefit struc- 
tures can encourage, through broader 
coverage, the use of lower cost fa- 
cilities, there will in time be a favor- 
able effect on cost. Moreover, the 
alternative to broader coverage is 
adverse public reaction. 


Controls Are Needed 


To provide broader coverage at 
an acceptable price, however, re- 
quires the institution of adequate 
controls. The traditional forms of 
control have been to exclude certain 
types of expense from coverage and 
to limit allowances for other types 
to scheduled amounts. Yet under 
these controls it is almost impossible 


{Continued on the next page) 





Health Care—Continued 


to avoid distortion when too much 
is paid for one kind of care and too 
little or none for another. An exclu- 
sion is a form of deductible and too 
low a level of benefits produces co- 
insurance in varying amounts de- 
pending on the relativity of the 
schedule to patterns of medical care 
costs. The uniform application of 
deductibles and coinsurance to a wide 
range of medical 


expenses under 


properly designed major medical 
and comprehensive plans which, to 
the extent practical, are relatively 
free of inside limits have a very def- 
inite appeal to the public and to the 
providers of care. Such plans are a 
sound means of providing health in- 
surance protection. 

While I am aware that there are 
a number of our companies who may 
think otherwise, major medical and 
comprehensive plans for the most 
part and for most areas of the coun- 
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try must continue to be offered with- 
out a horde of far-reaching restric- 
tive features such as an exclusion of 
physician’s charges in excess of 
built-in schedules. If coverage under 
these plans is to be severely limited, 
we should consider whether we can 
continue to offer them as major 
medical or comprehensive lest we 
incur a serious set-back in the prog- 
ress we have made in achieving 
public support for the voluntary sys- 
tem. 

There is, however, one important 
point on which I cannot disagree 
with those who are less optimistic 
than I about our ability to underwrite 
and maintain unscheduled major 
medical and comprehensive plans in 
the face of rising costs. To the 
extent that use of medical care fa- 
cilities exceeds that which is neces- 
sary and to the extent charges made 
by physicians and other purveyors 
of care are higher for patients having 
no-fee-schedule insurance, then the 
future of this form of coverage and 
of all health insurance is indeed in 
doubt. 


The Medical Profession 


It is at this point that we must 
turn to our friends and partners in 
the health care profession. We 
recognize that measuring rods and 
objective standards are difficult to 
apply to something as individual as 
a doctor’s determination of the 
amount and type of care his patient 
requires. So many variables enter 
into this determination, not the least 
of which is pressure from the patient. 
Let us hope, however, that more re- 
view and hospital utilization com- 
mittees will be established by physi- 
cians for all patients, whether cov- 
ered by Blue Cross, insurance, or 
otherwise. This is a promising de- 
velopment on the part of the medical 
profession to bring about greater as- 
surance that use and duration will be 
based even more fully on need and 
less on the presence or absence of 
insurance. To the extent the medi- 
cal profession establishes and main- 
tains its own standards, the insurance 
industry will provide more effective 
financing, and the threat of govern- 
ment regulation will be reduced. 

As for standards for charges, the 
insurance industry should stand 
ready to support the medical profes- 
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sion in their efforts to develop sound 
relative value schedules. At the same 
time recognition must be given to 
the fact that to date such schedules 
have not universally proven to be 
an answer to rising costs. For ex- 
ample, the 1960 revision of the 
California Relative Value Study 
shows relative values for the various 
surgical procedures which are, ac- 
cording to our actuaries, 20% greater 
on the average than the relative 
values shown in the 1957 Study. 
Some Californians expect the same 
dollar conversion factors to be ap- 
plied to the 1960 Study as have been 
applied to the 1957 Study so that 
this 20% increase may well apply to 
charges as well as to relative values. 
In view of the fact that the Cost 
of Living Index indicates not over 
a 2-3% annual rise in surgeons’ fees, 
is not this revised study indicative 
that relative value schedules can in 
fact serve to inflate costs? 


The medical profession wants to 
and should set its own fees. Pro- 
viders of care are entitled to a fair 
return for their services, but let them 
also recognize that it is not we who 
control the ultimate cost of health 
insurance, but the experience en- 
countered under our insurance pro- 
grams. 


Wide Variations 


In connection with surgical 
charges, our companies have seen 
wide variations in fee levels accord- 
ing to area. It is puzzling that these 
variations do not necessarily follow 
the economic condition of the area. 
Fee levels also vary with income. 
This makes it difficult for the insur- 
ance industry to suggest to the med- 
ical profession that it should give 
up its traditional pattern of charging 
according to ability to pay. And how 
can another factor, the experience 
and skill of the surgeon, be evalu- 
ated in terms of dollar standards? 
These considerations have caused 
many to question the soundness of 
underwriting plans without built-in 
surgical schedules. However, at the 
Aetna we are encouraged by what 
we see when comparing the average 
level of surgical charges under Major 
Medical and Comprehensive plans 
with charges under basic surgical 
schedules for the country as a whole. 
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While admittedly this is only the 
experience of one company, we 
studied charges under basic surgical 
schedules and related them to the 
uniform base of the 1957 study of 
surgical charges published by the 
Society of Actuaries. For 1960 aver- 
age surgical charges under basic 
plans were just about 160% of the 
1957 basic schedule of allowances. 
Then for our Comprehensive plans, 
which do not contain surgical sched 


ules, we found that charges averaged 


within 2% of the same level. We 
next examined the charges made by 
surgeons to Federal employees under 
the Indemnity Benefits Plan which, 
as you know, does not contain a 
fee schedule. This plan has been in 
effect only since last July so the 
figures cannot be considered con 
clusive but the average surgical 
charge is some 4% below the average 
charge under basic surgical sched- 
ules 
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pcan ARE FALLING all over 
themselves. They slip on throw 
rugs, they trip over toys, they tumble 
down stairs and they fall off ladders. 
More than 500,000 are seriously in- 
jured in accidental falls every year, 
and almost 24,000 lose their lives. 

There are more home accidents 
than the combined highway-factory 
total, and about half of them involve 
falls. Many falls at home, however, 
can be avoided, either by using such 
products as non-skid floor waxes and 
rubber bath mats or by being alert 
to household hazards and _ taking 
steps to eliminate them. The follow- 
ing are some check points for your 
home—heed them now to avoid slip- 
ups later: 


Non-Skid Wax 


Use non-skid wax on your floors 
and when you do, apply only a thin 
coat and rub it in thoroughly. Don’t 
walk on bare floors with stockinged 
feet, and don’t wear smooth-bot- 
tomed slippers unless all your floors 
are carpeted. The carpeting in your 
home should be rubber-backed or 
otherwise securely installed and any 
throw rugs which are not rubberized 
on the bottom need to be tacked 
down. 

Fasten electric cords to base- 
boards. They can trip you up if left 
loosely on the floor, and they might 
cause a fire if placed underneath a 
rug. 


Spilled Liquids 


Wipe up any food or liquid spilled 
on the kitchen floor. Even if you 
don’t take the absent-minded step 
which sends you sprawling, someone 
else may walk into the kitchen and 
fall. In the bath or shower, place 
one rubber mat inside the tub or 
shower stall and another just outside. 
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Household Hazards 


One way for a homemaker to avoid falling down on the job is the use of a home inter- 
phone to greet callers, instead of the usual breakneck dash that is made for the door. 


Have a firm hand grip within easy 
grasping range; a sturdy towel rack 
will do. 

Light stairways from top to bot- 
tom and provide a continuous hand- 
rail. If your stairway is 44 inches 
or more wide, there should be a 
railing on both sides. Keep storage 
items off the attic and basement 
stairs, and paint the top and bottom 
steps white for visibility. Babies can 
crawl up steps long before they can 
safely get down. So depending on 
your child and the layout of your 
home, you may need gates at the 
bottom and top of the staircase. 


Stairs are seldom safe for those 
in a hurry. Avoid rushing down- 
stairs, or up, to answer the telephone 
by having a phone installed in each 
living area of your home. Or better 
yet, get a new home interphone sys- 
tem. It will eliminate household 
dashes by enabling you to answer the 
door by phone, intercommunicate 
from room to room, or even check 
on children sleeping or playing near 
the special telephone-microphone 
units. 

Keep paint off ladders because it 
might hide defects. Check for such 
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Maybe 
There's A 
CONTINGENT 
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Hiding 
InThis Ad 


Read on. There may be money in this 
for you. This money comes from a sure 
means of reducing your loss ratio. 


Pick up your pencil. Let’s say you had 
ten fire losses among your policy-holders 
last year. Perhaps two were total losses. 
Let’s forget those, and work on the 
other eight. (Now’s the time to sharpen 
your pencil.) 


Suppose you could have saved an aver- 
age of 5% on those eight losses? Maybe 
as much as 10% —or 15% —or even 
20%. How? That’s the kind of saving 
that Airkem Smoke Odor Service regu- 
larly makes on fire losses. If the loss is 
not total, Airkem SOS can almost 
always produce a reduction in the claim. 


Now take your sharp pencil and figure 
out what Airkem SOS could have saved 
on your eight losses. Figure out how 
much your loss ratio could have been 
improved. Figure out, in dollars and 
cents, what your contingent commission 
might have been. 


See for yourself—in Airkem’s new 15- 
minute color film, THE NosE— FRIEND 
OR FoE?—how Airkem SOS can help 
reduce your loss ratio while it provides 
added service for your policy-holders! 
We'll be glad to arrange a showing. 


§ Fay Peter Hopkins, Airkem, Inc. Dept. BI-8 
MMWR 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I Please show me your film, 
i “THE NOSE—FRIEND OR FOE?” 
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Household Hazards—Continued 


defects regularly, and buy a new 
ladder if you spot a defect you can’t 
properly repair. Remember your 
chances of having an accident rise 
with every step you take up a ladder. 
Go no higher than the second step 
from the top, and face the ladder 
when climbing up or down. 

Install window guards or screens 
on upstairs windows, and make cer- 
tain children cannot unlock them and 
fall out. Open the windows wide 
when painting an inside room be- 
cause many amateur painters be- 
come dizzy from inhaling paint fumes 
and fall off their ladders. 


Illumination 


Illuminate porches and steps for 
nighttime guests, repair sidewalk 
cracks promptly and be alert to un- 
covered tree or shrub roots in your 
yard. Hang clotheslines high enough 
so that people cannot run into them, 
and keep tools and paint cans off 
the floor of your garage. 

Finally, never take for granted 
that your home is free of tripping 
hazards. Check often to make sure it 
is, and don’t fall down on the job of 
protecting yourself and your family. 


BABY TAKES THE RISK 


Are AMERICA’s motoring mothers 
paying more attention to the safety 
of their groceries than to the safety 
of their children? This is the un- 
happy question being pondered by 
safety authorities after analysis of 
thousands of traffic accidents. 
“What frequently happens,” say 
trafic engineers of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, “is _ that 
mothers will put their groceries on 
the floor in the back—one of the 
best-protected spots in a car—and 
will lay their babies on the front seat 
beside them—one of the most haz- 
ardous spots. A sudden stop will 
pitch the baby forward onto the floor 
while the groceries rock in the rela- 
tive safety of the back. It’s uninten- 
tional, of course, but that doesn’t 
lessen the hurt.” 

Liberty Mutual officials term ac- 
cidents like these “If-Only” ac- 
cidents, since nearly all could be 
avoided “if only” mothers recog- 
nized the danger to their children 
and refused to subject them to the 





risk. “Actually,” the safety officials 


say, “the baby should ride in a car 
bed braced against the back of the 
front seat. A window should be open 
slightly to prevent the accumulation 
of fumes. The groceries can go in 
the trunk. That will go a long way 
toward eliminating ‘If-Only’ acci- 
dents and getting the baby home as 
safely as the eggs.” 


ALL PURPOSE 
EXTINGUISHER 


THE NEW triple-service Fyr-Fyter 
All-Purpose dry chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher—now available _for 
built-in wall cabinet installation— 
greatly simplifies and speeds mod- 
ern-day interior fire protection. The 
extinguisher is Underwriters’ and 
Factory Mutual approved for com- 
batting “all” classes of fire; general 
combustible, burning liquid and elec- 
trical fires. Cabinets equipped with 
the All-Purpose extinguisher thus 
become complete fire control centers. 


Eliminates Error 


No longer must two or three sep- 
arate types of extinguishers be pro- 
vided in order to achieve full protec- 
tion against all possible fire 
contingencies. No longer need there 
be a risk of unfamiliar hands acci- 
dentally choosing and using the 
wrong extinguisher. The All-Pur- 
pose eliminates the possibility of de- 
lay or error in extinguisher selection. 
It is the correct, efficient extin- 
guishing answer in all incipient fire 
situations. The Fyr-Fyter high ca- 
pacity 20 lb. All-Purpose extin- 
guisher is sized for neat, uncrowded 
installation in the company’s archi- 
tecturally engineered series of Model 
480 cabinets. 





RADIATION WARNING 


THE FIRST COMMERCIAL availability 
of SCRAM I (Self-Contained Radia- 
tion Monitor), a compact, personnel 
protection unit based on a new Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory design, is 
announced by Radiation Equipment 
& Accessories Corp. The tiny, 3.5 
ounce pen-type dosimeter can be car- 
ried in the breast pockets of labora- 
tory and industrial workers, imme- 
idately warning them whenever a ra- 
diation hazard exists. Designed to 
supplement and, in some cases, re- 
place cart-mounted air monitors, 
SCRAM produces an audible chirp- 
ing sound—like that of a cricket— 
through a miniature speaker. 


Continuous Operation 


Shown first at the Nuclear Elec- 
tronics Conference of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, the first U. S. 
demonstration was given at the an- 
nual meeting of the Health Physics 
Society in Las Vegas, Nevada, June 
13-17. The transistorized detector 
has no switch, will operate continu- 
ously for about one year on a single 
mercury battery. At normal, safe 
background levels of radiation, 
SCRAM will chirp every two min- 
utes. As radiation intensity in- 
creases, the chirps blend to produce 
a tone of rising frequency. At one R 
(roentgen) per hour, the sound fre- 
quency will be about 2800 cycles per 
second. 
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FRIENDLY 
dealer...happy insured! 


USE 
Your Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF THESE 


Auto Glass Dealer is an expert on . ““GUIDES”’ 


keeping your insured happy. In The TO FIND 
HIM 
FAST 

He knows how to make friends... 


as well as expert installations. 
And happy insured keep policies 
renewed with you. 
GUARANTEED 


That's why you should always AUTO GES SERVICE 


specify your Authorized SHAT-R- 
PROOF Dealer . . . for your auto 
glass replacement claims. 


oe of 
\ne 


pirect oRY 
or 
AUTHORIZED 
ShatR- 
pt ALERS 


BEST place to REPLACE 


arts | 
putes ST a 
ue Ane 


NOTICE: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR NEW 1961 NATIONAL 
DIRECTORY OF AUTHORIZED SHAT-R-PROOF DEALERS, NOW AVAILABLE. 


Cc page a copy of 1961 Directory of Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF Dealers 
. FREE. 


(] Send the 1961 Directory to the attached list of our personnel .. . FREE. 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 








SHATTERPROOF GLASS CORPORATION 


4815 CABOT AVENUE DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 





BUILDING EXITS CODE 


THE STAIRWAY FIRE DooR which can’t 
protect lives because it is blocked 
open by wooden wedges is a serious 
and common hazard in schools and 
other public buildings. Present heat- 
sensitive controls to release 
automatically, while adequate to pre- 
vent the spread of fire, are of little 
value for life safety because smoke, 
the principal killer in fires, can pass 
through doorways long before the 
closing device operates. 

A proposed solution to this prob- 
lem is one of several important new 
life safety measures in revisions of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation Building Exits Code, which 
will be acted upon at the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the association. It 
is one of more than sixty new and 
revised standards to be proposed at 
the week-long conference, opening 
May 15 in Detroit. The solution 
proposed in the revised Code is the 
use of controls connected to either 
an automatic sprinkler or automatic 
fire detection system, arranged to 
release the door to self-closing action 


doors 


whenever there is a fire anywhere in 
the building. 


FLAME RETARDANT 
INFORMATION DEVELOPED from a 
study at veterans hospitals in Balti- 
more, Md., has resulted in the adop- 
tion of a flame retardant treatment 
for pajamas, bathrobes and linens 
by the Veterans Administration. 
Extensive use of these flameproofed 
items by approximately 250 patients 
showed excellent results from the 
standpoint of both safety and patient 
comfort. Six wards of semi-ambula- 
tory and bed patients were included 
in the study. The treatment, Du 
Pont’s X-12 flame retardant, is ap- 
proved only for use on cellulosic 
fibers such as 
rayon, or 


cotton or viscose 
The mantifac 
turer does not recommend its use 
on wool, synthetic fibers, or any 


on paper. 
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the 


locses 


combination of these. The Baltimore 
project was part of a safety study 
that was initiated by the Veterans 
Administration several years ago to 
explore the possible application of 
flame retardants. Uppermost in 
mind was the protection of patients 
whose physical condition, often cou- 
pled with poor smoking habits, re- 
quires special precautionary meas- 
ures. An additional consideration 
was the value of flame retardants in 
reducing fire hazards where oxygen 
tents and other potentially harzard- 
ous devices must be used. 


FIRST-AID MANUAL 


SMALL BUT COMPLETE, this 16 page, 
dollar bill sized booklet contains 
emergency treatment instructions 
for everything from splinters to 
drowning. In addition, it offers a 
convenient check list of what your 
medicine chest should contain; has 
a chart showing the effective shelf- 
life of various medicines; plus a 
carefully compiled chart of poison 
counterdoses. 

Warm weather is accident wea- 
ther. Having first aid information 
quickly available in your home and 
auto can be of vital importance. 
Single copies 10¢ each. Send a 
stamped, self addressed envelope 
to Wedgewood Press, 39 Lincoln 
Ave., Roslyn Hts., N. Y. Also avail- 
able in quantity for use in public or 
employee relations, and goodwill ad- 
vertising. 


SCARE PROPAGANDA 


As A RESULT of interviews in depth 
of 600 families in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has concluded 
that safety “scare propaganda” with- 
out an additional message is uneffec- 
tive. Safety promotion, it feels, 
should deal in specific messages that 
explicitly help the normal individual 
to be a better driver, rather than rely 
on generalized slogans. 


FIRE INSURANCE SAVINGS 


PROPER PLANNING IN the construc- 
tion or remodeling of commercial 
and office buildings can reduce the 
cost of fire insurance, the Insurance 
Information Institute reports. Lack 
of such planning, on the other hand, 
may increase premiums. Some of the 
construction deficiencies outlined by 
the I.1.1. are: 


1. Interior walls 
through the roof. 


not extending 


2. Supply tank to fuel oil system 
improperly installed. 


3. Using rapid-burning types of 
acoustical or insulating materials. 


4. Lack of sufficient fire cutoffs, such 
as approved firedoors. 


5. Air conditioning ducts extending 
between floors or sections, without 
approved dampers. 


6. Hazardous processes __ neither 
properly safeguarded nor cut off 
from the remainder of the plant by 
approved fire walls and doors. 


In a revised leaflet entitled, “How 
to Save on Fire Insurance Costs 
When You Build or Remodel,” the 
Institute urges those planning com- 
mercial construction projects to sub- 
mit blueprints to their insurance 
agents and fire insurance rating bu- 
reaus for advice on minimizing fire 
hazards. Fire insurance rating bu- 
reaus as a public service help plan 
building construction to minimize 
fire hazards. Stressing the impor- 
tance of such inspections, the 1.1.1. 
points out that even minor structural 
changes may increase or decrease the 
fire hazards and thus be reflected in 
insurance rates. 


The publication was prepared in 
cooperation with the Inter-Regional 
Insurance Conference. Reasonable 
quantities of the leaflet are available 
without charge through local in- 
dependent insurance agents. 
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THE SALE 
COMES 
QUICKER 


with a plan for every prospect 


You'll take less time — yours and your prospect’s — 
when you sell health insurance for Mutual of Omaha. 
Your prospect wants the best protection at the lowest 
possible cost. You can be the good neighbor who 
provides it. Mutual of Omaha helps you sell Income 
Protection with the Lifetime Benefits feature, Family 
Hospital-Surgical and Major Medical coverage plus 
special plans for senior citizens and many persons 
formerly considered uninsurable. It’s modern, low-cost 
protection for people of all ages. 


Your prospect will especialiy welcome Mutual of 
Omaha’s famous Lifetime Renewal Safeguard, a feature 


that protects him from cancellation of his coverage 
because of changes in his health. 


Make it easier on yourself by offering the plans that 
can be tailored to most every prospect’s health insurance 
needs. Write for details on a career of more and easier 
sales. Write to Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


your 
good 

5" 

im S~@ neighbor 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Fire Losses 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 


January 
February 


1961 
$ 117,252,000 
116,606,000 
109,222,000 
95,486,000 
93,103,000 
103,348,000 


1960 
$92,949,000 
96,782,000 
116,365,000 
98,106,000 
86,940,000 
82,829,000 
6 Months .. $635,017,000 $573,971,000 
August .... 
September . 
October .... 
November . 
December .. 


TOTAL . 


84,340,000 
101,903,000 
$1,107,824,000 


Losses by Years 


1951 $730,084,000 
1952 815,134,000 
1953 864,863,000 
1954 870,984,000 
1955 885,218,000 


1956 $989,290,000 
1957 1,023,190,000 
1958 1,056,266,000 
1959 1,047,073,000 
1960 1,107,824,000 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


Month 
January 
February 


1959 


5 Months 
SS eee 


November 
December 


37,910 


Total 
Estimates provided 
Safety Council. 


13,983 
3,138 


1960 
2,890 
2,380 
2,400 
2,960 
3,300 
13,960 
3,210 
3,450 
3,470 
3,490 
3,690 
3,430 
3,500 
38,200 
by the 


1961] 

2,660 
2,330 
2,740 
3,050 
3.160 


13.940 


National 


Aecidental 
Deaths 


1961 
ALL. Sees 
Motor Vehicle . 
Other Public ... 
Work 
Home 


41K 


9 Of 
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27,800 28,800 
10,780 10,630 


4,250 


Four Months 
1960 Change 
3% 
+1% 
0 4,300 7% 
4,300 1% 
1) 10,400 8% 


SAFE RECREATION 


“FAMILY RECREATION AND Safety 

-1961,” an 80-page guide to safe 
recreational activity, has just been 
issued by New York University’s 
Center for Safety Education. The 
digest-size booklet contains 18 arti- 
cles describing effective precautions 
designed to contribute to the security 
of summer sportsmen and vacation- 
ing Americans. The articles range 
from the proper handling of firearms 
to safety factors in skin and scuba 
diving. 

In his introductory article, Dr. 
Walter A. Cutter, director of the 
NYU Center, notes that “every sea- 
son, we become accustomed to read- 
ing about drownings, firearm acci- 
dents, and falls, while individuals 
were out ‘having fun.’ These trage- 
dies seem all the worse because they 
happened while people were sup- 
posedly enjoying themselves. This 
magazine,” he states, “written by 
men and women who ‘know the 
score,’ is prepared solely for the 
safety and well-being of the families 
of this country.” 

Included in the booklet are articles 
titled: “Water Skiing—Safely,” 
“The ABC’s of Gun Safety,” “Or- 
ganizing the Family Vacation Trip,” 
“Do-it-Yourself Activities Around 
the Home,” “Motor Boating with 
Built-in Safety,” and “Camping by 
Car and Trailer.” 

Copies of the booklet are available 
at $1 or $.75 for ten or more. They 
may be obtained from the Center for 
Safety Education, Division of Gen- 
eral Education, 4 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 


SAFETY AWARDS 


STUDENT JOURNALISTS FROM 19 
states will share honors in a country- 
wide high school auto safety contest 
sponsored for the sixth successive 
year by American Motorists Insur- 
ance Company, a division of Kemper 
Insurance. James S. Kemper, board 
chairman of the company, announced 
the winners after the judging in 
Chicago of approximately 1000 en- 
tries, 

The winners, coming from 25 
states, will receive cash awards to- 
talling $2625 for traffic safety work 
in their schools between February 


28 and April 7, 1961. Of the prizes, 


25 go directly to student publications 
and six to individual students. 

Brook ‘n’ Breck, student publica- 
tion of Louisville Male High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was judged 
top winner. The newspaper won first 
prize for a publication campaign by 
a weekly, as well as first prize for 
an over-all school campaign for auto 
safety. Other schools winning prizes 
for over-all campaigns are Southwest 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri; 
St. Agnes Academy, Houston, 
Texas; William B. Murrah High 
School, Jackson, Mississippi, a win- 
ner for the sixth straight year; and 
Sophia High School, Sophia, West 
Virginia. 





LINE-TESTERS 


A NEW MopEL of the Seco Line- 
Testers, incorporating several major 
design changes, is now being offered. 
The new model, identified as #445 
has been approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. as well as As- 
sociated Factory Mutual. When in- 
stalled in either new or existing 
systems, the testers provide a quick, 
convenient, and low-cost means of 
flow-testing sprinkler branch lines. 


termine the condition of the lines 
and are part of approved sprinkler 
maintenance procedures. 

Simply by removing the side out- 
let cap, connecting a hose and turn- 
ing the hex head to “open” position, 
a flow-test can be made. Seco Line- 
Testers make it possible to schedule 
these flow-tests on a regular basis 
without interrupting protection and 
with no production loss, 
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‘SAV-AL'} 


the competitive 

auto plan 

that keeps the agent 
in the picture. 


SPECIAL AUTO PLAN, 


pioneered by American 
Universal, begins where other 
programs end in preserving the 
role of the independent agent. 








do you have the triple advantage of: 


Lod 


policy delivery at the point of sale, af 
the time of sale .. . signed, sealed and 
delivered on the spot. 


electronic billing and processing, but 
with all renewal and other notices mailed 
in double-window envelopes showing 
agency origin. 


a 
12 





CONTINUING COVERAGE AGREEMENT: 


FOR SERVICE CONTACT YOUR AGENT 
AGENCY 
BILL HUNT INS. 
803 SOUTH DETROIT 
TULSA, OKLA. 


IMPORTANT 


A 


Que 
one n 
M4 F g n sure 


« | Jov* 
~: wile 
bi _Notiet 


futom? 

— ul 

TULSA, OKLA cpu dose 
a. 





non-cancellable coverage for respon- 


sible, law-abiding assureds. 
m SAV- AL 4 a single limit policy 
REM in units of $15,000 
up to $300,000. B.I., P.D., Medical Pay- 
ments, Uninsured Motorists, and $1,000. 
Death Benefit coverage included in one 
package. Collision and Comprehensive 





American Universal Insurance Co. 
Providence 1, Rhode Island 


Sure, I'm interested in the auto plan that keeps my 
agency in the picture, and meets competition head on. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


CITY. 





coverage optional. A continuous policy 
with budget payment plan available. 
Competitive in cost with comparable cov- 


erages offered by deviating and direct 
writers. 





pronounced “SAVE ALL” 











PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
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assent and 


dissent 








Mr. J. R. Mynatt, President 
Mynatt & Associates, Inc., Agents 
Dear Mr. Mynatt, 

[ only see one solution to the prob- 
lems we now have. It is: The fire & 
casualty local agents must operate 
the same as the life insurance agent 
now does. 

This means the local agent will 
represent only one (or a few) com- 
panies. 

The local agent will become only 
a salesman .. . no bookkeeping, office 
work, etc. He will, as the life in- 
surance salesman does, sell the pol 
icy collect the first premium 

from then on the company 
handles everything except re- 
porting claims will still be a function 
of the local agent. 

The life insurance salesman in 
our city are as a whole, a high caliber 
group of men. They seem to live 
well, have adequate compensation 
for their work, etc. The fire & casu- 
alty agents are a _ hodge-podge: 
housewives, firemen, real estate 
salesmen, loan company men, auto 
dealers, and so forth. 

At the present time, the direct 
writers are hiring very good men. 
The old time stock companies must 
also attract, young, very good men. 
To do this, the stock companies must 
offer the young man a career with a 
future: fringe benefits, sales incen- 
tives, etc. I doubt if any of the top 
10% of this year’s college graduates 
are going to become local agents, 
unless they go into a family business, 
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The companies do attract some 
fine young men to work for them. 
But, they certainly aren’t doing any- 
thing to attract men to become local 
agents. 

Today’s young men are looking for 
security. The company must give 
the local agents security. This can 
only be done if the local agent repre- 
sents only one company. 

With today’s high cost of living, 
a young man will find it impossible 
to start a local agency on his own. 
Many young men get married in, or 
soon after, college. They can’t sup- 
port a family on nothing. The only 
men that can become local agents are 
those going into family agencies. Or, 
those that have a paying job and 
start by selling insurance in their 
spare hours. 

I don’t like to see “one company 
local agents,” but it is sure to happen. 

This letter may have a touch of 
bitterness in it. Last year our volume 
increased, our overhead increased 

. but, our income went down. 
It is no fun lowering your standard 
of living when your business is in- 
creasing. The company men haven't 
taken a cut in pay, but we sure have. 
What the outcome will be, I don’t 
know. 

Things are certainly nutty, aren’t 
they ! 


Paul H. Berry, Jr. 
Paul Berry Agency 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 





SAFE DRIVER PROGRAMS 


MasSACHUSETTS COMMISSIONER 
Whitney has announced plans to 
establish a safe driver rating pro- 
gram for private passenger automo- 
biles in that state effective in 1963. 
Under the proposed plan all motor- 
ists will start with a clean slate as 
of August 1 of this year and acci- 
dents will be recorded after that date. 
Surcharges of 10% of premiums for 
compulsory (bodily injury), guest 
and extra territorial and property 
damage coverages will be levied for 
each accident for which the insured 
is held responsible. There will be a 
2% reduction in rates for each acci- 
dent-free year of driving. 

Revisions have been made in the 
safe driver plan filed in Ohio by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association which be- 
comes effective July 1. The changes 
eliminate or reduce the number of 
points assigned against motorists for 
convictions of many types of moving 
traffic violations, thus relieving many 
drivers from surcharges on their pre- 
miums. Motorists who accumulate 
points under the revised plan will 
pay higher surcharges than in the 
past. 


North Carolina Plan 


The North Carolina Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau has filed a safe 
driver rating plan for collision in- 
surance for private passenger cars. 
It also filed for over-all increases of 
0.9% for $50 deductible collision and 
0.5% for $100 deductible collision 
coverages for private passenger cars 
and reductions ranging from 5.6% 
to 11.6% in comprehensive rates for 
commercial vehicles. Comprehensive 
rates for private passenger cars 
would be unchanged. 

The safe driver rating plan of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers Association has been ap- 
proved in Arizona and Pennsylvania 
effective July 1. In Arizona the 
Bureau’s package auto plan has also 
been approved. Basic liability rates 
have been increased less than 1% 
and physical damage rates about 2% 
in Arizona. In Pennsylvania basic 
liability rates are increased an aver- 
age of 5.7% and physical damage 
rates reduced 2.4%. 
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The Sedition 
Of Public Policy 


te 


SPENCER L. KIMBALL 
Professor of Law 
University of Michigan 


HUS FAR we have been speaking 
of the widespread feeling that 


there should always be a solvent de- 
fendant in automobile cases. If I 
have correctly described the public 
attitude or public policy, as being a 
belief that the insurance institution 
has a function to perform, to provide 
protection for the whole of society 
against the consequences of the au- 
tomobile accident, then one would 
expect to see yet another kind 

pressure developing. Assurance that 
there is a solvent defendant only 
takes care of part of the injured 
third persons, for in order to recover 
from a solvent defendant, the plain- 
tiff must show, according to the tra- 
ditional law of torts, that the de- 
fendant was negligent. Moreover, it 
is a defense to the action that the 
plaintiff himself was contributory to 
the accident, i.e. that he was also 
negligent, Even if the plaintiff was 
only slightly negligent and the de- 
fendant seriously negligent the plain- 
tiff could not recover. This is the 
legal theory. Dean Green has pointed 
out its nineteenth century origin in 
a period when nascent business en- 
terprise required a large measure of 


protection against the consequences 
of having to pay for the harm it 
caused in industrial or transportation 
accidents. Whatever the origins of 
the doctrine, it is inconsistent with 
the long-run demands of our 
contemporaries that there be institu- 
tions in society that provide protec- 
tion for them, that give them a feel- 
ing of security, with respect to all 
the important risks of life. 

As industrial and transportation 
accidents became common, more 
pressure developed for the satisfac- 
tion of this demand in one way or 
another, and in such a way as to pro- 
vide protection to substantially all 
persons in the community. The lead- 
ing example of the response of our 
culture to this demand was the de- 
velopment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Though they have seri- 
ous defects, they clearly illustrate the 
demand—the need—for an umbrella 
of protection that is very wide and 
covers the public at large. We have 
had around, for thirty years at least, 
a similiar proposal for a compensa- 
tion regime in the field of automobile 
accidents. New variants are always 
being proposed. The screening effect 
of negligence law, as a result of 
which only a part of the persons in- 
jured by the automobile are pro- 
tected against the consequences, is 
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not consistent with public attitudes, 
as they seem to be evolving today. 
Perhaps a compensation regime will 
never come for automobile insur- 
ance, but if it does not it will be be- 
cause the underlying public demand 
has been satisfied in some other way, 
not because the demand will go 
away if it is ignored. I suspect that 
it will never go away and will never 
cease its relentless pressure until it 
achieves its goal. And the reason 
is that it is not a program espoused 
by any particular person or group— 
it is the feeling of the people them- 
selves, resulting from the interac- 
tions of the fundamental needs of hu- 
man beings and the conditions of 
modern industrialized, urban life. 
This feeling has not prevailed in 
providing a compensation regime in 
the law. Are there other ways in 
which the pressure has been re- 
lieved? I think that what is in fact 
happening here is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the way public policy, ie. 
widely held views and attitudes of 
the people, works itself into the liv- 
ing law, as distinguished from the 
law on the books. The institution of 
the jury has been the means by which 
the pressure has found its escape. 
In a book review in 1932, Dean 
Landis referred to some statistics, 


(Continued on the next page) 























gpa 
more 
SACS 


Our representatives in the field, plus 
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now obsolete but still very revealing. 
A classic study of automobile acci- 
dents, which he was reviewing, had 
found that the percentage of recovery 
in the insured fatal cases examined 
had run to 88%, in non-insured cases 
to only 17%, in insured cases of 
permanent disability to 96%, and in 
non-insured to only 21%. As Dean 
Landis pointed out, “It is hardly 
conceivable that the line which fault 
would cleave in these instances runs 
at all in the neighborhood of these 
percentages. Such figures themselves 
are sufficient to challenge the com- 
mon law’s naive assumption that 
fault is discoverable in the majority 
of automobile accidents, and yet our 
whole system, but for the interven- 
tion of a wisely unscientific jury, 
rests upon such a theory. Taught 
law is not tort law.” 

In a sense these figures are shock- 
ing. In a large percentage of cases 
juries ignore the law or distort the 
facts in order to enable a plaintiff to 
recover who could not recover if the 
law stated in the books were applied 
to the facts in a coldly rational way. 
Are we entitled to doubt the integrity 
of the jury as an institution? Or the 
morality of our fellow citizens who 
sit on juries, and the whole class of 
lawyers who represent plaintiffs? 
That is one common way of looking 
at the development, especially to be 
found among insurance men. But 
there is more here than meets the 
eye. Dean Landis spoke of the 
“wisely unscientific jury.” I do not 
really know whether the jury is wise. 
Nor do I claim the wisdom to pro- 
nounce final judgment on the mor- 
ality of these developments. But I 
do think I can describe what is hap- 
pening here in a more meaningful 
way than the protagonists in this 
noisy controversy, most of whom ex- 
press no such doubts about their wis- 
dom in passing judgment on great is- 
sues, 


Protecting the Public 


What I think is operative here is 
the same undercurrent of feeling that 
we have seen operating in so many 
places before—the feeling that the in- 
surance institution has a certain 
function to perform, and that that 
function is not adequately described 
as the protection of the assets of 
policyholders. Rather, the function 
includes, so goes the prevailing at- 





titude, the task of protecting the pub- 
lic generally against the conse- 
quences of the automobile accident. 
Juries reflect, on the whole, the point 
of view of society at large. They seek 
to implement the attitudes of society 
at large, the attitudes that I have 
called public policy. What have 
juries done to the doctrines of tort 
law, to the requirement that there 
be negligence and an absence of con- 
tributory negligence, as prerequsite 
to recovery? Those who deal with 
juries regularly often express the 
view that in a large percentage of 
cases they are doing one of two 
things. If they still regard moral 
fault, ice. negligence, as relevant, 
they are applying a de facto doctrine 
of comparative negligence, by which 
the plaintiff’s contributory negli- 
gence reduces his recovery but does 
not bar it altogether. 


Care of the Injured 


Perhaps more often they are im- 
plementing the deeper feeling I have 
been suggesting, that the function of 
the insurance enterprise is not 
merely to provide a solvent defend- 
ant when the defendant is negligent, 
but to see to it that injured persons 
are taken care of, irrespective of 
fault. I don’t know whether this at- 
titude is morally good, or morally 
bad, or morally neutral, but I do 
know that it exists and that it has 
largely swept the field before it, legal 
doctrines, efforts of insurance com- 
panies, and inertia to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This attitude has 
converted the living law of automo- 
bile accidents into something quite 
unlike the law on the books. It is 
true that the actions of juries are 
not fully predictable. The effects I 
have described are erratic and un- 
certain. But on the whole they exist, 
and I am sure no one doubts it. To 
describe what is happening is not the 
same as to advocate it, as I am sure 
I do not need to remind the reader. 
3ut to deny its existence is to bury 
one’s head in the sand. To oppose 
the development is of course legiti- 
mate, as is every man’s effort to 
make society better in accordance 
with his own ideas of what is better. 
But to attempt to resist this massive 
subterranean change in attitudes may 
well be quixotic, and anyone who 
dislikes it, on moral grounds or on 
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grounds of self-interest, ought to 
think carefully and long how he 
should oppose it. 


The illustrations of this changing 
public attitude, or public policy, 
could be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. Let me mention briefly a few 
more, to give more breadth to the 
development of my thesis. | call at- 
tention to the traditional doctrine of 
the common law that the state and 
its agencies cannot be sued without 
their consent, and to the companion 
doctrine that charitable institutions 
are immune from tort liability. Ina 
world that seeks protection for all in- 
jured third persons, it is customary 
for even such institutions to purchase 
liability insurance, not to protect the 
institution, which needs no protec- 
tion, but to protect injured third 
persons. The very existence of a de- 
veloped institution of insurance 
which is readily available for use, 
together with the commen use of in- 
surance by state and charitable in- 
stitutions leads inevitably to a change 
in the doctrine itself. There is a 
strong tendency for courts to reverse 
previous positions, and for legisla- 
tures to enact statutes, making the 
sovereign and charitable institutions 
subject to tort claims. Only this year 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, for 
example, expressly overruled the 
prior cases establishing immunity of 
charitable corporations. These de- 
velopments reflect the impact of in- 
surance upon our ideas, and reflect 
the changing character of the liability 
insurance contract, as it becomes less 
a device to protect policyholders 
against economic loss, and more an 
institution to protect all injured per- 
sons against loss. 


Broader Interpretation 


The evolving public attitudes in 
the field of automobile liability are 
illustrated by the reactions of courts 
to contracts that are issued under 
different legal regimes. Where an 
insurance contract is voluntary, 
there is every inclination on the part 
of courts to give full effect to such 
defenses as the failure of the policy- 
holder to cooperate with the com- 
pany, or fraud in the inducement 
to issuance of the contract. How- 
ever, if the contract is compelled by 


the law, there is a strong tendency 
for the courts to deny effect to such 
defenses, and to hold the company 
liable to the injured third person. 
Again, the courts are more likely tc 
interpret the omnibus clause broadly, 
if the policy is a compulsory one. 
The difference lies in the recognition 
by the courts that compulsory insur- 
ance is intended by the legislature to 
benefit and protect the injured third 
person. The umbrella has been ex- 
tended by legislative fiat. On the 
other hand, if the legislature has not 
spoken, the court is influenced by 
precedent, by its perception of the 
importance of freedom of contract, 
and by its generally conservative ori- 
entation, and treats the contract in 
a more traditional way. But the jury 
suffers from no such inhibitions, as 
we have already seen. 


A Social Institution 


Let me summarize what I have 
said of the automobile problem. The 
automobile insurance policy was or- 
iginally an indemnity contract, de- 
signed to protect the policyholder 
who purchased the insurance. It has 
rather steadily moved in the direc- 
tion of becoming less a contract than 
a social institution for the protection 
of all persons injured in automobile 
accidents. The development is by no 
means complete, but I would suggest 
that the direction of change has not 
altered. Public attitudes conceive of 
the automobile insurance contract as 
an institution for the provision of 
security and the feeling of security to 
any man who may be hit by an auto- 
mobile. Moral fault, or negligence, 
does not enter into this attitude, nor 
does freedom of contract, and gradu- 
ally but inexorably the automobile 
liability policy (once an indemnity 
contract) is being transformed in ac- 
cordance with the public attitudes 
about its role in our society. 


I suggest that it is inevitable that 
changes continue until the insurance 
institution does in fact satisfy fully 
the need felt by the public for protec- 
tion against the consequences of au- 
tomobile accidents. If it does not 
change enough, it will be replaced by 
something that meets the demand. 
Of course it is not inevitable that 
this, or any problem, be solved in 
any particular way. There is nothing 
inevitable, for example, about com- 
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pulsory insurance or a compensation 
regime. There is nothing inevitable 
except one fact, and that is that pres- 
sures will continue for the solution of 
the problem until it is felt to be ade- 
quately solved. Sooner or later the 
institutions now occupying the field 
will be adjusted to meet fully the 
demands of the community, or some- 
thing new will appear. The many 
novel and fairly drastic proposals for 
solving the problem would be few 
and without hope of enactment, if 
only the pressure were more ade- 
quately relieved by existing solu- 
tions. The voluntary uninsured mo- 
torists’ endorsement, inadequate as 
it still is, is one of the inventions 
that gives hope that the private in- 
surance industry can eventually 
solve the problem well enough to 
forestall more drastic solutions. An 
enormous and completely compre- 
hensive development of accident and 
health insurance might also relieve 
the pressure. But the challenge of 
the future in the field of automobile 
insurance remains a challenge to do 
the full job for which the institution 
exists, to perform the function for 
which it has come into being, and 
which it does not now fully perform. 


Accident and Health 


I have dwelt at considerable length 
on automobile insurance because it 
is one of the most advanced mani- 
festations of the challenges that in- 
surance faces in the future. A closely 
analogous and interrelated problem 
exists in accident and health insur- 
ance. The public attitudes that are 
evolving in this field are identical 
with those in automobile insurance. 
All persons in the community are 
subject to the risks of accident and 
ill health. If the basic social role of 
insurance is to put cement into so- 
ciety by providing a substantial meas- 
ure of security, and the feeling of 
security, with respect to these seri- 
ous risks, that task can only be per- 
formed adequately if substantially all 
persons in society are brought 
within the umbrella. As I suggested 
previously, accident insurance on a 
sufficiently comprehensive scale 
would do the job that automobile in- 
surance is being asked to perform. 
Whether all this pressure is good 
public policy or bad public policy is 
essentially irrelevant. It is a demand 
that is increasingly made, and not 
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merely by people who are trying to 
subvert American institutions. It is 
made, essentially, by the public as a 
whole, who see the possibilities of 
attaining security against these risks 
and at once demand that it be pro- 
vided. While there is nothing 
inevitable about any particular solu- 
tion to this problem either, I sus- 
pect it is inevitable that the prob- 
lem will be solved, by the private 
insurance enterprise if it can solve it 
quickly enough ; if not, then by gov- 
ernment action. 

These developments have changed 
and are changing the nature of the 
insurance business. It has long been 
a business affected with a public in- 
terest sufficiently to justify consid- 
erable regulation, and regulation of 
insurance is extensive and complex. 
3ut traditionally insurance has not 
been felt to be a public utility. In- 
surance companies have been free to 
write insurance or not to write it, 
as they chose. However, by statute 
in some states workmen’s compen- 
sation insurers must take all comers. 
With the development of compulsory 


automobile insurance in even its less 
stringent forms, the financial respon- 
sibility or security responsibility 
laws, insurance tends to become a 
public utility, for assigned risk plans 
take away much of the insurer’s free- 
dom to choose its policyholders. This 
tendency is inevitable, until the in- 
dustry has fully satisfied the need 
for insurance—until insurance fully 
performs its role. 


A Futile Exercise 


If one views the developments I 
have described with distaste, as is 
not at all unreasonable, his initial re- 
action may be to assess blame and 
punish the malefactor. Here it is a 
futile exercise to try to ascertain 
fault, for the probability is very great 
that there is not much fault to be 
fixed. The changes that have taken 
place in public attitudes have merely 
been changes in the intensity with 
which universal demands for secu- 
rity have been pressed. Security is 
by no means a novel human hope; in 
every age men have demanded as 
much security as the existing envi- 
ronment could be made to yield. In 


the contemporary world the demands 
for security have been pressed with 
much more vigor than heretofore, 
perhaps because the ever present 
hope seemed more fully attainable. 
Or perhaps it is just that our so- 
ciety, after a couple of centuries of 
rapid change is finally shaking down 
into a new social system, and that 
the institutions to provide security 
are only now being assigned to their 
tasks. 

The wish to assess blame is made 
stronger because of the characteris- 
tic way in which the pressure of the 
public attitudes I have described ap- 
pears in these days. It appears, nor- 
mally, as a demand for a government 
program to provide a certain kind 
of security. It is natural to feel that 
these demands for government ac- 
tion to solve problems are the prod- 
uct of conspiracies of designing men 
to undermine that in our society 
which is most pure and good. This 
is not really the case. These are 
much more the demands of ordinary 
people, with no political awareness 
or motivation of any consequence, 
demands that their security needs be 
satisfied, whether by private means 
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or public means or a combination of 
both. Most people, don’t care very 
much how their needs are met, so 
long as they are met. Perhaps we 
need to press the search for the 
guilty persons one step further. Who 
is responsible for making the pub- 
lic security conscious, for creating 
the urgent and persistent public de- 
mand for security against all the 
vicissitudes of life? To the extent 
that it is possible to assess respon- 
sibility for changes in attitude, | 
would respectfully suggest that it 
must be charged to the insurance 
business itself. In its effort to sell 
its product, it has made the public 
far more conscious than it ever was 
before of the possibilities of attaining 
security and the reasonableness of 
demands that it be supplied. 

But I do not really assert that in- 
surance men should feel at fault. 
Rather, I would suggest that the evo- 
lution of public policy in this century 
has resulted, nearly inevitably but 
with an assist from the vigorous 
sales efforts of the insurance indus- 
try itself, from the drastic changes 
that have taken place in the basic 
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character of human life. The need 
to develop new institutional devices 
for “insurance” resulted from the 
breakdown of previous institutions 
such as the family which provided 
a large measure of individual secu- 
rity in a less urbanized world. The 
basic demands of the individual for 
protection and for a secured feeling 
have led first to the development of 
private commercial insurance, and 
then, in any areas where that has not 
seemed to meet the need adequately, 
for government programs. 


Rational or Not 


If this description is accurate, it 
poses the question as to what its 
consequences should be for 
within the ranks of the insurance 
fraternity. At least at this time, | 
have no detailed prescription for ac- 
tion. I have tried to state a problem 
as I see it, a challenge of the future 
presented for solution to the insur- 
ance enterprise by the evolving at- 
titudes of a multitude of individuals. 
In my role as student of legal insti- 
tutions. 


action 


I am indifferent whether the 


response to the problem is rational 
and adequate or not. It is equally 
interesting to study if it is not. But 
as a-citizen I am not indifferent. | 
regret to say that I think much of 
the response of the industry 
rational, but emotional. 
pression of the fear of change. A 
rational response would accept the 
inevitability of change, and fairly 
drastic change at that, and would 
try to interpret it, to find out how 
much of it is inevitable and must be 
lived with, and how much of it can 
be modified and channeled. One il- 
lustration of an irrational response is 
the recent effort to get Congress to 
eliminate all use of the word “insur- 
ance” in the social security pro- 
grams, as if those programs came 
into existence by fraudulent repre- 
that they 


is not 
It is an ex- 


sentations were “insur- 
ance.” 

A fully rational response would 
operate within the limits of the pos- 
sible, and would not tilt at windmills. 
It would recognize the nature of the 
role that is forced on insurance by 
the deepseated attitudes of ordinary 
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Edinburgh, Scotland 
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England 
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pool, England 
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pool, England 
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Stockholm, Sweden 
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England 
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Southern Surety Company, Oklahoma 
City 
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HE EXPERIENCED insurance 
"iho man knows that in 
order to sell, he must elicit a certain 
degree of emotional response from 
his client. This emotional involve- 
ment should cause the client to feel, 
act and think as the persuasive un- 
derwriter wants. In other words, the 
client finally embraces the under- 
writer’s point of view. This kind 
of involvement results from an artis- 
tic employment of emotional appeals. 

Insurance presents certain mar- 
keting problems. The insurance prod- 
uct or service is an intangible and 
it promises only to fill a future need, 
or perhaps it may never fill a need 
at all, depending on how each 
buyer feels. Most buyers of prop- 
erty and casualty policies probably 
feel, down deep in their hearts, that 
their houses will not burn, nor that 
they will be involved in automobile 
accidents. The only promise of 
satisfaction to an insurance buyer 
in this case, is “peace of mind.” On 
the other hand, the consumer realizes 
that every dollar he does not spend 
for insurance may be spent some- 
where else for another good or serv- 
ice which promises more tangible 
or immediate satisfaction. 


Persuasive Techniques 


Hence, insurance first has to com- 
pete with goods and services which, 
on the surface, promise greater eco- 
nomic utility than a property, casu- 
alty, health or life insurance policy. 
The insurance underwriter has to 
discover persuasive techniques which 
will help the buyer to appreciate the 
comparative economic utility of the 
insurance policy as opposed to (say) 
a new washing machine. He has to 
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convert the vague, remote possibility 
of catastrophe into something real, 
close, vividly alive and imminent in 
order to give it concrete meaning in 
the prospect’s mind. When he does 
this, the insurance marketing man 
becomes more of a persuader and 
less of a teacher or informer. 


The Facts Alone 


«“e 


Aristotle once wrote that, ‘% 
[a] case should in justice be fought 
on the strength of the facts alone 
so that all else besides demonstration 
of fact is superfluous. Nevertheless, 
as we have said, external matters do 
count for much because of the sorry 
nature of an audience.”? Simply 
stated, Aristotle holds that the only 
responsible manner by which to in- 
fluence the judgment and behavior of 
others is to use fact, evidence, logic 
and reasoning: those things peculiar 
to the scientific method. Yet, Aris- 
totle is forced to relax his position 
because he recognizes that the human 
reacts with his heart far more than 
he does with his mind. This article 
will examine in some small measure 
those factors which cause the human 
to respond to appeals directed more 
at his heart than at his mind. 

Non-rational appeals can be ex- 
plained as those designed to short- 
circuit or partially paralyze the lis- 
tener’s faculties and thereby break 
down his resistance to the acceptance 
of ready-made ideas, ideas which the 
persuader is anxious to leave in the 
mind of his client. 

Over the years, students of persua 
sion have argued whether a dichot 
omy exists between persuasion and 
conviction, or between non-rational 
and rational appeals. Today, most 
seem to agree that both factors are 
4 The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. Lane 


Cooper (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1932), pp. 183-84. 


present in any persuasion and the 
balance of one to the other will 
determine whether the presentation 
is essentially emotional or logical. 
Seldom, if ever, is persuasion com- 
pletely one or the other. This is 
important, for each prospective in- 
surance buyer is peculiar in his own 
way and will respond to a sales pres- 
entation accordingly. The persuasive 
insurance underwriter will have to 
fit each client with a presentation 
which is custom or tailor made. Each 
client must be appealed to with a 
pattern of persuasion which contains 
a carefully controlled mixture of 
emotional and logical devices, and 
the expert insurance marketing man 
is the chemist who must prepare this 
delicate formula. 


The Critical Mind 


Professor G. Stanley Hall draws 
an analogy which helps make this 
point clear.* He compares the human 
mind to an iceberg. The small por- 
tion above the water, he says, repre- 
sents the conscious or critical mind, 
which is reflective and deliberative. 
This portion of the mind weighs 
advantages and disadvantages and 
tends to inhibit emotional responses. 
A much larger portion, he continues, 
is submerged and is identified as the 
subeonscious mind. Here is the 
home of the emotions. This powerful 
segment of the mind believes what 
it is told. It is naive and credulous. 
It is not capable of weighing facts, 
solving problems or analyzing ideas. 
It believes what the conscious mind 
tells it, or it believes those non-ra 
tional appeals which come from an 
outside source and by-pass the criti- 
cal conscious mind. 

(Continued on the next page) 


2 Ivey, Paul and Horvath, Walter, Successful 
Salesmanship (New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 


1953), p. 275 
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Emotional Factors—Continued 

The conscious minds of men vary, 
depending upon training, experience 
and native ability, but the subcon- 
scious minds of men are much alike. 
Here is the fertile ground of persua- 
sion which can be tilled by the in- 
ventive underwriter. Wherever 
possible, in some measure, the per- 
suader should attempt to substitute 
his own conscious mind for that of 


his client and thereby plant certain 
ideas in the prospect’s subconscious. 
\n argument, defined as an idea or 
proposal which is supported by evi- 
dence and reasoning, tends to bring 
the listener’s critical abilities into 
action. When these critical faculties 
go to work, then the idea must pass 
the tests established by the critical 
portion of his mind before it can 
ever become a part of his subcon- 
scious being. How much easier it 
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is for the persuasive underwriter to 
do the critical thinking for the client 
and then direct appeals to the client’s 
subconscious, 

The suggestion is a form of non- 
rational emotional appeal. The sug- 
gestion differs from an argument in 
that the latter proposes an idea and 
then supports it with reasoning while 
the former merely sets forth a pro- 
posal. As was pointed out above, the 
argument is intercepted by the criti- 
cal mind and is tested before it can 
be accepted. The argument chal- 
lenges the conscious mind and brings 
it into action. The suggestion, on 
the other hand, tends to slip an idea 
into the mind uncritically and with- 
out proof of any kind. Perhaps this 
analogy will make this idea a little 
more clear : 

Reason appeals are like line plunges 
in football. They absorb an enor- 
mous amount of energy of both the 
attack and the defense, but they are 
often necessary to get within shoot- 
ing distance of the goal. 

Suggestion is the forward pass, 
which wins the game by using less 
brute force but more skill and ac- 
curacy. It gets past the guardian 
line and into more vulnerable terri- 
tory. If the salesman can get an idea 
into the customer’s subconscious 
mind—unopposed—the _ probability 
of favorable action is very great.® 

An important observation should 
be made here. The effectiveness of 
the suggestion is often influenced 
by the quality of its source. The 
degree of prestige, good will, intelli- 
gence and authority ascribed to the 
underwriter by the client, certainly 
will determine how effective his use 
of suggestion may be in the persua- 
sive process. 


Sources of Prestige 


What are some sources of prestige, 
good will, intelligence and authority ? 
Here are a few. The listener tends 
to rely more on recommendations 
of the persuader if the latter is older, 
hetter educated, highly experienced, 


neatly groomed, composed and 
poised. Such things as reputation, 
former accomplishments and an abil- 
ity to reveal honest feelings of sym- 
pathy and sincerity, lend much to 
establishing one’s self as an author- 
ity. 


3 Ibid., p. 276. 
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On the other side of the coin, the 
client must be one who is generally 
amenable to suggestion. He must 
be one who tends to be a bit lazy 
mentally, one who has not been 
trained to examine issues critically. 
Also, it helps when the client sees 
himself as somewhat inferior to the 
persuader in many of the factors 
mentioned above. Moreover, per- 
suasion growing out of authority, in- 
telligence, good will and prestige is 
not quite so effective when facts, evi- 
dence and logic can be resorted to 
as well. When opinions or judgments 
are needed and logical proof is lack- 
ing, then authority stands as a potent 
source of persuasion. 


Repetition 

Often the effectiveness of the sug- 
gestion can be enhanced through the 
process of repetition. Cigarette and 
soft drink manufacturers have long 
known the value of this technique. 
The same slogans and accompanying 
jingles are heard over and over again 
on radio and television. Like Pav- 
lov’s dog, the listening public is 
conditioned to respond in a predicta- 
ble manner when the time comes to 
buy one of these commodities. This 
technique can be used in the market- 
ing of most products, including in- 
surance. In a series of interviews 
with a client, if a well-constructed 
suggestion is repeated often enough, 
and other conditions are suitable, the 
probability of gaining a favorable 
response is improved immeasurably. 

Suggestions can be direct, indirect, 
positive and negative. Direct sugges- 
tion is probably the most effective 
when the salesman’s prestige is high 
and his listener’s attention sharply 
fixed on the process at hand. In 
this set of conditions, contrary ideas 
in the listener’s mind are at a mini- 
mum. It is surprising how effective 
the simple, direct suggestion can be. 
A simple “Drink Coke,” or “Buy 
Luckies,” or “Buy my policy now,” 
can often bring remarkable results. 

The indirect suggestion, on the 
other hand, is aimed at the listener’s 
marginal field of awareness. The 
object is to leave him with an idea 
which is of doubtful origin. Note 
how Ben Fairless only suggests in 
oblique fashion to an audience of 
labor union members that labor is 
guilty of feather-bedding. Fairless 
not to confront them 
squarely with this unpleasant idea: 


is careful 
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“To get more bacon we must produce 
more goods, more efficiently. But 
that can only be done, | think, if 
we recognize frankly that any un- 
necessary interruption, delay, or 
artificial limitation which reduces the 
output of the workers in any indus- 
try, prevents those workers from 
earning the full rewards that they 
can—and they ought—to receive.” * 


4 Fairless, Benjamin F., ““The Task Ahead” 
(A talk at a dinner in honor of David J. 
McDonald, President, United Steel Workers of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 28, 1953). 
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Suggestions can be either positive 
or negative. The former asks the 
listener to do or to accept something, 
and the latter asks him not to do so. 
The positive suggestion says, “Let’s 
act now, shall we?” and the negative 
suggestion asks the same thing but 
from another direction. Negatively 
the same suggestion says, “You don’t 
plan to buy immediately, do you?” 
The negative suggestion need not be 
completely ineffective, however, for 
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Emotional Factors—Continued 
it can warn of a situation which the 
listener keenly wants to avoid. Such 
suggestions as these can be useful 
and effective: “Don’t wait too long. 
Rates are going up “Don’t 
let yourself be caught in this un- 
fortunate position.” 

Minnick has arrived at a number 
of generalizations concerning sug- 
gestions : 


soon,” 


1. Verbal suggestions are more effec- 
tive the more sharply focused is the 
attention of the audience. (Sharp 
focusing of attention minimizes con- 
sideration of contrary 
ideas. ) 

The greater the of the 
speaker, the stronger will be the 
power of his suggestions. 

3. Direct and indirect suggestions 
are most effective when they receive 
one or more repetitions in the posi- 
tion of last impression. 

4. Indirect suggestions, they 
are insinuated obliquely in the mar- 
ginal fields of attention, are probably 
more successful than direct sugges 
tions, when the ideas suggested are 


or irrelevant 


prestige 


since 





is 


i 


you, 


NAS 





likely to be repugnant to the listener. 
5. Positive suggestions are generally 
more effective than negative ones 
unless the suggestion with 
avoidance needs. 


deals 


6. Suggestions, since they aim to 
elicit immediate, uncritical response, 
are most effective when aimed at 
habitual response patterns and emo- 
tional impulses or at patterns asso- 
ciated with the audience’s persistent 
wants and needs.® 


Emotional Language 


Language which is loaded with 
emotional content is another form 
of nonrational appeal. The persuader 
recognizes that humans can and will 
react in different ways to the words 
which he uses. Some critical lis- 
teners may hear facts and evidence 
and then move ponderously through 
the reflective reasoning processes 
toward a conclusion. This process, 
as was indicated earlier, is quite pain- 
ful to many listeners, and certainly 
it is slow. 


5 Minnick, Wayne C., The Art of Persuasion 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1957), p. 65. 
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Most people hear certain words 
and respond to them with ready- 
made irrational response patterns or 
sets, depending upon the emotional 
content of these words, Naturally, 
this is a highly subjective process, 
for the emotional content in a word 
for one person may be so high it 
is explosive, while to another it 
may mean little or nothing. The 
word “integration” certainly conveys 
emotional, connotative meanings to 
some persons living in Mississippi, 
while it perhaps is devoid of emo- 
tional content when the same word 
is heard by a mathematician in New 
England. The general semanticist 
refers to this emotional response pat- 
tern as the identification reaction. 
Everyone has accumulated a number 
of these identification reactions or 
generalized emotional sets which 
border on prejudice and which can 
be triggered by certain words or 
combinations of words. Such terms 
as “sissy,” “sex pervert,” “Damn 
Yankee,” “cheater,” “Communist,” 
“hick,” “politician” and others have 
a far more vivid connotative than 
denotative meaning for those who 
hear them. 


Cause a Response 


Using this knowledge, the persua- 
sive underwriter recognizes that he 
can use certain words which com- 
municate connotative meanings, 
which in turn will cause his listener 
to respond as the persuader wishes. 
Connotative meanings can be pleas- 
ant and constructive in the persua- 
sive effort just as they can be 
unpleasant and destructive. It is 
possible that such words as “travel,” 
“trip around the world,” “retire- 
ment cottage,’ “bank account,’ 
“fishing every day,” “college for the 
kids,” “no mortgage,” “live on the 
golf course,” can cause emotional 
responses to surge to the surface in 
the client. As these emotional re- 
sponses well forth, the client is 
prompted to behave as his identifica- 
tion reactions dictate. 

An unimaginative underwriter 
loses the advantage of powerful 
emotional laden language for he 
speaks bluntly, dully and without 
color. He paints a bleak, vague, 
black and white picture comprised 
of indistinct and fuzzy images for his 
listener. He might be compared to 
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the clod who would be an artist by 
smearing black and white on a canvas 
with a jagged stick held in a clumsy 
fist. This inept communicator might 
voice his appeal as follows: “You 
oughta get this policy cause it’ll take 
care of ya when yer ready t’ retire.” 


Picture-Forming Language 


The empathetic underwriter, on 
the other hand, who can put vivid, 
picture-forming language to work 
for himself might approach the same 
problem with something like this: 
“Mr. Gelter, imagine yourself, a few 
years from now, to be on a small 
mirror-like lake. You are in your 
boat a few hundred yards out from 
your own beach cottage and your line 
is in the water. A warm sun is on 
your back and there isn’t a breath 
of wind stirring. Somewhere nearby 
you hear the buzzing of a fly. You 
lean back in your padded fishing 
chair and doze, for you don’t have 
a care in the world. 

“Mr. Gelter, this dream can come 
true and I’m going to show you how 
to make it possible.” 

Of course, not every persuasive 
underwriter would dare be quite so 
hammy. However, merely to prom- 
ise a benefit is much weaker per- 
suasively than to paint a brilliant, 
clear, colorful word picture of the 
client actually enjoying the promised 
benefit. Persuasive language should 
cause the listener to construct the 
mental images which the persuader 
wishes him to see. Language should 
be so clear and so concrete that 
little or no effort is necessary on 
the part of the listener to see in his 
mind’s eye what one wants him to 
visualize. The prospect must see 
colors, smell odors, hear sounds and 
taste things, but only as he recon- 
structs these in his mind as a result 
of the persuasive language used by 
the communicator. Language must 
cause the listener to laugh, cry, 
sympathize, exult, dislike or love, as 
the persuader wants him to. This 
is an art which most people can de- 
velop and the underwriter owes it to 
himself to enlarge this facet of his 
communication abilities. 

If the insurance marketing man 
is going to use emotional language 
in his persuasion, he must do a keen 


6 Things being what they are today, however, 
this “‘clod’’ could well make a fortune selling 
his “‘modern art.” 
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job of client analysis. He must dis- 
cover the wellsprings of action in 
each client. He must know what 
is more important and less important 
to each. This leads, then, to what 
probably is the heart of emotional 
persuasion. 

Non-rational appeals are not 
unique in their ability to elicit emo- 
tional responses. Rational appeals 
built around the reflective techniques 
requiring evidence, logic, and argu- 


ment can stimulate emotional re- 


sponses as well, provided they are 
aimed at the motives and values of 
the client. Of all the tools available 
to the persuader, those of directing 
appeals to wants and values are by 
far the most important. Writers 
from antiquity to the present have 
classified the fundamental human 
wants and though these groupings 
vary widely, there are a few common 
denominators which appear in most 
of these analyses. Thorndike indi 
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Emotional Factors—Continued 


cates the difficulty of classifying 
motives: “There are no such royal 
roads to an easy inventory of an 
animal’s wants under a few logical, 
teleological, or verbal principles.” * 
Nevertheless, there is enough agree- 
ment among students of human be- 
havior so that certain 
can be drawn. First, it can be con- 
cluded that there are two 
groupings into which motives can be 


conclusions 
basic 


placed, physiological and psychologi 
cal. 

Physiological motives are often 
identified as drives, in which such 
things as hunger and thirst, sex, 
temperature regulation, rest from 
fatigue, elimination, avoidance of 
pain and other bodily needs are in- 
cluded. Psychological motives, on 
the other hand, are the sociological 
wants or needs in which such things 
as reputation, leadership, love, 
honor, duty, fairness, popularity, ac- 
ceptance by the group, respect, rec- 

7 Thorndike, Edward L., The Psychology of 


Wants, Interests and Attitudes (New York: D 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935), p. 10. 


ognition and material ownership are 
important. The protective motive is 
at once physical and psychological 
and it includes a need for self-preser- 
vation, personal welfare, welfare of 
others and protection of family, 
friends, state and nation and of per- 
sonal property.® 

Values are as important as motives 
in persuasion and they differ from 
motives only slightly. Motives are 
generally universal among the hu- 
man race, while values tend to grow 
out of the culture of a people. Some 
values which seem to be peculiar 
to the American are: 


1. He tends to respect and value 
the scientific method and things la- 
belled scientific. 

2. He tends to measure things quan- 
titatively rather than qualitatively. 
Size and bigness seem to be impor- 
tant. 


8 For an excellent discussion of psychological 
analyses of consumer behavior and a treatment 
of motivation see: Bayton, James A., ‘‘Motiva- 
tion, Cognition, Learning—Basic Factors in Con- 
sumer Behavior,” Journal of Marketing, Vol. 
XXII, No. 3 (Jan., 1958), pp. 282-94, and 
Woods, Walter A., “Psychological Dimensions of 
Consumer Decision,” Journal of Marketing, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2 (Jan., 1960), pp. 15-19. 
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3. He thinks learning should be 
“practical.” 
4. He tends to measure success pri- 
marily by economic means. 
5. He thinks success results from 
hard work and perseverance. 
6. He prefers the useful arts over 
the aesthetic. 
7. He tends to stress the value of 
athletics. 
8. He values honesty, sincerity, kind- 
ness, generosity, friendliness and 
straightforwardness in others. 
9. He prizes loyalty to community, 
state and nation, aid he believes that 
“our” way of doing things is best. 
10. He places a high value on re- 
ligious tolerance and freedom. 
11. He thinks every problem can be 
solved by passing a law.® 

3y no means is the above intended 
to represent a critical appraisal of 
values. Its purpose is only to indi- 
cate the nature of values as they 
apply in the persuasive process. The 
same holds true for the sketchy con- 
sideration of motives spelled out 


9 For an excellent compilation of American 
values see: Minnick, op. cit., pp. 209 
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above. The sincere student of per- 
suasion would do well to gain a keen 
understanding of values and motives 
common to most Americans. 

These values and motives are com- 
mon to most prospects, yet each is 
important to an individual in vary- 
ing degrees. The insurance per- 
suader must discover what the salient 
wants and needs of his prospect are 
before he can select the specific 
values and motives as targets to be 
used in his emotional persuasion. 
These target areas are discovered 
by the persuasive underwriter as a 
result of his having made a careful 
study or prior analysis of his pros- 
pect. Once the motives and values 
to be appealed to have been sifted 
out, then the persuader begins to 
shape his emotional appeals which, 
when aimed at the selected target 
areas, should elicit a predictable set 
of emotional responses from the 
client. It should be made perfectly 
clear at this point that motives and 
values in themselves cannot be felt 
in the viscera. These are only the 
wellsprings of human action; they 
are merely sources of energy, making 
possible the emotional responses 
which actually can be sensed or felt 
by the body. 

The appeals used by the persuasive 
underwriter are the verbal arrows 
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aimed at the selected value and mo- 
tive targets. As was pointed out 
above, the target areas lie dormant 
within the prospect. It is only when 
the verbal arrows or appeals spoken 
by the underwriter fly into the 
motive and value targets that an 
emotional response arises. This emo- 
tional response can be likened to 
the score which one earns in archery 
as he fires his arrows into the target. 
The more carefully the appeal is 
shaped and aimed, the higher the 
score which one can expect to gain. 


Predicted Response 


The following account of a sales 
effort beautifully illustrates an appeal 
to a motive which causes a predicted 
response : 

I was having lunch with a friend 
who is one of the country’s 
outstanding life insurance salesmen. 
As we sat down at our table, he said 
to me, “See that man over there, at 
the table by the window? Well, he’s 
a big movie producer, worth quite 
a few million, and I’ve got an ap- 
pointment with him later today to 
sell him a wopper of a policy!” 
“Sounds like a big deal, Tom,” | 
replied. “Think you'll close it?” 
“Well, I expect to,” was his reply. 
“He’s considering two plans for set- 


ting up an estate—mine, which is, 
of course, based on life insurance, 
and one suggested by his attorney, 
which would put his money mostly 
into other types of investments.” 

It was only a few minutes later that 
“Mr. Prospect,” on his way out, 
noticed my friend and stopped at 
our table. 

“Hello, Brown,” he greeted him. 
“Glad to run into you like this, so 
I can save you a trip to my office. 
I like your plan, old man, and my 
lawyer has suggested a good one 
too, but I’ve decided to let things rest 
as they are. No real reason to go 
ahead with such a plan for the pres- 
ent at least.” 

Knowing what was at stake, I held 
my breath while waiting to see how 
Tom Brown would react. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Mr. Pros- 
pect,” he said in a quiet, even tone, 
“because, since the last time we 
talked, I’ve learned that if you adopt 
my suggestion, you'll become a mem- 
ber of a very exclusive group that 
any man would be proud to belong 
te." 

“What group is that?” 

“Well, it’s a group of less than 150 
men, Mr. Prospect, and included are 
such men as... .” Here Brown told 
off the names of half a dozen of 
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America’s most successful and 
wealthiest men. “You see, Mr. Pros- 
pect, there are less than 150 men 
in the whole country who carry the 
amount of insurance you and I| have 
been discussing. Naturally, it’s a 
very exclusive ‘club’ you might say, 
and... .” 
Brown made his sale before the con- 
versation ended. He made it because 
he had successfully appealed to what 
was a strong buying motive in that 
particular case—the desire to win the 
admiration of others.?® 

Since winning the admiration of 
others satisfied a genuine desire on 
the part of Mr. Prospect, the result 
was a Sale. 
~ 40 Horvath, Walter, How to Use Your Selling 


Power (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), 
pp. 34-35. 
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The creative persuader should be 
able to see a variety of motive, ap- 
peal and emotional response oppor- 
tunities in every sales effort. Most 
family men have a real concern for 
themselves, their wives, children, 
homes, automobiles, earning power 
and anything else of value to them. 
Here is the motive area which may 
be classified as a desire to protect 
what is valued. After selecting those 
basic motives which seem to be most 
important and offer the best persua- 
sive opportunity, the underwriter 
should show through vivid narration 
how these cherished things are 
threatened. He should, by voicing 
these threats, establish an unpleasant 
tension within the client, and then 
show him how this tension can be 
relieved by adoption of the proposals 
which he sets forth. There are three 
things necessary to produce an emo- 
tional experience. The first of these 
is a happening, an event; the second 
is a personal concern about the con- 
sequence of the event; the third is 
a feeling of bodily changes incurred 
inside us by our concern with what 
is happening (or is about to hap- 
pen = 


Features and Benefits 


Sales personnel often fall into the 
trap of recounting features of a prod- 
uct, The observant reader at once 
recognizes that the reciting of fea- 
tures alone cannot amply demon- 
strate to the listener how his tensions 
can be relieved. If the underwriter 
must cite features, then he should 
accompany each with one or more 
benefits.1? The features of a policy 
are important to the client only in 
terms of promised benefits. A few 
examples may help clarify this point. 


1. To say, “This policy is a twenty 
year annual premium deferred an- 


, 


nuity,’ 


merely points out a major 
feature. 


How much more effective 
it is to say, “Pay an annual premium 
on this policy for only twenty years 
and then stop. You then receive 
$300 a month for the rest of your 
life.” 


11 Minnick, op. cit., p. 223. 


12 The word “benefit” is used in this context 
in its English language sense to refer to the 
way in which the particular policy provision or 
payment will be of value to the insured. It is 
not used here in the technical insurance sense 
of referring to a particular feature of the policy. 


2. The auto salesman who declares, 
“This car has a six cylinder engine,” 
loses a persuasive advantage. He 
should say, “This small six cylinder 
engine will give you twenty-five 
miles to the gallon.” (Assuming, of 
course, that gas mileage is important 
to this prospect.) 

3. The clothing salesman, instead of 
stating, “This suit is made from 
eight ounce garbardine,” should say, 
“This eight ounce gabardine will 
wear for years, keep its shape, be 
comfortable to you in all seasons, 
and be in style at least for the next 
five years!” 


The Ultimate Benefits 


Taking into consideration all the 
foregoing, the inventive underwriter 
will make it his responsibility to 
select important features in his offer- 
ing, and then convert these features 
into benefits which he will narrate 
to his client in vivid, expansive and 
concrete language. The persuader 
cannot assume that his listener has 
the ability or the inclination to vis- 
ualize the ultimate benefits arising 
out of the features presented to him 
during the selling situation. 

Although it is impossible to clas- 
sify emotional responses to the satis- 
faction of all students of human be- 
havior, here is a list of a few of the 
more obvious emotions to indicate 
the kinds of responses which an in- 
surance persuader might seek to 
elicit. Some of these are: 
anger 
apathy 
boldness 
contempt 
emulation 
envy 
fear 
friendship 
grief 
happiness 
hatred 
joy 
kindness 
mildness 
peace 
pity 
pride 
shame 
shamelessness 
unhappiness 
unkindness '% 

7 13 Many writers feel that Aristotle’s analysis of 


emotions is one of the finest ever done. The 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, op. cit., pp. 90-131. 
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The use of emotional appeals in 
persuasion raises a question of ethics 
or morality. Is emotional persuasion 
ethical? The consensus among most 
writers is that it is not only ethical, 
but necessary. There are limits, how- 
ever, beyond which one should not 
go. Each person has within him a 
frustration tolerance elation level." 
At this level, the listener has been 
so stimulated emotionally that he 
loses his ability to reason. The dem- 
agogue, propagandist and the high 
pressure salesman attempt to excite 
the emotions of the listener to this 
point. Here the listener becomes so 
involved with the speaker that he 
generally responds to almost any 
suggestion given to him by the per- 
suader; he is in a semi-hypnotic 
state. In this highly suggestive state, 
he is almost completely at the mercy 
of the persuader who has raised him 
to this dangerous emotional level. 
This explains how seemingly rational 
people can be induced to take violent 
action while they are caught up in 
a mob. The listener has been robbed 
of his rational faculties. 

Since the frustration tolerance ela- 
tion level differs for each listener, 
the persuader has the responsibility 
for deciding where this level is in 
his client and he is bound, ethically 
and morally, to prevent his client 
from exceeding it. So long as the 
client can be assisted by the per- 
suader in coming to a conclusion 
while he, the client, is capable of 
functioning rationally as well as emo- 
tionally, then the persuasion can be 
deemed to be exercised in an ethical 
manner. This, of course, assumes 
that the objective of the persuader 
falls within moral, ethical and legal 
limits. 


Combination of Appeals 


It is seen, then, that emotional 
appeals must be combined with ra- 
tional appeals, but the ratio of emo- 
tional to rational appeals should be 
heavily in favor of the former. One 
should stimulate the listener so that 
he approaches but remains well be- 
low his frustration tolerance elation 
level. The decisions which he makes 
should be the result of his emotional 
responses tempered by his critical 
faculties. 

(Continued on page 108) 


14 For a treatment of this idea see: Young, 
Paul Thomas, Emotion in Man and Animal 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943) and 
Allport, Floyd, Social Psychology (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924). 
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MARKET'S GROWTH 


OR THE BRITISH insurance in- 
| pe the year 1960 followed 
a pattern broadly similar to that of 
the previous two years in as much 
as premium income continued to rise, 
but losses and expenses were such 
that over-all underwriting profits 
remained slender. The final result 
is seen in figures released by the 
British Insurance Association, whose 
257 member companies transact over 
four-fifths of Britain’s insurance 
business. The combined premium 
income of these companies rose sub- 
stantially in 1960, from £1,520 mil- 
lion to £1,637 million. As the fol- 
lowing table shows, ordinary life 
business recorded the biggest rise, 
with premiums up £55 million at 
£540 million. Accident 
was the largest individual sector, 
where premiums advanced £40 mil- 
lion to £550 million. 


business 


1960 1959 
£ £ 


293,488,000 
550,556,000 

80,040,000 
539,790,000 
172,699,000 


Fire 

Accident 
Marine* 
Ordinary life 
Industrial life 


283,825,000 
510,467,000 

76,124,000 
484.913.000 
164,715,000 


1,636,573,000 1,520,044,000 


Total 
* Including Aviation 


In addition to premium advance 
in 1960, there was again a notable 
spurt in the invested assets of in- 
surance companies, from a total of 
£6,048 million in 1959 to £6,611 
million in 1960, so maintaining the 
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rate of expansion which has been 
apparent in recent years. 

At the annual meeting of the 
B.L.A., the retiring chairman, H. A. 
Walters, said that, internationally, 
the year produced a considerable 
number of political problems, even 
by the standards we had come to 
accept as normal. Africa had had 
more than a fair share, with difficul- 
ties in Kenya and the Federation, 
plus the complete breakdown of law 
and order in the Congo. From the 
welter of such events it was particu- 
larly reassuring and gratifying to 
see the new State of Nigeria attain 
independence in dignity and without 
turmoil or disturbance. 


American Operations 


Discussing the American market, 
Mr. Walters said that any hopes of 
achieving a modest profit on under- 
writing in that field were largely 
dashed by the occurrence of Hurri- 
cane Donna, which had cost British 
insurers millions of dollars. 
They had also had to withstand the 
havoc of 


some 


Mauritius, 
earthquakes in Morocco, Persia, and 


cyclones in 


Chile, and severe flood damage all 
over Western Europe. 

Turning to fire business in the 
United Kingdom, the chairman 
found it perturbing that the esti- 
mated total fire wastage in 1960 was 
only slightly less than the record of 
£44 million in 1959. 


ures must also be added a substan 


To these fig 


tial amount in respect of payments 


under consequential loss policies. 


Further, in 1960, insurers incurred 
liabilities estimated at between £5 
and £6 million caused by the severe 
floods in the England, so 
that the aggregate fire department 
claims were the highest recorded. 
There was a remarkable similarity 
in the pattern of the large fires in 
1959 and 1960, and Mr. Walters 
said “it is staggering that in each of 
these years 20% of the total annual 


west of 


wastage was caused by only three 
fires, 25% by six fires, and 29% 
by only ten fires, out of the 50,000 
60,000 outbreaks attended by the fire 
brigades.” Estimated fire wastage 
for the first five months of 1961 was 
£17'% million, compared with £23 
million for the same period in 1960. 
Insurers were waiting to see, there- 
fore, whether it was a mere coinci 
dence that the nation suffered two 
consecutive freak years or whether 
fire wastage had lifted to a perma- 
nently higher level. 


Marine Underwriting 


British marine underwriters had 
had an interesting but difficult time 
in 1960, said Mr. Walters, with the 
complications arising from the in- 
Radi 
cally new risks confronted under 
writers “for which 


troduction of nuclear power. 
the best brains 
in the business are now endeavour 
ing to find acceptable solutions.” 
During the past year a great deal 
of interest had the 
insurances placed in London on the 
P & ©-Orient liners Oriana (42,000 
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tons) and Canberra (45,000 tons), 
valued at £16 million each. A sub 
stantial proportion of these amounts 
had been absorbed by their member 
companies. An even greater amount 
was insured with Lloyd’s and com- 
pany underwriters in respect of the 
French liner /‘rance (due to be com 
missioned in December), valued at 
approximately £24 million. 

Mr. Walters added: “It is difficult 
to prophesy what the market capac- 
ity would be for higher valued ton- 
nage, but I feel confident that, partic- 
ularly where British interests are 
concerned, we will be capable of 
providing very substantial facilities.” 
No doubt this was a reference to the 
projected new Cunard liner, which 
will cost £30 million or more. 


European Common Market 


Although presented with a golden 
opportunity, Mr. Walters did not 
mention the insurance industry’s at- 
titude towards Britain joining the 
European Common Market. The 
question of whether Britain should 
go into or stay out of the Common 
Market is currently being hotly de- 
bated up and down the country, and 
certainly there will be tremendous 
changes should the decision be “‘yes,”’ 
as will probably be the case. All 
commercial and trading sectors in 
Britain are voicing their views on 
this vital question, but so far the in- 
surance industry has kept silent. Yet 
Britain’s membership of the Com- 
mon Market could affect insurance 
in a number of ways, not all of them 
to advantage. 

The new chairman of the B.I.A. 
is R. L. Barnett (general manager, 
Alliance Assurance). 


AVIATION INSURERS 


ALTHOUGH THE JETS have black- 
ened the major casualty record in 
recent months, there are those who 
maintain that they have produced 
a good safety record in their initial 
period of commercial operation, espe- 
cially when one takes into account 
the relatively poor airports and air 
traffic control facilities with which 
they have been faced in many parts 
of the world. On the other hand, 
it has to be remembered that the jet 
increases the passenger fatality risk 
because of its greater capacity. For 
this reason alone, airline manage- 
ments and air crews should give 
greater thought and care to flight 
programs and planning. It is quite 
obvious that some of the major jet 
disasters need never have happened 
had this been the case ; for example, 
greater respect should be paid to 
weather routing, and at all times air- 
craft should steer clear of thunder- 
storms, even at the expense of delay. 

Talk of jet aircraft dominated the 
proceedings when the International 
Union of Aviation Insurers met in 
Montreaux for their annual meeting. 
In his opening address, R. H. Jen- 
(British Aviation Insurance 
Co.), the president, who was re- 
elected to office, said that accidents 
to jets last winter totalled approxi- 
mately $30 million, equalling in value 
all the losses in the two preceding 
years and giving a total world jet 
loss picture to date approaching $70 
million. In other words, the warning 
voiced by Mr. Jennens last year that 
underwriters should await the out- 
come of the first winter of intense 
jet operations before making assess- 
ments has been amply justified. In 
fact, Mr. Jennens believes that un- 
derwriters must expect winter loss 


nens 


peaks, although overall the world 
picture may now be expected to re- 
veal an improving trend. There are 
five hundred jetliners in commercial 
service, and some two hundred more 
are to be added during the next 
few months. 

So much for the cost of the jets’ 
early “teething period,” but what 
of the future? A rather pessimistic 
view was taken by Alan B. Hunter 
(principal surveyor, British Avia- 
tion Insurance Co.). He told dele- 
gates that jet hull losses in the next 
twelve months could be almost equiv- 
alent in value to all jet hull losses 
to date—which were approaching 
$70 million. There had now been 
over forty-one significant jet acci- 
dents, and twelve aircraft had been 
totally destroyed. Mr. Hunter pro- 
duced charts to show the relationship 
between hull losses and world jet 
flight time, and used this relation- 
ship to predict the jet accident trend 
for the next twelve months. 


Wrecking Rate 


He felt that the present wrecking 
rate of one aircraft per 100,000 
hours, which would lead eventually 
to a crash every fifteen days when 
all ordered aircraft had been de- 
livered, could not continue, and he 
expected that the worst case for a 
world result would improve to one 
per 150,000 hours. However, he 
also predicted that very few airlines 
would approach the best results 
achieved by some with piston en- 
gined aircraft of one wreck in 500,- 
000 hours, and thought that the best 
case for a world result would be of 
the order of one in 250,000 hours. 
This enabled him to offer the meet- 
ing the above forecast of the jet hull 
loss range for the next twelve 
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months, since world jet flight time 
could be predicted with some ac- 
curacy. 

Mr. Hunter stressed that this 
prospect nevertheless assumed that 
world aviation safety would improve 
as the “learning curve” reacted to 
underwriters’ benefit, and suggested 
that as a new approach underwriters 
might study flight time rather than 
calendar time to assess their posi- 
tion. 


Forecast of Flight Time 


Airlines could be called upon to 
submit their forecast of jet flight 
time for twelve months when insur- 
ances were renewed, since it was 
fairer to both parties to relate the 
wrecking rate to flight time rather 
than calendar time. Those airlines 
whose wrecking rate hovered around 
one per 100,000 hours or worse were 
clearly deserving of harsher treat- 
ment than those whose approach to 
jet operations brought good results, 
although the world average result 
must never be overlooked if the 
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principles of insurance were to be 
maintained. 

Delegates to the meeting had the 
opportunity of seeing a short “on 
the spot” film, with a commentary 
by Mr. Hunter, showing the raising 
of a Boeing 707 which crash landed 
in Africa last yéar, with considerable 
resultant damage. The film aided 
members in their discussion of the 
important problem of raising a large 
modern jet from an accident site 
a complex task requiring considera- 
ble care, thought and calculation, if 
further severe and costly damage is 
to be avoided, to say nothing of the 
risk to life. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was 
Captain A. Spooner, a senior captain 
with B.O.A.C. and also secretary of 
the International Federation of Air- 
line Pilots’ Associations, who 
stressed the links which exist be- 
tween aviation insurers and pilots. 
Both bodies are organized on an in- 
ternational scale and have vital roles 
to play in the “safety loop” since 
both are able to view safety without 


economic considerations. He de 


scribed the modern airline pilot as a 
trained technician who achieves a 
routine efficiency by methodical ap- 
plication. He also emphasized the 
point that he is tested one way or 
another at least four times a year 
to ensure his continued fitness. 


Pre-Flight Planning 


Describing in detail a hypothetical 
flight between a European capital 


and North America, Captain 
Spooner spoke about the amount of 
pre-flight planning which has to be 
done and the importance of the 
“check lists” used, the navigational, 
ATC, communications, meteorologi- 
cal and work load problems, take-off 
and landing drills, and the airways 
problems. He concluded his talk by 
observing that the rapid change of 
time during all east-west flights (or 
vice-versa) is causing the pilots con- 
siderable inconvenience. 

During the meeting, delegates took 
up the question of atomic risks, and 
matters relating to both passenger 

(Continued on the next page) 
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legal liability and freight legal liabil 
ity insurance. Mr. Jennens said that 
the Union had been active in the in 
ternational field since their last meet 
ing, and had been represented by the 
general secretary in discussions to 
examine problems connected with 
the insurance of third party liability 
for transport of nuclear substances, 
and at the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization legal subcommit- 


tee on the latest draft of the Aerial 
Collisions Convention. On the diffi- 
cult question of the nuclear hazard, 
he said that useful discussions had 
been held with the I.A.T.A. during 
the past few months with a view to 
arriving at an understanding on the 
terminology, risks involved, and 
packaging requirements. He thought 
that underwriters would now be able 
to take a more hopeful view of the 
transport of radioactive materials by 
air. 
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The Union also gave some atten- 
tion to certain aspects of its internal 
organization, for no fewer than seven 
fresh applications, or expressed in- 
terest, have been received from seven 
different countries. The Montreaux 
meeting was attended by 75 delegates 
from 22 countries, including, for 
the first time, Pakistan. Next year’s 
meeting will be held in Egypt, early 
in November. 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL and satisfactory 
year is the way George J. Stewart, 
chairman of the London and Edin- 
burgh Insurance Co. Ltd., sums up 
the year of 1960 in his annual state- 
ment. The accounts reveal an in- 
creased trading profit and premium 
advances in all sections of the com- 
pany’s business except for marine, 
which showed a slight reduction. 

Reporting on domestic business, 
Mr. Stewart says that fire losses 
were again heavy and there was also 
no improvement in burglary losses. 
But he points out that this is the 
experience of the market generally, 
and he feels that adverse results are 
likely to continue unless rates are 
increased substantially. 

Canada again was the star per- 
former for the company, and Mr. 
Stewart remarks that this is all the 
more creditable because their main 
business in that country is automo- 
bile. 


SAD LOSSES 


THE LONDON INSURANCE market 
has recently suffered a sad blow from 
the deaths of two outstanding per- 
sonalities. 

Harold H. Mummery, formerly 
underwriter and manager of the ma- 
rine department of The London As- 
surance, rendered great service to 
the Institute of London Underwrit- 
ers, of which he was chairman in 
1946-47, and to the British market 
as a whole. He was a member of 
the Joint Hull Committee for over 
twenty years, deputy chairman for 
fourteen years and chairman for a 
further four and one-half years. His 
work in the international field was 
well known through the Interna- 
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tional Union of Marine Insurance. 
Mr. Mummery was 69. 

The death has also occurred, in 
San Francisco, of John Daniel Clink, 
chairman of Sir William Garthwaite 
(Insurance) Ltd., and an underwrit- 
ing member of Lloyd's. Mr. Clink, 
who was 68, was on a round-the- 
world business trip, travelling by 
sea in order to rest after a heart 
attack last year. Although he lost 
his sight in 1954, he carried on with 
his business activities. In an ap- 
preciation, Roy J. Merrett, of 
Lloyd's, said: “The attributes which 
led so many to seek the advice of 
Jack Clink were his wisdom, his 
shrewd judgment and his profound 
understanding of men; these things, 
with the certainty that, additionally, 
would be brought to bear upon the 
problem or the difficulty, unfailing 
kindness and generosity. As insur- 
ance broker or underwriting agent, 
his knowledge of the business was 
wonderfully comprehensive, whether 
it was marine hull or cargo, non- 
marine or motor.” 


THE ELECTRA RECORD 


THE UNFAVORABLE accident rec- 
ord of the Lockheed’ Electra 
turboprop airliner was lengthened 
when a K.L.M. Electra crashed near 
Cairo airport on June 12, 1961, 
killing nineteen of the thirty-six per- 
sons aboard. The aircraft was ap- 
proaching for a normal landing and 
was making a turn when it hit a 
sand ridge near the airport and 
broke in two, both parts catching fire. 
According to local reports, it was the 
fifth accident in six years involving 
the ridge, which rises to 900 feet 
three miles from the end of the 
runway. 

So it appears that on this occasion 
the crash was not due to shortcom- 
ings found earlier in the Electra 
and which caused it to be grounded 
for some time. Nevertheless, it was 
the sixth total loss of a Lockheed 
Electra. In the six crashes—all of 
the previous five involved American 
domestic operations—a total of 318 
persons have died. 

The hull value of the K.L.M. 
Electra was about £750,000, though 
the airline carries part of the risk 

(Continued on the next page) 
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News from London—Continue 


itself, and it is believed that about 
80% of the total value was insured, 
the London market being liable for 
nearly half of the amount. 

For K.L.M., it was the old story 
of accidents coming in three’s. A 
few days before the Ilectra crash, 
K.L.M. 
DC-7C caught fire and fell over the 
Atlantic, but the landed 


one of the engines of a 


airliner 


safely at Prestwick. Shortly prior to 
these accidents, a K.L.M. DC-8 jet 
crashed in the sea off Lisbon, killing 
sixty-two people, as was reported 
last month. 

Recently, an Air France Boeing 
707 jet broke its landing gear when 
landing at Lisbon, skidded along the 
runway and then caught fire. None 
of the ninety-three passengers suf- 
fered serious injury, but a large part 


of the aircraft was destroyed. And 
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PROTECTION 
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L3il’s MULTI-PERIL APARTMENT HOUSE POLICY 


Now, the modern technique of insurance 
packaging brings broader coverage at a 
substantial saving to apartment building 
owners. 

One broad policy provides all the basic 
property and liability coverages pros- 
pects usually need. Special features 
include rental income provisions. ..auto- 
matic extra expense coverage to $1,000... 
sixty day coverage for new construction. 
Check now for availability in your state. 


Comprehensive sales and underwriting 
kit on package—policy production...now 
helping L & L agents build premium 
volume across the nation. Contact your 
L & L fieldman or write Advertising 
Department ... 
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there have been minor accidents in- 
volving an Alitalia Caravelle and a 
Pan American Boeing 707. 


NO "LIFE" AT LLOYD'S 


THERE IS NOW only a_ remote 
chance of Lloyd’s _ transacting 
long-term life assurance business 
since the Committee of Lloyd’s have 
decided to abandon their attempt to 
find a means whereby the Corpora- 
tion of Lloyd’s could enter this field 
—the one important form of insur- 
ance in which Lloyd’s takes a back 
seat. The Committee of Lloyd’s be- 
gan investigating the possibilities last 
year (Best's, September, 1960) ; at 
present, Lloyd’s underwriters con- 
duct only a negligible amount of life 
business, and that of a short-term 
nature. 

At the recent general meeting of 
members, G. Ewart Thomson, the 
Chairman, announced that the work- 
ing party which was appointed to 
study the matter had completed its 
investigation. After a full review 
of the problem it had not been able 
to find any basis of agreement for 
making any recommendation for the 
formation of a life company spon- 
sored by the Corporation of Lloyd’s 
or to enable Lloyd’s underwriters, in 
their individual capacity, to partici- 
pate in long-term life assurance. 
Therefore, as far as the Committee 
of Lloyd’s were concerned, they did 
not propose to proceed with the proj- 
ect. 

The form of wording employed 
suggests that individual members are 
being left free to try and evolve their 
own schemes, if they wish; any new 
initiative would have to come from 
the underwriters and brokers them- 
selves, though the Committee would 
obviously expect to be advised of any 
scheme. 


Direct Participation 


Contrary to what many people 
thought, it seems there is a substan- 
tial body of members who do not 
wish to put new life into Lloyd’s! 
One view is that the scheme foun- 
dered because of the Committee’s 
suggestion that the Corporation itself 
should launch a company and that 
brokers and underwriters should 
not have any direct participation in 
the operation or profits of the new 
organization. 
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You Can Learn Anywhere 


“I WANT YOU TO MEET my secre- 
tary,” my friend said over the tele- 
phone. “I think she needs help. She 
wants to learn how to sell, can’t 
talk of anything else, but she isn’t 
in a good place to learn, in my 
office.” 

I met the secretary, a charming 
young girl who, as her boss had said, 
had a tremendous desire to get into 
selling. This in itself is unusual: 
you don’t find many young girls with 
such an ambition. But she had it. 
And I encouraged her in it. 

“T feel I already know a good deal 
about selling,” she told me. 

“What have you sold?” I in- 
quired. 

“Nothing yet.” 

“But still you feel you know some- 
thing about it?” 

“A good deal,” said she. And 
when I asked her where she had 
learned, she did convince me she 
is cut out for greatness. 

“T learned it right here in this 
office, at home, and in my social 
contacts during the past three years, 
ever since I decided I wanted to 
sell,” said she. 

I asked her how she went about 
her education, and she surprised me 
by her astute reasoning. 

“T think all of life is a selling 
process, and that from cradle to 
grave we sell, from morning till 
night we sell. Most of us don’t take 
the pains to sell well, so we are un- 
successful as often as we are suc- 
cessful. 

“But if anyone wishes to do so, 
he or she can sell successfully in 
gaining whatever is wanted in life,” 
she told me. 

She said that in her contacts 
around the office, whenever she 
hopes to persuade someone to do 
what she wants, go to a ccertain 
restaurant for lunch, for instance, 
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she “sells” that person on the idea. 
At home she “sells” the family on 
watching the particular TV pro- 
gram she likes. She is selling, sell- 
ing all the time. 

I like the idea. I feel if the world 
at large practiced it more our differ- 
ences would cease. We would all 
get along. The first rule for selling, 
as you know, is pleasing, and you 
can’t please and fight at the same 
time, 

So for this young woman I predict 
a brilliant future in whatever she 
tackles. 


Always Ask 


CONSIDERING IT’S SO SIMPLE and 
valuable, the wonder to me is that so 
many salesmen ignore completely the 
No. 1 rule of salesmanship. 

The rule? Always ask them to 
buy. 

Even after a prospect tells you no, 
he won't buy, ask him anyway. Why 
not? What can you lose? And now 
and then—often enough to make the 
rule inviolable—he buys! 

So be a No. 1 rule player in the 
game of salesmanship—and always 
ask every prospect to buy. Don’t 
ask one in three, or even one in two 

but one in one, every one, in other 
words, 


The First Salesmen 


WE TALK OF SALESMANSHIP as if it 
were an American institution and 
some of us who believe ourselves to 
be well informed cite John H. 
Patterson, the cash register man, as 
the father of salesmanship. Maybe 
in the narrow sense of fathering the 
modern science that is correct, but 
long before any of the nations as we 
know them today, salesmen lived 
and made sales. 

Discoveries by archeologists in 
Central Europe have recently un- 
earthed the first salesman’s kits, 
buried not for 500 or 1000 years, but 
for 40,000, 50,000! And the strange 
thing is that these kits are very 
similar to those many salesmen carry 
today. 

Prehistoric salesmen sold swords 
and daggers, some of them ornately 
decorated with jewels. They had to 
show their wares to best advantage, 
so they carried their samples in 
recessed holders of hard wood. 

The first “sales talks” of these 
salesmen interest me a good deal, 
They called on savage tribes 
whose language they did not under- 
stand. And this was long before the 
discovery of money as a medium of 
exchange. 

So the first salesmanship 
called “dumb barter.” 

The salesman would bring his 
laden animals into a clearing and un- 
load. He would spread his wares out 
on the grass and withdraw for the 
night. He never saw his customers. 
They would come, and, if they liked 
what he displayed, they would take 
what they wanted and leave their 
own products in exchange. On his 
return, if the merchant wasn’t 
satisfied with the deal, he would 
merely leave the barter products un- 
touched. The owners would come 
back for them and return the mer 
chant’s goods. No sale. 
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publications 


Retention and Preservation of Rec- 
ords with Destruction Schedules. 


The sixth edition of this manual 
deals with the increasingly important 
problem of the growing profusion of 
records, the expense of keeping these 
records, and the methods of keep- 
ing necessary records. The various 
areas which are dealt with include 
organizing a records retention sys- 
tem, Federal and state laws govern- 
ing record retention, and an analysis 
of over three hundred common 
papers found in a normal business 
office. 
the 
desirability of exercising selectivity 


This book also points out 


in the retention of records, without 
destroying those which are neces- 
sary. The intent of the manual is 
not to offer general advice, but to 
give detailed plans and methods for 
effective this 
end, numerous exhibits are included, 


record control. To 
both of suggested forms which may 
be used, as well as the various types 
of records kept and the average 
length of retention time. As a fur- 
ther aid, an exhaustive index is pro 
vided. 


16 pps. $5.00 per copy. Published 
by Record Controls, Inc., 209 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Check Smart by Larry Longhway 
This manual contains a_ liberal 
education in the safe ways to write, 
handle and cash checks. Profusely 
illustrated with cartoons which spell 
out the advice given in the text, it is 
an attractive means of emphasizing 
the care which the average person 
can, should, take to frustrate 
the smart check ‘crooks’ of today. 


and 
At first glance, some of the rules 
but the book 
gives graphic examples of the ways 
in which unscrupulous people can 
[ the 


seem unnecessary, 


take advantage of seemingly 


100 


minor details of a check, causing a 
the unwary check 
writer. According to the author, by 
following the instructions, one can 
write a check which is very nearly 
‘crook-proof’ in only a few seconds 
more than it takes to write a care- 
less, loss-inviting check. 


serious loss to 


50 pps. $1.00 per copy, on business 
letter head. Published by the Busi- 
Protective Association, 617 
Southwest 31st St., Oklahoma City 
9, Okla. 


ness 


Fire Record Bulletin FR 61-1 


The entire question of fire safety 
in hospitals is covered in this new 
study directed to all responsible for 
fire safety, including administrative 
personnel and staff, fire department 
officials, and inspection and insur- 
ance interests. 

Two of the most important prob- 
lems considered are how to warn 
and evacuate the occupants of the 
building if fire breaks out, and how 
to confine a fire and its destruction 
to the smallest possible area. In- 
cluded in the bulletin is a point-by- 
point program for the prevention of 
hospital fires and for the protection 
of patients, staff and property in the 
event of fire. Also detailed is a plan 
to train hospital staffs for “fire 
action” and a list of sources of au- 
thoritative information on improving 
a hospital’s protective measures. 

The report cites case histories of 
typical hospital fires and eight tables 
pinpoint when and how hospital fires 
occur, causes of hospital injuries 
from fire, effect of sprinklers in 
hospitals and many other pertinent 
data. An outstanding section of the 
deals with the 
peculiar to hospitals. 


report fire hazards 


24 pps. $.50 per copy. Published 
by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks— 
1961 Edition 


This is the 31st annual edition of 
an authoritative investor’s analysis 
presenting accurate facts and infor- 
mation on insurance company shares. 
The many mergers, multiple line 
expansions, stock dividends, ete. 
common in the industry make it 
more than ever essential to the alert 
investor. 

Detailed financial exhibits are in- 
cluded on more than 100 insurance 
companies, including 70 fire and 
casualty companies, 43 life insurance 
companies and several holding cor- 
porations—all those most active and 
in which the insurance stock investor 
is most interested. Such informa- 
tion as the growth and distribution 
of premium volume, loss and ex- 
pense ratios, underwriting profit or 
loss per share with adjustment for 
premium reserve equity, investment 
income, taxes, dividends, security 
profits or loss, sales, appreciation or 
depreciation of asset values, distri- 
bution of invested assets, statutory 
underwriting, book and adjusted 
book values plus much other infor- 
mation not obtainable elsewhere is 
given for each of the past ten years. 
Each individual company report is 
also reinforced with historical in- 
formation and all investment studies 
of leading insurance groups are 
presented on a consolidated basis. 


333 pps. $20. per copy. Published 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. and available at that office or 
at branch offices in Boston, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles and Richmond. 


Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
Ratemaking by Ralph M. Marshall 


This revised edition of a paper 
which appeared in Volume XLI 
of the Proceedings incorporates 
changes in the workmen’s com- 
ratemaking procedure 
which have been introduced subse- 
quent to the printing of the original 
paper. 


pensati mn 


$1.50 per copy. Available from the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, 200 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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H. J. LOWRY 
President Michigan Mutual Liability 
and President National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies 


OST CLAIMSMEN handling lia- 

bility cases—vice-presidents or 
learners—are dead sure that right 
now they have the hardest jobs in 
the property-casualty insurance busi- 
ness. They could be correct. How- 
ever, | have five words for claims- 
men who think they have a hard 
job now. They are: “You ain't seen 
nothin’ yet !”’ 

The job of anyone holding a re- 
sponsible insurance post, during the 
bitterly competitive decade the 1960's 
promise to be, is going to be harder. 
Stepped-up competition under chang- 
ing concepts of rate regulation will 
be only one factor. The jolting im- 
pact upon insurance of social-eco- 
nomic-political change will be an- 
other. Equally important, in my 
opinion, will be the pressure upon 
insurance men outside the area of 
purely routine operations to adapt 
themselves to playing roles quite dif- 
ferent from those to which they have 
become accustomed. 


A Heavier Burden 


Playing these new roles will in- 
volve complexities and contradictions 
much greater than have existed in 
the past. And I suspect that the 
claimsman will be required to assume 
a heavier burden in this regard than 
anyone except members of top man- 
agement. The role of insurance com- 
pany top management, of course, al- 
ways has involved dealing with the 
complexities and contradictions in- 
herent in the central problem of 
achieving enough underwriting and 
investment gains to permit the com- 
pany to gain ground in the competi- 
tive race. 

If that sounds like inspirational 
double-talk, a quick look at the com- 
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LOGIC 


How Critical Are Claims? 


ing task of the claimsman should 
dispel this impression. 

During the next decade property- 
casualty insurance companies that 
keep ahead of the field must show 
enough underwriting gains to make 
the additions to policyholders’ sur- 
plus needed to handle larger risks 
and wider lines. Increased premium 
volume is required to meet increased 
company overhead, which for major 
insurance companies probably means 
a relaxation of selectivity in under- 
writing, and this can be balanced 
only slightly by better loss preven- 
tion activity. 


Only Two Areas 


There are only two areas which 
can contribute to the needed im- 
provement in underwriting gain 
cost of operation as reflected in the 
“expense ratio,’ and cost of losses 
as reflected in the “loss ratio.” | for 
one, and my supporters are numer- 
ous, believe that generally the prop- 
erty-casualty insurance business has 
wrung its last possible savings out 
of the acquisition and expense por- 
tions of the property-casualty insur- 
ance dollar. The competitive situa- 
tion, and the climate of politics and 
public opinion, probably mean that 
future rate increases are going to 
be hard to come by. Therefore any 
of the vitally-needed underwriting 
gain is going to have to come out of 
reduction in loss ratios. 

Tighter underwriting 
achieve the required result, 


cannot 
since the 
need for increased premium volume 
works against selectivity. Loss pre 
vention can help a little, but already 
the major companies are doing about 
what can be done in the lines which 
lend themselves to safety and fire 
protection engineering techniques 
workmen’s compensation, automobile 
fleet, and commercial and industrial 
property. Lower loss ratios will have 


to come out of lower claims and loss 
payments. 

This is the province of the casualty 
claimsman and of the property in- 
surance loss adjuster. 

The natural reaction of the casu- 
alty claimsman or the property loss 
adjuster to such a statement is: 
“Ivory tower stuff. Any good 
claimsman or adjuster is doing his 
best right now to reach fair settle- 
ments at the lowest cost 
possible under practical conditions. 
What are we supposed to do—resist 
all third-party claims to the last 
ditch, and try to chisel on losses 
submitted by our own _ policyhold- 


ers?” 


which is 


As campaigners for public office 
say so often: “That is a good ques- 
tion which deserves a great deal more 
thought than can be given it at the 
moment. I am glad you brought it 
up. We will get back to that later.” 
Actually I shall get back to it later, 
after I have completed my observa- 
tions on why I think the claimsman’s 
job will be harder in the future. 


A New Dimension 


It will not be harder because there 
will be greater pressure from man- 
agement upon claimsmen to keep 
loss ratios down. It will be harder 
because a new dimension is being 
added to the claimsman’s job. The 
new dimension will be the demand 
that the claimsman become an in- 
direct salesman trying to develop 
more profitable premium volume for 
his company, and that to a greater 
extent than in the past he try to 
change some of the public attitudes 
toward insurance that are keeping 
No matter 
many times you give lip service to 
the sentiment that good claimsmen 
have been doing this right along, 
there are contradictions in this role. 
As a practical matter it is the loss 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Claims—Continued 


man who comes closest to anyone in 
the insurance business to being in 
an adversary position to the particu 
lar member of the public with whom 
he is dealing, because of the inherent 
nature of the relationship. In prop- 
erty losses the adjuster’s intention 
is to be fair, but his responsibility 
is to keep the policyholder’s claim 
down to actual figures, and the pol- 
icyholder often does not appreciate 
this attitude. In liability cases the 
claimsman more often than not is 
faced with unreasonable demands 
which he must resist, and certainly 


there is some conflict between his 
position and that of the claimant. 
When we now add to the claims- 
man’s responsibility for keeping loss 
ratios down by “fair but no more 
than fair” settlements the respon- 
sibilities for acting as an in- 
direct sales promoter and as a public 
relations ambassador it is obvious 
that we are placing him in a position 
which develops at least some contra- 
dictions. Yet this probably is what 
must be done by property-casualty 
companies which hope to maintain 
their positions in the future. The sit- 
uation is my reason for saying that 
the claimsman’s job is going to get 
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Settling fire loss claims the easy way builds 
client confidence and paves the way to increased 


sales. 


And the easy way is all but automatic, 


once your client acts on your recommendation 
to have a professional, provable appraisal of the 
insured property done by American Appraisal, 
before fire strikes. 


With that in hand, there’s never any ques- 
tion or concern about what was covered, the 
extent of loss or damage, or its current-dollar 


value. 
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harder, and that “you ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet!” 

Now what is the background out 
of which there is arising the dilemma 
in which the claimsman of the future 
will find himself ? 

The central conviction of company 
management is that increasingly 
strong competition will be the rule in 
the property-casualty insurance field 
for a long time in the future. This 
is due in part to increasing public 
acceptance of the “insurance idea” 
of pooling as a means of making pro- 
vision for future uncertainties. It 
is due in part to our changing social 
and economic system, in which inter- 
dependence rather than independence 
plays a growing part. It is due 
in part to changing attitudes about 
the part that government—espe- 
cially Federal government—should 
play in providing an economic 
floor for the individual. Thus there 
is great demand for insurance 
protection—both of traditional type 
and of types developed to meet new 
needs—and the cost of insurance 
has become a larger percentage of 
the policyholder’s budget. 

The competitive situation has de- 
veloped to the present point because 
certain “independent” insurance 
companies have stressed new meth- 
ods, especially in the area of mar- 
keting. This has given rise to special 
difficulties for stock property-casu- 
alty carriers operating on the tradi- 
tional agency basis, considerable 
difficulties for mutual companies 
operating upon essentially the same 
basis, and has been reflected in the 
results of mutual companies operat- 
ing upon a more or less direct-writ- 
ing basis. 


Price Competition 


Recent months have seen an ap- 
parent determination upon the part 
of the traditional “bureau” stock 
companies, at least the largest and 
financially strongest ones, to meet 
this competition upon a price basis. 
Apparently companies such as the 
members of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies have decided to maintain their 
competitive positions, even if it 
means underwriting losses that must 
be made up at least temporarily out 
of investment gains or surplus. 
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These and similar stock insurance 
associations recently have done a 
startling “about face” by advocating 
publicly changes in rate regulatory 
laws which would relax greatly the 
strict controls over property-casualty 
insurance rates of which they have 
been sturdy supporters for years. 


Congressional Hearings 


This development was triggered 
in part by the hearings conducted by 
the U. S. Senate subcommittee on 
anti-trust and monopoly, which has 
been looking into the question of 
how well state regulation of insur- 
ance is operating under the privilege 
granted by Congress in enacting 
Public Law 15. Representatives of 
the subcommittee have introduced 
into Congress a “wide open” rating 
bill for the District of Columbia, ac- 
companied by the suggestion that 
this represents the thinking of Con- 
gress on rate regulation, and that it 
might be well for the states to con- 
sider it a “model” bill which they 
should copy. Since almost all state 
legislatures were in session in 1961, 
many in the property-casualty insur- 
ance business felt there would be a 
great upheaval in the field of state 
insurance rate regulatory laws this 
year. The drive for such changes 
has made little progress, but the 
possibilities for the future remain 
strong. 

The reaction of some of the largest 
property-casualty insurance compa- 
nies to this looming competitive sit- 
uation has been to devote much 
greater attention to the “marketing 
concept.” While the term is not well 
understood, and is being used prin- 
cipally as a cliché, those who have 
compared insurance company opera- 
tion with operations of other types 
of business seem to see it as a 
method under which there is unifica- 
tion of every company function 
which moves the product to the con- 
sumer. In a manufacturing organi- 
zation, for example, the marketing 
function takes over even in product 
design and remains in charge until 
the consumer has taken the product. 

This concept is a little difficult to 
adapt to the insurance field, since 
we are selling an intangible, and not 
enough thinking has been given to 
what the product actually is. If the 
product is considered a contract to 
pay money in the event of certain 

(Continued on the next page) 
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An insurance company is strong when its strength derives from 
all 6 of these sources: its assets; its surplus; its underwriting 
judgment; a trained and happy home-office personnel; a loyal 
and satisfied body of local agents; and, last but not least, the 
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Claims—Continued 


occurrences, then it might be said 
to be produced by the legal and un- 
derwriting departments, with the 
marketing function being performed 
by the sales department or the 
agents. Deeper probing indicates 
that engineering and loss prevention, 
at least in certain lines, are an im- 
portant part of the product, and 
that these are delivered to the con- 
sumer by the loss prevention or 
safety engineering department. 
Handling of losses, which goes be- 
yond mere payment of money, also 
would seem to be an important part 
of the product, and these services 
are delivered by the claims depart- 
ment or the loss adjustment depart- 
ment. Looked at in this way the 
production, engineering, and claims 
functions are all part of the market- 
ing function which delivers the prod- 
uct to the consumer. And it is not 
difficult to make a case for the un- 
derwriter’s being involved as well. 
After all, in many tangible goods 
businesses, design and packaging are 
considered part of the marketing 
function. 

In the face of increasingly strong 
competition it seems likely that prop- 
erty-casualty insurance companies 
are going to have to devote a great 
deal more intelligent thinking and 
doing to increasing their volume of 
profitable business. The need for 
larger volume over which to spread 
increasing expense alone would call 
for this. The need to handle more and 
larger lines is another factor. This 
seems likely to mean that there must 
be closer and more intelligent co- 
operation between producer-en- 
gineer-claimsman-underwriter — di- 
rected toward securing a _ larger 
volume of profitable business. 


Deeper Research 


For the underwriter this may 
mean deeper research into public 
needs and desires, rethinking tradi- 
tional concepts of selectivity, greater 
ingenuity in development and use 
of forms and policies. For the loss 
prevention department it may mean 
stepped-up activity, new approaches 
to loss control. For the producer it 
may mean greater concentration 
upon actual production, less concern 
with administrative activity. Here 
the mutual producer, who may have 
been using the traditional mutual 
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price advantage as a major selling 
tool during his entire business life, 
whether he admits it or not, may be 
forced to adopt new approaches as 
competition narrows the price dif- 
ferential. This means stressing the 
value of service rather than price. 
Yet pressure for premium volume, 
so that his income can be maintained 
in the face of demands to reduce the 
percentage of the premium dollar 
allocated to acquisition, may limit 
the time he can devote to anything 
except actual sales activity. If this 
is true the promise of superior serv- 
ice may have to be met through 
company personnel. 


Part of the Team 


If increased emphasis upon the 
“marketing concept” becomes ac- 
cepted practice among the larger 
companies that want to survive and 
grow, what is this going to mean to 
the claimsman and property loss ad- 
juster? Earlier it was pointed out 
that, in a sense, the claimsman comes 
closest to being in an adversary 
position to the public with which he 
deals in actual cases. Yet in spite 
of this situation the claimsman must 
be part of the marketing team, 
whether in such cases or in the many 
others in which the claimant is satis- 
fied and becomes a booster for the 
insurance business. 

Right here I should like to note 
that the term “marketing” is widely 
misunderstood. The common con- 
ception is that its main concern is 
with production or sales, and that 
concept is in error. Any well-con- 
ceived marketing plan includes all 
operations, and each one is geared 
to the purpose of profit. No insur- 
ance marketing effort can be based 
on any other concept, and no sound 
insurance marketing plan can be 
fully implemented without the en- 
dorsement and active participation 
of the claims function. 

Just as production costs represent 
the major portion of the end costs 
of most products, the claim portion 
of the property-casualty insurance 
dollar is larger than any other cost. 
The administration of these costs by 
claims people takes no second place 
in any well-thought-out plan of in- 
surance marketing. Thus, as part of 
the marketing team, they have an 
obligation to get full value for their 
company out of every dollar paid. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—Co- 
operation of Insured—False State- 
ment as to Identity of Driver 


Henderson v. Rochester American 
Ins. Co. (Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, 1961) 118 S.E. 2d 885 

This case raises again the problem 
of an insurer being furnished by the 
insured a false account of an accident 
showing no coverage, and not being 
furnished the true facts until months 
after a covered accident. 

On January 30th, the insured was 
driving the insured automobile with 
one Parker as a passenger in the 
right front seat. The time was late 
at night, the insured driver had been 
drinking and, in passing another car, 
ran off the road, resulting in the in- 
stant death of the passenger, Parker 

To all concerned, the insured re 
peatedly and consistently stated, for- 
mally under oath and informally, that 
the passenger, Parker, had been driv 
ing the car. 

Parker’s administratrix 
wrongful death and thereafter, four 
months after the accident, the in- 
sured finally admitted that he had 
been driving the car at the time of 
the fatal accident. 

Approximately 
Parker’s administratrix voluntarily 
dismissed her wrongful death case. 
Shortly thereafter a new suit was 
filed, defense was tendered to, and 


two years 


rejected by, the insurer and judg 
ment was entered against the in 
sured, who paid the judgment and 
then sued the insurer for recovery. 

In the latter case the trial court 
found that the lack of cooperation 
on the part of the insured had been 
cured by the fact that the insurer had 
plenty of time (two years and seven 
months ) after the true facts had been 
disclosed to investigate and prepare 
a defense. Nothing was said about 


106 


sued for 


later, 


what evidence might have been lost 
in the four months elapsing from the 
time of the accident until the insured 
did divulge the facts which showed 
coverage. 

The insurance company appealed 
to the North Carolina Supreme 
Court which affirmed the decision of 
the trial court on the question of 
cooperation. The Court contented 
itself with references to cases hold- 
ing that the insured is not guilty 
of non-cooperation if he eventually 
furnishes the insurer with the true 
facts. 

One of the Supreme Court judges 
dissented in a strong and interesting 
opinion. He pointed out there was 
no waiver or estoppel against the 
insurer, barring it from insisting on 
cooperation. The dissenting judge’s 
basic argument, supported by a line 
of cases, was that: “Co-operation 
with the insurer is one of the condi- 
tions of the policy. When the condi- 
tion was broken, the policy was at 
an end, if the insurer so elected,” 
quoting an opinion of Judge Cardozo 
rendered when he was Chief Judge 
of New York’s highest court. 


Automobile Liability Insurance— 
Right of Injured Party to Insist Insurer 
Was Estopped to Defend Suit 


Rom v. Gephart (Appellant Court 
of Illinois, 1961) 173 N.E. 2d 828 

Rom, the injured party, obtained 
a default judgment against an in- 
sured of Preferred Risk Mutual In- 
surance Company, which had denied 
coverage and refused to defend the 
suit for injuries resulting from the 
insured driving her car into the rear 
end of another which, in turn, struck 
the car in which Rom was a passen- 
ger. 

The basis for the insurer’s dis- 
claimer of liability was that the acci- 


dent was caused by an intentional act 
of the insured driver. 

When the insurer was served with 
summons in a garnishment proceed- 
ings, after the default judgment, the 
insurer’s attorney, on behalf of the 
defendant-insured filed a motion to 
open up the default and for leave to 
appear and plead, so that the case 
could be tried on its merits. 

This motion was granted on the 
representation of insurer’s attorney 
that the insurer now conceded cover- 
age and waived any of its defenses 
against the insured. 

On appeal the Illinois appellate 
court was confronted with the argu- 
ment of the appellant, the injured 
party, that the settled law was to the 
effect that an insurer, once having 
elected to disclaim its duty to defend 
a lawsuit, is estopped from changing 
its position, unless the insured con- 
sents, the further point being that 
once garnishment proceedings are 
started neither the insurer nor the 
insured can change position so as to 
destroy or modify the rights of the 
judgment creditor, the insured party. 

The Court evidently gave some 
weight to the fact that the insured- 
defendant in this case was a minor. 
In any event, its conclusion was that 
the injured party, the plaintiff, can- 
not assert or rely on any estoppel of 
the insurer, which has denied cover- 
age, to change its position without 
the insured’s consent. 

On the point that, in garnishment 
proceedings, no change of position 
will be allowed to affect the judg- 
ment creditor’s rights, the Court 
simply said, without discussion, “The 
action taken in this case does not 
fall within that rule.” 

The order opening up the default 
and providing for trial on the merits 
was affirmed. 
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Emotional Factors—from page 9! 


Many persuasive marketing people 
are intuitively capable of eliciting 
favorable emotional responses from 
their clients. Often they lead clients 
to desire goods and services which 
they sell, yet they do not make sales. 
Why? In most cases the answer is 
the same. 

Many persuaders fail to recognize 
that strong desire in the client is only 
a part of the total persuasion. The 
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prospect is faced with a problem of 
allocating his economic resources. 
He recognizes full well that if he 
buys insurance today, he may have 
to give up that box of cigars he 
planned to buy tomorrow. The un- 
derwriter works to place insurance 
in a higher position on the prospect’s 
priority list of things to buy than 
the cigars, or anything else which 
might cause a loss of sale. The goal 
is to manipulate insurance into this 
priority list somewhere above the 
point where the client runs out of 
financial resources. 

The second step, then, is to ask the 
client to buy the policy. Through 
his persuasive selling efforts, the un- 
derwriter has placed the insurance 
in its proper perspective in the buy- 
er’s priority list and now he needs 
the prospect’s signature on the con- 
tract. Less experienced marketing 
men often are squeamish about ask- 
ing clients to buy, yet their more 
practiced colleagues know that this 
is an absolutely necessary function 
in effective persuasion. If one has 
done a satisfactory job of emotional 
conditioning, then he is doing his 
client a service in asking him to buy. 
The art of closing is a simple one 
and it is adequately treated in many 
good salesmanship texts.!° The lack 
of techniques for closing a sale, al- 
though they are simple to master, 
often stand as the principal cause 
for a poor selling record. No matter 
how effective one may become in 
influencing emotional responses, he 
will remain a weak producer until 
he gains some mastery over the basic 
closing techniques. 

The insurance underwriter has to 
depend on the art of persuasion in 
order to carry on with his work ef- 
fectively. The tools of his trade are 
words and a deep insight into the 
nature of the human being. The in- 
surance marketing man who knows 
his company, his product or service 
and his competition, is only partially 
prepared to produce. To round him- 
self out into a full-blown producer, 
he must develop his ability to analyze 
his client’s wants, needs, desires, 
likes and dislikes; he must develop 


15 See: Gross, Alfred, Salesmanship, 2nd ed. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1959), pp. 340-405; 
Smith, Abbot P., How to Sell Intangibles (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958), pp. 
84-94; Grief, E. C., Modern Salesmanship 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958), pp. 272-319; and others. 


his verbal and other persuasive abili- 
ties, including closing techniques. 

Each insurance marketing trainee 
should receive a full measure of 
applied psychology and much train- 
ing designed to enhance written and 
oral communication abilities, and 
certainly he should acquire a deep 
insight into the art of persuasion. 
This is a big order. It may take a 
life time to accomplish these goals, 
but improvement does not come all 
at once like the burst of a starshell. 
It comes gradually, and as it comes, 
the insurance marketing man enjoys 
greater and greater rewards: the re- 
wards which come from making use 
of ethical emotional appeals to meet 
the wants and needs of his client. 


Reprinted from the June 1961 issue of The 
Journal of Insurance published by the American 
Risk and Insurance Association. 


HUEBNER HALL 


A PANEL OF leading life insurance 
men discussed the characteristics of 
the outstanding life underwriter dur- 
ing ceremonies marking the dedica- 
tion of Huebner Hall, in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. The new 
building houses five insurance edu- 
cational organizations as the Ameri- 
can Center for Insurance Education. 
They are the American College of 
Life Underwriters; the American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters; the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America; the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwrit- 
ers. 

Howard D. Goldman, C.L.U., 
general agent for Northwestern 
Mutual in Richmond, Va., said that 
courage is “an indispensible in- 
gredient for permanent high-level 
success in life insurance selling.” 
“Without real courage,” he said, “a 
life underwriter would be a mere 
peddler—an order taker—and would 
never acquire the respect of others, 
or even real self-respect. The under- 
writer must be unafraid at all times 
to express his own opinions. He 
must have strong convictions, and 
be prepared to defend them. He 
must be able to refuse to write an 
application for life insurance unless 
he believes the purchase is a sound 
one, and unless he can apply the test 
of the C.L.U. pledge.” 
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Alexander & Co.: Edgar O. Stoffels, vice 
president and director, has been named 
executive vice president, replacing John H. 
Sherman, retired, who remains as a direc- 
tor and personal producer. 


Allstate Insurance Cos.: The following 
executive appointments have been an- 
nounced—L. Warren Van Gelderen, claim 
manager, Harrison Regional Office; Wil- 
liam P. Marks, district sales manager, 
Illinois Regional Office; Chester D. Wool- 
sey, life insurance director, home office; 
Mahlon A. Harteselle, sales manager, 
Charlotte Regional Office; Gene W. Hal- 
sey, regional sales supervisor-life, accident 
and sickness, Seattle Regional Office; and 
Albin W. Grosman, claim manager, Michi- 
gan Regional Office. 

Tom Unzicker has been appointed 
editor of Aim Magazine, Allstate employee 
publication. 

Robert J. Brizzolara, formerly with The 
North American Company for Life, Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance, has been 
appointed to the advertising materials 
department. He will succeed Chesser 
Howe, who retires as manager of the de- 
partment later this year. 

Homer F. Paulson has been named 
operating division manager, and Gene F. 
Beimford accounting division manager, 
Menlo Park, Cal. 

Other appointments: William J. Lowry, 
claim manager, eastern zone office, Harri- 
son, N. Y.; Charles W. Kerchner, claim 
manager, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur C. 
Bevenkerk, district sales manager, Skokie, 
Ill.; and George A. White, regional sales 
supervisor, Toronto, Can. 

New district sales managers are: Illinois 
(Skokie), George Sajdak; Harrison, N. Y., 
Richard A. Smyth; Milwaukee, Wis., Wil- 
liam C. O’Brien; Ohio (Cleveland), John 
C. Yost; and Valley Forge, Pa., Lewis W. 
Powers, Jr. Appointed personal service 
manager in New Jersey (Murray Hill), was 
Thomas R. Van Berkel. 


America Fore Loyalty: William C. Bro- 
derson has been appointed Montana state 
agent, succeeding Sigurd L. Hjermstad, 
retired. Special agent Robert C. Gardner 
has been transferred from Seattle to 
Montana as first assistant to Mr. Broder- 
son. 


American Fire and Casualty: Robert W. 
North has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager, misc. casualty divi- 
sion. Ira T. Youngblood, Jr. has been 
named manager, bond department; and 
Mrs. Margaret G. Bates has been ap- 
pointed acting personnel director. 

Field: Wayne A. Miller has been ad- 
vanced from special agent to Texas state 
agent; and Jack A. Gordon, Jr. has been 
similarly promoted in Georgia, following 
the opening of a second service office in 
Atlanta. 


American Insurance Group: Carroll D. 
Mitchell, formerly underwriting super- 
visor, has been named fire and marine 
manager at the Denver office. 
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American Mutual Liability: William F. 
Anderson, Jr. has been named vice presi- 
dent and southern division general man- 
ager. Edward T. Dance has been appointed 
southern division sales manager to fill the 
vacancy left by the promotion of Mr 
Anderson. 


American Road: Harry / 
erly underwriting director of National 
Emblem Insurance Co., has been ap 
pointed underwriting and claims manager. 


VManza, form 


Associated Connecticut Health Ins. 
Cos.: Advertising agency for this new 
organization is Wilson, Haight and Welch, 
Inc., of Hartford. 


Atlantic Cos.: James M. Rose, Jr., form- 
erly assistant U. S. Attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York, has been named 
legal assistant to the president. 

Staff changes: George M. Marshall has 
been named marine sec’y in the home of- 
fice. He is replaced as ocean marine man- 
ager for the midwest division by Edward 
K. Trowbridge. Richard H. Calvert has 
been appointed inland marine supervisor, 
and George A. Jones named ocean marine 
supervisor in the Philadelphia office. 


Brown Bros.: F. /]. Westfall, formerly 
with Massachusetts Bonding, has joined 
the San Francisco office of this firm of 
adjusters as a claims man. 


Brown & Sons, Geo. F.: William ( 
Briesmeister, formerly with American In- 
ternational Underwriters, has been named 
manager of the New York office. 

Richard J. Cuilla, formerly with Zurich- 
American, has been named manager of 
the property insurance dept. of this organ- 
ization, as well as special risk under- 
writer and manager of Interstate Fire and 
Casualty Co., and Chicago Insurance Co. 

Daniel W. Weber has been appointed 
an underwriter in the reinsurance depart- 
ment. 


Buffalo Ins. Co.: The New York branch 
office has moved its metropolitan and 
suburban department to 100 William St., 
New York 38. 


Continental Casualty: Branch manager 
appointments: Burton F. Harris, formerly 
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assistant vice president, liability account- 
ing, has been named resident vice presi- 
dent and branch manager, St. Louis; 
Robert N. Fletcher, previously assistant 
vice president, liability agency dept., be- 
comes resident vice president and man- 
ager in Denver, replacing Ward Hackle- 
man, who has been transferred to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Crawford and Co.: Has opened the fol- 
lowing new offices: Kansas City, Mo., W. 
L. Edwards, manager; St. Louis, Mo., 
Lester C. Hawkins, manager; Des Moines, 
lowa, George M. Crawford, manager; 
Omaha, Neb., W. L. Woodard, manager; 
and Duluth, Minn., William Rees, man- 
ager. 


Crum & Forster: John Romanchuk has 
been appointed assistant vice president in 
charge of underwriting and administra- 
tion of the brokerage department. Ned 
Raynolds, assistant vice president in 
charge of inland marine and multiple 
peril business in the eastern department, 
will assume responsibility for production 
of all lines of brokerage business. 


Davidson Bros., Inc.: Alfred Goldberg has 
been appointed corporate insurance man- 
ager. 


Emery-Richardson & Assoc., Inc.: 3B. 
Irwin Emery and Gerald F. Richardson 
have organized this new insurance counsel- 
ing and underwriting firm, having ac 
quired complete ownership of the former 
Greep, Merrill, Richardson and Edwards 
firm of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Vice presi- 
dent of the new company is Arthur B 
Lewis, and comptroller Kenneth Thomas. 


The Snptayers Group of Cos.: Filioft 
1. Paulson, formerly manager of the 
Northwest Insurance Services, Seattle, has 
been appointed manager of the Seattle 
branch office, and of the Portland 
branch office. 

Lester E. Dutka has been named assist- 
ant manager in Western Massachusetts, 
being replaced as field representative in 
southeastern Mass. by Norman E. Lind, 
who was formerly associated with the ¢ ape 
Cod territory. 

Max W. Bean has been appointed super- 
intendent of the commercial risks depart- 
ment. James P. Looney, formerly chief 
adjuster, has been made assistant super- 
intendent of the Southern Ohio claim de- 
partment. T. G. Neely has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Southern Ohio 
Department in Cincinnati. 


sub- 


Fidelity and Deposit: A new service 
office has been opened in Harrisburg, Pa., 
with Eugene R. Geesey as special agent in 
charge. 


The Fund Cos.: Frank X. Abate has been 
appointed assistant manager of the east- 
ern bond and burglary dept.; William R. 
Eckhardt has been named special agent 
for southern New Jersey, replacing state 
agent H. A. Thomson, retired. Theodore 


{Continued on the next page) 
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J. Holcombe has been appointed marine 
special agent, and transferred from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia. 

Francis E. Pastor, formerly manager in 
Washington, D. C., has been named man- 
ager of research, development and sales 
in the western department, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He succeeds William 
M. Ray, who becomes assistant fire man 
ager in that department, and is succeeded 
in Washington by Justin N. Tierney, 
formerly assistant manager of the Atlantic 
marine dept. 

Thomas A. Lynch, formerly in charge 
of group disability operations in the East- 
ern Department, New York, has been 
advanced to manager of the disability de- 
partment in that area. 


Graphic Arts Mutual: Car! Schueler has 
been named manager of the sales and 
customer relations department. 


Hanover: James B. Chamblee has been 
named state agent in eastern Tennessee. 


Hardware Mutuals: The following dis- 
trict managers have been advanced to 
resident vice president: T. U. Fretheim, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; T. C. Hanna, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; H. F. Holtz, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; A. B. Noteware, Dallas, Tex.; 8. G. 
Peterson, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Scrimshire, 
Chicago, Ill.; and W. H. Van Leeuwen 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Stephen C. Perry, formerly manager of 
field operations, has been named resident 
manager for southern operations in 
Atlanta. 


The Hartford Ins. Group: Philip A. 
Havey has been named as superintendent 
of home office engineering for the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company 
succeeding John L. Pickens who has been 
transferred to the company’s Pacific De- 
partment as superintendent of engineer- 
ing. 
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W. Harold Rutherford and William H. 
Moloney have been appointed managers 
of the Group’s western department. 

Urban M. Foerster has been appointed 
agency superintendent for fire operations 
in the northwestern dept. Earl K. Scott 
has been named manager in Philadelphia, 
succeeding V. K. Simpson, retired. Jere- 
miah J. Collins has been appointed marine 
special agent in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, replacing B. J. Casey, who has 
joined the staff at the Group’s training 
center. 

George W. Owens, a vice president of 
the group, has been named assistant man- 
ager of the New York department, suc- 
ceeding H. C. Davis, retired. 


Home Insurance: Edward Monahan and 
Fernand Baruch have been elected assist- 
ant secretaries. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual: Staniey A. 
Davis has been named special agent in 
Los Angeles. 


Industrial Indemnity: William G. Poore 
has been appointed resident claims man- 
ager in Honolulu; Norman S. Wehman 
has been named underwriting supervisor, 
San Francisco division; and Randall E. 
Smith becomes claims supervisor in Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Industrial Underwriters: Frank J. Trues- 
dell, formerly with Fidelity and Casualty, 
has been named resident special agent in 
Houston, Tex. 


Insurance Co. of North America: David 
Tausche has been transferred to the 
European headquarters, The Hague, 
Netherlands. He is succeeded as St. Louis 
manager by Frank E. Arnold. 

Samuel Stern, II becomes property man- 
ager in Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding Chester 
W. Inglehart, retired. 

Home office: Richard A. Hubbard, for- 
merly vice president, Columbia Casualty 
and American Central, has been named 
manager of bonding, treaty reinsurance. 

William A. Slugg and Donald G. Heth 
have been named assistant secretaries. 


Interstate Assurance Co.: WW. J. Holt has 
been named assistant to the president. 


lowa National Mutual Ins.: R. A. Young- 
blood, resident secretary, will also assume 
the position of branch manager of the 
northwest branch in Portland. Art 
Schmidt has been appointed underwriting 
supervisor at the northwest branch, suc- 
ceeding Ray J. Meyer, resident vice presi- 
dent and underwriter, who will become 
staff executive in the home office. Resi- 
dent vice president B. L. Heneks of the 
Denver office has been appointed branch 
manager of that office. 

Peoria branch claims manager W. D. 
Vilven has been appointed claims super- 
visor of the Minneapolis branch office. 
Claims adjuster Roger Bakke of the 
Minneapolis branch office has been ap- 
pointed claims supervisor of the Florida 
branch office in Orlando. Rockford resi- 
dent claims adjuster Robert P. Adams ot 
the Peoria branch claims office was ap- 
pointed claims supervisor of that office. 
“B” Claims supervisor R. T. McCarthy of 
the Iowa branch office, was named to the 
post of claims supervisor of the South- 
eastern branch office in Greensboro, N. C. 
Joseph M. Broske, Jr., of the Southeastern 
branch office recently became a resident 
claims adjuster for that office in Amherst, 
Va. Minneapolis Fire underwriter Hamil- 
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ton F. Luebke has been named to the 
position of fire underwriter in the Cedar 
Rapids home office. 


Kemper, James S. & Co.: New vice presi- 
dents: Gordon E. Alswede, manager, fire 
division; E. J. Brick, head of office pro- 
cedures and operations; and B. J. Sullivan, 
in charge of special risks. 

Kenneth C. Holt has been elected assist- 
ant secretary and promoted to manager, 
automobile dept. 


Liberty Mutual: Louis V. Limauro has 
been named auditor of disbursements 
with headquarters in the company’s Bos- 
ton home office to succeed the late Wini- 
fred F. Mernin. 


London & Lancashire: Has named Clar- 
ence W. Jones, Jr. Florida state agent. 


Marsh & McLennan: Albert A. Morey, 
director, senior vice president, and mem- 
ber of the executive committee, has been 
appointed senior vice president in charge 
of the Chicago office. 


Maryland Casualty: 4. Reid Johnson, 
formerly with New Amsterdam Casualty, 
has been named an assistant agency direc- 
tor. 


Motors Ins. Corp.: Henry G. Betts, Jr., 
formerly regional claim manager, Wash., 
D. C., has been appointed branch man- 
ager in Van Nuys, Cal. 


Murphey Co., Inc., Otis A.: J. Linden 
Tappan, manager, Florida; and James B. 
Childs, manager, Georgia and Tennessee; 
have been named vice presidents and di- 
rectors. 


Mutual of Omaha-United of Omaha: 
Rex Linkous, general agent at Indiana- 
polis, has been elected president of the 
Great Lakes General Agents’ Association 
of these companies. 

Warren R. Whitted, formerly manager 
of the Chicago service office, has been 
named assistant vice president, Benefits 
division, for Mutual of Omaha. 


National of Hartford: Eugene L. Czecho- 
wicz has been advanced from special agent 
to state agent in Wisconsin. 


Nationwide: H. Raymond Mason has 
been named personnel manager in western 
Ohio, replacing James A. Willmore, who 
has become manager of regional personnel 
dept. appraisals. 


New Hampshire Group: Robert E. 
Lucier has been appointed special agent 
in Alexandria, Va. G. Robert Barcome, 
casualty underwriter, has been transferred 
from Boston to Springfield, Mass. 

The Philadelphia office has been moved 
to 8045 West Chester Pike, Upper Darby, 
Pa. 

The new western New York field office 
which is in charge of special agent, 
Richard G. Algie, will be located at 120 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 


Norwich-Scottish Group: A new office 
has been opened at 530 E. Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va. Under the supervision of John 
M. Kiniry, it serves Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia, replacing 
the Petersburgh, Va. office. 
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Pacific Employers: Arthur D. Jakatis has 
been transferred from Atlanta to Phoenix 
as claims manager. 


Phoenix of Hartford: William J. Upton 
has been promoted to claim manager in 
Boston. George E. Owen has been ap- 
pointed fire underwriting manager in 
Cook County, IIl., succeeding Joseph A. 
Weber, retired. 


Preferred: Howard B. Clark, general 
attorney and legal secretary, has also been 
named assistant vice president, claims and 
legal depts. 


Reliance: Robert F. Kress has been ap- 
pointed special agent in north central 
Ohio, and Paul F. Denham, Jr. has re- 
ceived a similar appointment in central 
Pennsylvania. 


Retail Credit Co.: New offices have been 
opened in Newport News, Va., L. B. 
Pettit manager; Lynchburg, Va., E. D. 
DeVaney manager; and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, O. A. Stanley manager. 

The office in Deer Park, N. Y. 
moved to Brentwood, N. Y. 


has 


Roane, Inc., John: A new office of this 
firm of adjusters has been opened in 
Bristol, Va., with the purchase of the Tri- 
State Adjustment Co. Following a merger 
with Scruggs and Spencer, a new office 
has also been opened in Roanoke, Va. 


Royal-Globe: John B. Stebbings, chief 
claims adjuster, has assumed responsibility 
for the loss department, assisted by Ed- 
ward F. Lackington, senior claims adjuster. 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Pennsylvania changes: Robert F. Leni- 
han, state agent in Allentown, has been 
transferred to New York for administra- 
tive training; Louis A. Farber, former 
Pittsburgh casualty manager succeeds Mr. 
Lenihan in Allentown; and John C. Bas- 
tian, previously Albany casualty manager, 
replaces Mr. Farber at Pittsburgh. The 
Williamsport field office has been closed, 
with agents in that area being served by 
the Bradford, Harrisburg and Wilkes- 
Barre field offices. 

Texas transfers: State agent William R. 
Campbell has been transferred from San 
Antonio to Dallas, in charge of the Fort 
Worth field, and is succeeded at San 
Antonio by special agent William R. Puri- 
foy. W. R. Winters has been transferred 
from New Orleans to Dallas as production 
manager, travelling in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Oklahoma. 

Ihe Tampa, Fla., office has moved to 
a new building at 2915 Swann Ave., 
Tampa. 


Southern Farm Bureau Casualty: This 
company has opened state offices in Puerto 
Rico. 


Springfield-Monarch: William A. Mar- 
bury & Co., Inc., Ruston, La., has been 
named managing general agent in Louisi- 
ana for the Springfield. State agent Parker 
Wiggins has joined the Marbury agency. 


Standard Accident: James A. Tully has 
been promoted to executive assistant, 
casualty and property claims for the 
home office and Henry H. Boersma to 
assistant manager, claim department of 
the Chicago branch office. 


State Farm: Marshall, Mich. regional 
office: Robert L. Bagley, resident vice 
president in Michigan, has become re- 
gional vice president; deputy regional 
vice presidents are George W. Kibbie 
now state director, and Ray N. Weber, 
northern Michigan division manager. 

New regional offices at Wayne, N. J. 
(northeastern), and West Lafayette, Ind. 
(lake central), will be opened in Septem- 
ber. 

Robert D. Bischoff has been 
assistant vice president. 


named 


Tower Insurance Group: William C. 
Pamerleau has been named director of 
publications in the advertising depart- 
ment. 
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Traders and General: Glenn Hancock 
has been named special agent in Houston, 
Tex. 


Transport Indemnity: Orville E. Good- 
man, formerly in the brokerage dept., has 
been appointed account executive in Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


Travelers: Home office: Joseph O. Helms 
was advanced from secretary to second 
vice president in the casualty-fire dept.; 
and Rupert D. Morrill, formerly claims 
manager in Washington, D. C., has been 
named secretary, claim departments. Pro- 
moted to ass’t. sec’y, casualty underwriting 
were: William I. Pye, C.P.C.U.; Franklin 
H. Cameron; Robert H. Sherman; Wood- 
bury G. G. Stevens; Edward C. Roller and 
Dean A. Stoecker—all formerly superin- 
tendents, casualty underwriting dept. Mc- 
Clung Smith has been advanced from 
assistant superintendent to superintendent 
of agencies, casualty-fire dept. 

Field changes: Named regional director, 
casualty-fire agency dept. were: Albert N. 
Graves, New York (Metropolitan); Eugene 
H. Pratt, Atlanta (southeast); Charles G. 
Snow, Dallas (southwest); Richard Swayne, 
Los Angeles (Pacific coast); Richard T. 
Washburn, Boston (New England); Stanley 
T. Shaw, Chicago (midwest) and John 
D. Wortmann, St. Louis (also midwest). 
All were superintendents in the casualty- 
fire agency dept. 

Promoted to manager, office administra- 
tion dept. were: Cornelius G. Sullivan, 
former manager in Portland, Me., to 
Worcester, Mass.; Gene B. Williams, former 
ass’t. manager in Wichita, Kan., to Jack- 
son, Miss.; and Frederick G. Hathaway, 
previously administrative ass’t., 42nd St., 
N. Y. C., to Portland, Me., succeeding Mr. 
Sullivan. 

Dudley §. Field has been appointed re- 
gional director of agencies, life, accident 
and health agency dept. in Chicago (mid- 
west). Transferred to the home office as 
assistant superintendents of agencies in 
that dept. are: W. Wesley Niles, former 
Newark manager, and Glenn Allen, for- 
mer manager at Kansas City. 

Promoted to the newly created post of 
manager, casualty underwriting depart- 
ment are: Bertle E. Carlson, Chicago; 
Robert E. Waldo, Kansas City; Lurty T. 
Webster, New Orleans; Donald T. Ebert, 
Independence Square, Pa.; W. Bruce Ash- 
worth, Hartford; Francis A. George, 42nd 
St.. N. ¥. C.; Emlen T. Hutchins, Albany 
and Franklyn D. Anderson, 80 John St., 
A WG, 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty: 
The new address of the Boston office is 
170 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Mass. 
Zurich-American: George W. Rennix, Jr., 
sales supervisor, has been named assistant 
secretary. 

Thomas P. Molloy, formerly supervis- 
ing underwriter in Cleveland, has been 
named to establish a branch office in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Gerald E. Walicki, formerly Detroit sales 
representative, has been appointed branch 
sales superintendent, St. Louis. 

W. R. Spencer has been named multiple 
line representative in northern Indiana; 
and Joseph J. Hill has been appointed in- 
land marine representative in San Fran- 
cisco. 

James M. Cotter, senior underwriter, has 
been promoted to supervising under- 
writer, Cleveland. 

Carroll E. Amass, boiler and machinery 
supervising inspector, has been promoted 
to supervisor of production and under- 
writing in Atlanta. 
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ECONOMY IN OFFICE OPERATION 


THOMAS J. McKERNAN 
C.P.C.U., Assistant Secretary 
National Automobile 
Underwriters Assn. 


ALES, PROFITS and the future of 
Site insurance agency are funda- 
mentally dependent upon the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the sys- 
tem employed in an agent’s office. 
Issuance of policies is one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the existence of 
an insurance agent’s office. It is the 
issuing, recording, cancelling and 
changing of these policies which take 
up a good share of the office work. 
These functions make the method of 
recording policies a matter of vital 
importance not only to the agent but 
the policy holder and insurance com- 
pany as well. 

The incorporation of important 
economy features, utilizing ultra- 
modern electronic processing equip- 
ment in modern “Packages of Insur- 
ance,’ makes a reappraisal of the 
agent’s present office routine vital. 
Initially, it is important to point 
out that no two agencies conduct 
their business in quite the same man- 
ner. Even though many agents use 
the same commercial system, these 
are usually amended or modified, to 
fit the individual needs of the agency. 


Minimize Work 


The procedures for the processing 
of the new automobile and other 
package policies have been arranged 
and designed to minimize work for 
the producer, eliminate bookkeeping 
and time-consuming policy changes. 
Renewal details are handled by elec- 
tronic processing equipment. A re- 
view of the present office routine will 
disclose that many records now 
maintained become less important or 
can be eliminated entirely in connec- 
tion with these package programs. 

The common-sense place for an 
agent to start is to make a study 
of the flow of workin his office, 
noting the effect of these new pro- 
cedures on present office operations. 
The practical application of a work 
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flow study is to obtain essential facts 
of office routines and to develop a 
smooth-running office. In order to 
appreciate and visualize the office 
routine, a diagram of the office layout 
with penciled lines drawn to indicate 
the path of movement should be con- 
structed. To establish the existing 
flow of work, the agent should “walk 
through” the motions required by 
the routine in use. 

When this is done, he can trace 
his walk lines on the diagram and 
visualize the effect of the new pro- 
cedures on the various work steps 
now required. Each operation should 
be subjected to the following ques- 
tions: Can it be eliminated? Can it 
be simplified? Can it be combined 
with another operation. These ques- 
tions must be asked searchingly and 
repeatedly. 


Job Analysis 


Every efficient survey of an agency 
office routine must include a job anal- 
ysis. This is one of the most valu- 


able studies that can be undertaken. 
Every detail, however minute, must 
be included in a step-by-step presen- 
tation of the exact work done during 
a normal day. After all the fune- 
tions, duties, and responsibilities are 
shown and explained, the agent will 
have a complete picture of all the 
routine activities of the employees in 
the office. A job analysis has many 
and various uses. One of the im- 
mediate benefits is its value in the 
training of an employee. A list of the 
duties of each employee can also be 
used to prepare an office manual. 

A job analysis will give the agent 
additional information that will point 
out areas of duplication or those 
where training is required. Inas- 
much as the modern local agent is 
a sales office with every component 
part of the office system having a 
direct bearing upon sales and profits, 
the training of office personnel be- 
comes a matter of paramount im- 
portance in the general insurance 
business. 

The physical 


planning of the 


agency office, based upon the work 
flow study and job analysis, may, 
with certain minor alterations, pro- 
duce a finished picture that may look 
as trim and logical as a machine. 
On the other hand, it may well re- 
veal a surprising state of disorder, 
unnecessary complexity, duplication 
of effort, wasted space and wasted 
steps. If the latter is what’s happen- 
ing in the agency office, the diagram 
will bring it sharply into focus. 

In planning the rearrangement of 
an office, agents should not stick 
to inflexible standard sizes and 
shapes of conventional desks and 
furniture. Modern office equipment 
is so constructed as to fill the need 
of virtually any combination—to 
suit the particular space or work 
area. Illustrated catalogues of mod- 
ern office furniture and equipment, 
with full details on their function 
and dimensions, are available free 
from many manufacturers of such 
equipment. Agents should not cling 
to dead systems and practices that 
have become outmoded. They should 
condition themselves to the 
changes that are now taking 
in merchandising methods. 


rapid 
place 


Studies of agency operation are 
not going to be of value unless there 
is some way of applying the analysis 
to a remedy. There are several steps 


to be taken—singly or together. 


Integrating Systems 


It is vital that the agent maintain 
his present system in order to handle 
the conventional, personal and com- 
mercial policies now issued through 
his office. It is obvious, as well, that 
the economy type plans will reduce 
record-keeping, the invoice and col- 
lection statements becoming unneces- 
sary. An agent will now only need 
a three-part multiple form, an ex- 
piration record, and a record of the 
gross premium written each month 
(with the commissions earned on 
them.) Since these will be internal 
office records, the amount of com- 
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Office Operation—Continued 


mission and the net due the company 
can be typed directly on the form. 
The agent will also need an insured’s 
line copy. 

The expiration copy would be 
filed with others under the company 
name and checked against the state- 
ment received from the company at 
the end of the month. It may be wise 
to indicate by some special marking 
on these forms what they are. Un- 
der this plan, checking is made easier 
and the agency has no collection 
problems. Of course, an agency can 
set up a separate accounting and rec- 
ord keeping system for these package 
plans. It is true, however, that the 
integration of this information with 
the office’s established records is de- 
sirable. 

The agent is the important means 
by which competition can be met. He 
is responsible for sales and he has 
certain definite obligations to both 
companies and customers. As an 
independent agent, his business is 
supported by his customers, and the 
services rendered by him justify his 
existence. His success or failure in 
maintaining his agency is thoroughly 
dependent upon his energetic atti- 
tude in meeting his competition. The 
fact remains that the important job 
of selling is the agent’s. Companies 


can design the best system possible 
and develop all types of modern 
merchandising methods but the fu- 
ture of the agency system rests in the 
hands of the agents. 


Public Policy—from page 81 


mortals. Those attitudes cannot be 
altered effectively short of dictatorial 
control over the channels of mass 
communication, and I am doubtful 
even then. If I am correct in the be- 
lief that there are serious limits upon 
the extent to which human control 
can be exercised over the evolution 
of public policy, which is largely a 
product of the conditions of modern 
life, then the obvious answer is to 
accommodate to what cannot be suc- 
cessfully fought, and to fight only 
for what has a chance to succeed. 
It is quite possible for a whole in- 
stitution to commit suicide if it does 
not accommodate itself to the winds 
of change, and in our present con- 
text, that means if it does not adjust 
itself to perform the full task now as- 
signed to it by the social organism. 
If private insurance is to survive as 
a private institution, it must recog- 
nize the central importance of the 
function it performs in society, must 
take pride in it, and must perform it 
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Insurance for Every Business 


PROTECTION BY 


Accident & Health 
Automobile 
Boiler & Machinery * 
Burglary & Theft 
Fidelity & Surety 
Fire & Allied 
Inland & Ocean Marine 
Liability 
Multiple Peril 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Life * 
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ungrudgingly and fully. If it does 
not, it will certainly be replaced by 
institutions, largely governmental, 
that are more responsive to the needs 
and demands that exist below the 
surface of society, and it will have 
failed us all. So far as it is within 
the power of human beings to order 
their own destinies, it is at this mo- 
ment within the industry’s power to 
decide whether it survives in the face 
of this challenge of tomorrow: the 
challenge to do the whole job society 
has assigned it to do. The choice is 
yours. 


FLEET LEASING 


MANY COMPANIES IN the insurance 
industry are being pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that fleet leasing can 
solve certain operating and budget- 
ary problems that inevitably appear 
on the wrong side of their balance 
sheets, according to a leasing firm 
executive. George Culp, vice presi- 
dent of Service Leasing Corporation, 
declared the only surprise from his 
viewpoint is that some companies do 
not use car and truck leasing when- 
ever and wherever it can save or 
enable them to make more money. 


There is rising recognition among 
profit-minded insurance companies 
that delays in shipment or field force 
expansion can cost more than the 
actual cost of leasing additional ve- 
hicles. When specific working capital 
advantages are fully considered, any 
debate on fleet leasing can be re- 
solved in terms of dollars and cents 
to the company. Leasing is flexible 
and can be designed to meet specific 
problems of individual operations. 

The impact of the compact car 
and rumored changes in standard 
models could affect the thinking of 
all auto fleet users next year, Culp 
noted, adding -that the primary 
question that an insurance executive 
should ask concerning fleet leasing 
is “can it save or enable us to make 
more money?” If it can, he should 
use it, and if it cannot, then he should 
simply decline. Prior to the decision, 
full consideration should be given 
both by the leasing firm to the com- 
pany’s individual situation and by 
the company to the leasing firm’s 
plans tailored to that situation. 
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Claims—from page 105 


As a member of the marketing 
team claimsmen are going to have to 
have an awareness of and accept the 
idea that progress and profit are 
compatible—that goodwill and earn- 
ings can be generated in claims han- 
dling. They will have to be con- 
scious that the claims function bears 
heavily on the image—good or bad 
—that the insurance industry has 
with the public. In the administra- 
tion of the claims dollar they, more 
than anyone else, can make the mar- 
keting plan a profitable or a losing 
operation. 

I do not have the answer to the 
question: “Can our earnings be re- 
stored from the claims portion of the 
property-casualty dollar?” I cannot 
project the exact course to success 
of this journey back to earnings. I 
can only give direction. 


Provide Leadership 


I am sure the reader will accept 
the principle that the claimsman is 
a member of the marketing team. 
In fact there can be no team with- 
out him. Up until now the claims- 
man has played his role with skill 
and ability. From now on he is 
going to have to call on all his 
reserves and resources of talent to 
conserve whatever and however he 
can on the claims dollars he controls. 
Certainly the other members of the 
marketing team have the same ob- 
ligation and assignment. But be- 
cause claimsmen have such a large 
measure of control, and therefore 
of responsibility, over the property- 
casualty insurance dollar, it is up 
to them to provide leadership. 

The insurance industry must 
sharply reduce its costs and return 
to a sound earnings status. It must 
expand its capital structure to pre- 
pare for the burgeoning growth 
which the nation faces in the next 
decade. I repeat that today the 
claims portion of the insurance dol- 
lar seems to be the only source 
offering the possibility of restoring 
the earnings position of the insur- 
ance industry. 

There are no patently easy ap- 
proaches to this problem. We know 
that legitimate claims cannot be 
denied, nor can we bargain with a 
claimant to his disadvantage and 
maintain good public relations. 
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Nevertheless we need to examine 
our claims function minutely, to as- 
sure ourselves that we are getting 
maximum utilization of our claims 
dollars. 

We are not only going to require 
more careful husbanding of claims 
dollars, but must renew with in- 
creased vigor our efforts to influence 
public opinion favorably on our 
claims attitude. At every oppor- 
tunity claimsmen must impress upon 
opinion leaders in courts and other 
legal groups, as well as upon the 
public at large, how heavily the costs 
of claims affects the insurance dol- 
lars the public pays in premiums, 
More than any other segment of our 
industry, the claims segment can 
influence our public image for good 
or ill, and convey the significance of 
ever-rising claims costs. Claimsmen 
can play a key role in returning the 
insurance industry to a position of 
earnings. They must play this role 
to the fullest extent of their skill, 
wisdom and ability, despite the con- 
tradictory burdens placed upon them 
by the changing insurance picture. 
They must ever remind themselves 


that the position of claims and of 
claimsmen is critical in property and 
casualty insurance. 


RATE WAR 


AN INSURANCE “rate war” between 
fire and casualty companies may be 
in the offing if rating practices are 
not stabilized within the near future, 
according to John Barry, president 
of the Corroon and Reynolds Group. 
Speaking before the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters, he stated that the 
chaotic situation has resulted from 
freedom of action in rate making 
with everybody doing what he wants. 
“If the rate deviation problem is not 
soon cleared up, rate regulations will 
be in a complete state of collapse and 
may end up on the doorstep of the 
Justice Department,” he warned. 
Barry reiterated his statement, made 
in a number of recent addresses that 
he is opposed to all deviations in that 
there is no basis for them. He 
pointed out that the insurance agents 
and brokers will be in line for more 
commission cuts if companies get in 
a further profit squeeze. 





LES 


GLANTS 


from other fields 


Want to Please Others?—Please Yourself! 


famous diplomat on his way to 
A. important international con- 
ference watched the Air France host- 
ess go about her job of soothing 
every 
the plane and said: “You seem to 
have the knack of pleasing every- 
one. What’s your secret? | 
use it in my line of work.” 

The pretty Gallic young lady 
smiled broadly and replied, “I think 
it starts with trying to please my- 
self.” The diplomat, for once, was 
speechless. The young lady had put 
her finger on a basic psychological 
tenet of how to deal with people— 
set your own standards of behavior 
and live up to them, then the public 
will be the beneficiary. 

From airline hostess to top man- 
agement, the ability to establish 
one’s own goals of ideal behavior 
and carry them out may be the 
secret of personal success. “As he 


conceivable temperament on 


could 


thinketh in his heart, so is he,” wise 
King Solomon observed. Or as Mr. 
R. Catelain, chief of hostess training 
for Air France, puts it: “Our air- 
line hostesses know that serving the 
public involves aspiring to a set of 
personal goals.” 


Five Goals 


What are some of these goals, 
which have worked so well for air- 
line personnel, and apply generally 
to any job, be it on land, sea, or air? 

1. Promptness. Being the 
dot” in serving other people in- 
volves a good deal more than lip- 
service to the clock and 
Promptness indicates not only re 


‘ 


‘on 


custom, 


spect for the person being served, 
but also your respect for yourself. 
Promptness is spurred on by per- 
sonal integrity, or as one business 
executive puts it: “When I’m on 
time for an appointment, I’m doing 
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myself a favor. I’ve added another 
notch to my stature as a person.” 

2. Tact. Whether you’re a bank 
teller or a theater usher, a secretary 
or a waitress, you’ve probably had 
those moments of frustration when 
you were tempted to say, “The pub- 


smile. ‘When she smiles,” the com- 
pany president said, “the clients 
dance on air. In fact, they dance 
right into my office on a cloud of 
sweetness and light. That girl has 
clinched deals for this company even 
before the client reached my door.” 
A smile works wonders for you and 
the other person. 


Inspire Confidence 


4. Know-how. Knowing the ins 
and outs of your job and showing 
a certain deftness in your work in- 
spires confidence in other people and 
they feel more at ease dealing with 
you. You don’t have to be osten- 
tatious about your abilities. The 
worker who goes about his business 
with quiet unobtrusive skill makes 
a tremendous impression without 








ee 
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,, 
damned.” But learning to 
cope with difficult people is, again, 
a question of self-conditioning. Psy- 
chologists say that people who are 
hard to handle are nurturing some 
deep-down private uneasiness. Nat- 
urally you can’t solve their prob- 
lems—but you can put them at their 
ease with a policy of gentleness and 
tact. A soft answer not only turns 
away wrath; it helps your fellow 
man to forget his troubles. 
3. Gemiality. One of the biggest 
corporations in America hired its 
receptionist on the 


” 


lic be 


basis of her 


even trying. It is the “art which con- 
ceals art’”’ which stamps you as a 
real pro. If you know your job well, 
it will stand out all over you—as 
Air France hostesses have found— 
and other people respond gratefully. 
“Par for the course,” the French 
hostesses report, is a compliment 
from at least one nervous passenger 
per flight who, flying for the first 
time and a little jumpy about the 
whole thing, was reassured by the 
competent and resourceful manner 
these young ladies acquire through 
training and experience. 
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5. Special awareness. You don’t 
have to be a walking encyclopedia 
of facts to win public respect in your 
job. But it does help in your deal- 
ings with people if you have superior 
knowledge in a limited range. This 
means being able to answer any 
question that a person might have, 
and being able to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise within your 
realm of work. 

There you have it—five ways to 
please the public by first pleasing 
yourself. If you apply this basic 
psychology to your everyday life, 
you may find people warming up to 
you because you’re selfish in the in- 
terests of these people you serve. 


STORM LOSSES 


DURING THE FIRST six months of 
1961 the nation was peppered by a 
record number of storms causing 
millions of dollars in property dam- 
age. Insured losses, alone, were in 
excess of $50 million. To keep pace 
the General Adjustment Bureau 
opened thirty-one special storm of- 
fices and dispatched hundreds of ad- 
justers to all points in the country. 
The storm situation reached its peak 
between March 4 and June 1 when 
there were eleven National Board of 
Fire Underwriters designated catas- 
trophes. 

The southwestern states were 
among the hardest hit. During the 
102 days from February 17 to May 
30, a total of 194 towns and cities 
were hit by tornadoes, hail and wind- 
storms. Among the storms was the 
severe hailstorm that raked Shreve- 
port, La. on March 27, Adjusters 
investigated 13,691 claims in the 
Shreveport area and authorized pay- 
ments averaging $297.33. A heavy 
storm toll also was reported in the 
midwest where wind and hailstorms 
and tornadoes swept through Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio and South Dakota. 
The Joliet, Ill. area was rocked by 
three hail and windstorms. The com- 
munity was struck on March 27, 
again on April 23 and for a third 
time on May 27. A total of 10,065 
claimants were reimbursed for losses 
averaging $465.70. Probably the most 
publicized storm of 1961 battered 
Chicago on March 4. On that day a 
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tornado and hailstorm tore up the 
south side of the city resulting in 
more than 1,000 claims adjusted 
through the GAB, and payments 
averaged $635.14. 

In the Pacific coast department 
area a hailstorm lashed Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo. June 1. An estimated 
12,000 persons are expected to col- 
lect claims averaging more than $100 
for damages caused by the storm. 
The southeastern and eastern de- 
partments of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau were relatively quies- 
cent during the year’s first six month 
period, but windstorms and torna- 
does did strike Kingsport, Tenn., 
and then swept northeast through 
the Carolinas and Virginia during 
February. Several thousand claim 
assignments resulted. The eastern 
department escaped pretty much un- 
scathed during the first half of the 
year, except for a windstorm in lower 
New York State. 


PRIOR APPROVAL 


THE NATIONAL AssOocIATION of In- 
dependent Insurers was “profoundly 
shocked and disturbed” by the Ger- 
ber subcommittee’s action in oppos- 
ing the abandonment of prior ap- 
proval of rate filings, Arthur C. 
Mertz, general counsel of the 
N.A.L.1., told a meeting of the Con- 
ference of Mutual Casualty Compa- 


nies. He warned that, “The principle 
that every move by management in 
a given industry must be passed upon 
in advance by government sows the 
seeds of converting that whole in- 
dustry from a vigorously competitive 
and progressive enterprise into a 
regimented public utility.” 

Ronald K. Richey, manager of the 
legislative bureau of the American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance, in an 
address before the same meeting, 
predicted that major future changes 
in state insurance rate regulatory 
laws are likely to be worked out on 
a state-by-state rather than on a 
uniform national basis. 

More than 100 leading agents and 
company executives attended the 
meeting held in Washington to dis- 
cuss the elimination of prior ap- 
proval of rate filings and other 
changes in insurance rate regulation. 
The group was not empowered to 
reach definite decisions but met to 
exchange views and achieve better 
understanding of each others’ view- 
points. According to Porter Ellis 
of Dallas, speaking for the NAIA, 
and H. Clay Johnson, executive vice 
president of the Royal Globe Insur- 
ance Companies, representing the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
this purpose was accomplished. 
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In this ONE book 


you'll find such 


data as... 


vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 
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PART | 
QUESTION | 
Name four types of Fidelity Bonds 
for Commercial Insureds. 


Answer 


a. Individual Fidelity Bond (Name 
or Position) 

b. Schedule Fidelity Bond (Name 
or Position) 

c. Commercial Blanket Bond 

d. Blanket Position Bond 


QUESTION 2 


What is the basic protection pro- 


vided by these bonds? 


Answer 


Under a fidelity bond the surety 
agrees to indemnify the employer 
against loss, not exceeding a speci- 
fied amount, of money or other per- 
sonal property, including money or 
other personal property in the cus- 
tody of the employer or for which 
he is legally lable through any 
fraudulent or dishonest act of a 
specified employee either acting alone 
or in connivance or collusion with 
others while in the service of the 
employer holding any position at any 
location while the bond is in force. 


QUESTION 3 


In every Fidelity Bond there are 
several conditions which are manda- 
tory to explain or restrict the cov- 
erage; name three of these, 
briefly describe their purpose. 


and 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Bonding (Fidelity) class, Eve- 
ning Division, School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York. 


Answer 


a. Non-cumulative liability clause 
this provides that regardless of the 
number of premiums payable or paid 
that liability shall not accumulate 
from year to year or period to period. 
b. Cancellation clause as to employee 
or entire bond—either surety or em- 
ployer may cancel coverage as to 
any employee or all employees. 

c. Claims: claims must be brought 
to attention of surety as 
possible or practicable—then sworn 
proof of claim must be filed. If 
after a specified time, and usually 
before the expiration of 12 months 
of filing, proof of loss settlement 
is not made employer may sue under 
the bond. 

d. Discovery: 


soon as 


provides that for a 
specified period after cancellation of 
entire bond employer may discover 
losses and file claim, proof of loss, 
etc. 


QUESTION 4 


When an 


celed 


Individual Bond is 


and a 


can- 
new bond written to 
cover the same employee, a rider 
is attached (unless it is included in 
the bond) ; name this rider and ex- 
plain its purpose. 


Answer 


Superseded Suretyship rider—pro- 
vides continuity of coverage for the 


employer and prevents cumulative 
liability for the surety. 


QUESTION 5 


There are 
Jonds for 


two types of Blanket 
Commercial Insureds. 
Name them and briefly describe how 
they differ. 


Answer 


Commercial Blanket Bond—mini- 
mum amount $10,000, no maximum 
amount—between $10,000 and $25,- 
000 may be written in multiples of 
$2,500, over $25,000 in multiples of 
$5,000. 

A Commercial Blanket Bond is writ- 
ten in a specific amount which is the 
limit of liability for a single loss, 
and a single loss is defined to be a 
loss or losses committed by any em- 
ployee or in which any employee is 
concerned or implicated. 

Blanket Position Bond—Minimum 
amount $2,500, maximum amount 
$100,000—between $2,500 and $25.,- 
000 may be written in multiples of 
$2,500, between $25,000 and $100,- 
000 in multiples of $5,000. 

A Blanket 


a uniform 


Position Bond provides 
amount of coverage on 
each employee separately, so that 
results from the dishonest 
or fraudulent acts of two or more 
employees acting in collusion, re- 
covery up to the amount of the bond 
tay be had on account of each par- 
ticipating employee. 


if loss 
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Health Care—from page 65 


On the other hand, for major med- 
ical superimposed on basic schedules, 
the average charge was about 8% 
higher. This higher level of charges 
under major medical may be par- 
tially due to the fact that a larger 
portion of the employees covered by 
our major medical plans are in 
higher-earnings classes. 

A quick analysis of the prelimi- 
nary tabulations of the HIAA claim 
cost control survey in five cities does 
not indicate relationships which are 
different from our figures. This 
does not mean that all is well with 
no-fee schedule insurance, however. 
While the HIAA study does not 
show a significant variation in sur- 
gical charges according to the type 
of insurance coverage, there is never- 
theless some evidence that hospital 
stays may be longer and hospital 
charges higher for persons insured 
under Major Medical and Compre- 
hensive plans. 

Is not then the use of hospital 


facilities an area to be examined 


closely? Doctors have much to say 
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about the length of a hospital stay, 
but so do patients, and certainly the 
plans which pay full and first dollar 
coverage in the hospital are almost 
certain to encourage extra use. 
Moreover, in designing major medi- 
cal and comprehensive, have we not 
provided too high a benefit for pri- 
vate room accommodations, thereby 
encouraging their use? Our figures 
so indicate since in 1958, 35% of 
the adults insured under Aetna Com- 
prehensive plans used private room 
facilities. This is almost double the 
percentage of private rooms to the 
total of all hospital rooms, 


Mutual Understanding 


Where does this lead us? Once 
again it leads us to the need for 
intelligent plan design and to the 
need for medical review committees 
and the referral to them by the in- 
surance industry of the right kind of 
claim situations. Also, efforts must 
be renewed to increase the under- 
standing on the part of the insurance 
business and providers of care of 
each other’s problems and objectives. 
It is disturbing that reports continue 
to come to our attention of persons 
who are hospitalized only after it 
has been ascertained that insurance 
is payable for confinements. 

In one community the experience 
under an Aetna Group Hospital plan 
suddenly deteriorated. This was a 
relatively small city and our investi- 
gation showed that a beautiful new 
hospital had just been completed 
with a surplus of beds. Apparently 
every effort was being made to fill 
these beds with the group plan pay- 
ing the bulk of the cost. The em- 
ployer and our claim representatives 
asked for a meeting with the leading 
doctors and staff members of the 
hospital. We were cordially received, 
We simply explained the fundamen- 
tal principles of insurance. The re- 
sult was a fine degree of understand- 
ing. Moreover, we have had an 
improvement in the loss ratio under 
the plan. 

Last year as a part of the prepara- 
tion for installing the administration 
of the Federal employees plan, over 
6,000 hospitals throughout the coun- 
try were visited by claim representa- 
tives. We are convinced that these 
visits have achieved real results in 
understanding and cooperation. 


We also need to achieve a better 
understanding on the part of the 
employers to whom we issue group 
policies of the nature of rising costs 
and what to do about them. Be- 
cause employers pay such a large 
part of the premiums for group 
health insurance and because they 
have frequently been asked to accept 
rate increases, they are largely aware 
of the problem and often vocal on 
the subject of controlling costs, but 
merely being vocal does not bring 
about results. Those employers who 
want to do something about the prob- 
lem must be prepared to do some 
unglamorous but sometimes reward- 
ing work. First they need to estab- 
lish internal coordination between 
medical personnel, industrial rela- 
tions, insurance, finance, and other 
interested departments. They should 
also consider services related to the 
health of their employees such as 
safety education, physical examina- 
tions, rehabilitation and in some 
cases the use of a plant nurse for 
home visits. As an illustration, one 
of our group policyholders hired a 
nurse for $6500 per year and gave 
her the use of a company car. Dur- 
ing the first year that the nurse called 
on disabled and hospitalized em- 
ployees and their family members, 
claims for the combined disability 
and hospital coverages were some 
12% below the claims for the prior 
year. This nurse works closely with 
our claim department, and we are 
convinced that coordination at the 
time of claim when the facts are fresh 
is far more effective than an after- 
the-fact review. 

How can we achieve a better un- 
derstanding on the part of the public? 
One way is through the use of 
employee communications material. 
The Health Insurance Council sur- 
vey for 1960 shows us that over 51 
million people are protected for hos- 
pital and surgical coverage under 
group policies underwritten by in- 
surance companies. Do not these 
represent a very large segment of 
the public and can’t we convey our 
message through the use of bulletin 
board posters, payroll stuffers and 
other media distributed by employers 
to their employees? We have found 
excellent reception for a series of 
material along the lines of the theme 
of the AMA pamphlet, “Let’s Use— 
Don’t Abuse—Health Insurance.” 
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We must stand for the positive 
aspects of health and not just for 
payment in event of ill health, 

There is still another area in which 
our business has a task to complete. 
Hopefully we will have the time in 
which to complete it, and that is 
with respect to retired employees. 
As you know, Federal employees 
who retired prior to July 1 of last 
year will be eligible for Major Medi- 
cal coverage effective July 1 of this 
year. This is the largest group of 
retired employees ever to be offered 
a health insurance plan and this pro- 
gram serves as a further demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the voluntary 
system to provide for the needs of 
the aged. Briefly, this Major Medi- 
cal plan has been designed to make 
it possible for the retired employee 
to continue such existing basic bene- 
fit health insurance plans as he 
may have. Unlike the plan for active 
Federal employees, there will be just 
one government-wide plan, and we 
can take pride in the fact that the 
insurance industry was selected to 
underwrite it. 

We can also take pride in the 
efforts of the Mutual of Omaha, 
Continental and others who have 
made coverage available to senior 
citizens. More recently several Con- 
necticut insurance companies re- 
ceived legislative approval to join 
together to offer Major Medical to 
all residents of the State of Connecti- 
cut, age 65 or over. The Associated 
Connecticut Health Insurance Com- 
panies hope to begin issuance of 
policies this fall and we are hopeful 
that this “major breakthrough in the 
area of voluntary health insurance 
for senior citizens’’ will be a success- 
ful experiment which will serve as 
a pattern to be followed in other 
states. Let us also do all we can 
to encourage those group policyhold- 
ers not now doing so to continue 
their health insurance plans to retir- 
ing employees. 

Most authorities believe medical 
care costs will continue to rise ; how- 
ever, health care is a necessity, not 
a luxury. Let us hope that the public 
will increasingly recognize that 
voluntary health insurance is the best 
way to pay for this necessity, even 
though costs do rise. The alternative 
to the voluntary system is a govern- 
mental regulatory one where there 
will be even less control over costs 
and, equally important, less control 
over quality. 
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To give your commercial risks complete, packaged coverage 
when they expand abroad, call your Royal-Globe fieldman. 
He'll tell you about our Foreign Department and its facilities. 

For instance, Royal-Globe writes insurance in 104 countries 
in 15 languages, and knowledgeably handles these transactions 
in 50 currencies. When claims occur, local people make the 
initial investigation — a distinct advantage. Royal-Globe han- 
dles this packaging as neatly and completely as it does 
domestic coverages. 

Are any of your commercial risks biting into foreign markets? 
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Ass'n Notes 


Am. College of Life Unders. & Am. In- 
stitute for Property and Liab. Unders.: 
Dr. Paul Garner, dean of the School of 
Commerce and Business Administration at 
the University of Alabama, has been ap 
pointed to the Council of Educational Ad 
visors of these societies. 


Assn. of Bond Unders. of the City of 
New York: Officers elected were: president, 
G. A. Van Buskirk (Springfield Ins. Co.): 
vice president, Norman Seastedt (Glens 
Falls); treasurer, Roy Klinzing (Travelers 
Indemnity); and secretary, Ernest Heidel 
berg (U.S. Fire). 


The Carolinas Assoc.—Mutual Ins. 
Agents: John W. Herndon (High Point, 
N. C.) has been elected president. Others 
elected were: vice president, Paul S. Cash 
(Morganton, N. C.); and secretary-treas 
urer, Harold L. Dale (Clinton, N. C.). 


Florida Association of Independent In- 
surance Adjusters: New officers elected: 
President, ‘Ibert Rieder, Rieder-Gillespie 
Company, Fort Lauderdale. First Vice 
President, Richard F. Sawyer, Adjustment 
Service Co., Jacksonville. Second Vice Presi- 
dent, J. Earl Linder, Linder & Co., Jack 
sonville. Secretary-treasurer, Arthur §S 
Seppi, Coast Cities Adjusters, Inc., Fort 
Lauderdale. 


General Adjustment Bureau: New 
Branches: have been opened at Silver 
Spring, Md.; and Pearl River, N. Y., serv 
ing Rockland County. Appointed branch 
managers were Robert W. Sillery 
Harry D. Miller. 

Reginald G. Senior has been appointed 
general adjuster in Boston, being replaced 
as Poughkeepsie, N. Y., manager by John 
T. Ball, formerly manager in Pittsburgh 
(northside) Pa. Named general adjuster 
at Albany, N. Y., is Vaugn R. Williams, 
who is succeeded as manager by Raymond 
H. Kohler. Mr. Kohler is replaced as Glens 
Falls, N. Y. manager by Martin F. Ham 
lin, who is succeeded as manager in Water 
town, N. Y. by Robert A. Pettitt. 


and 


Florida Insurance Department: Frank de 
Veer, chief auditor, has been appointed 
chief auditor and examiner, to fill the 
position of Mel Courson, chief examiner, 
who has retired. 


Ins. Accountants Ass'n. of Phila.: 
Thomas Egee (Maryland Casualty) has 
been elected president. Also elected: vice 
president, Robert Reeder (Ins. Co. of 
North America); and secretary-treasurer, 
Lloyd Price (Employers’ Group). 


Insurance Advertising Conf.: [The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: Presi 
dent, William ]. O’Meara (Aetna Casualty 
& Surety); Ist vice president, Arthur Dan 
necker (Ohio Farmers); 2nd vice presi 
dent, Joseph W. Landers (American Fire 
& Casualty); secretary-treasurer, Kenneth 
M. Young (Canadian Underwriters Ass’n.): 
and assistant secretary, Douglas W. Be 
wick (Travelers). 


Insurance Institute for Highway Safety: 
William E. Corgill has been named a 
traffic consultant to this organization. 
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Insurance Institute of Indiana, Inc.: Ed- 
ward P. Gallagher, vice president and 
general counsel of American States Ins. 
Co., has been re-elected president. Also 
elected were William P. Cooling, presi- 
dent, Indiana Ins. Co., as treasurer; H. H. 
Tudor, vice president and counsel of In- 
diana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., as 
vice president, and Jack J. Rosebrough, 
general manager of Farm Bureau Mutual 
Ins. Co. of Indiana, as secretary. 


Insurance Managers Ass'n. of D. C.: 
Officers elected were: President, Chester 
I. Soule, Jr. (General Accident Group); 
vice president, Robert L. Waters (Ohio 
Farmers); and secretary-treasurer, Howard 
M. Starling (Ass’n. of Casualty and Surety 
Cos.). 


Insurance Society of N. Y.: MWalier Klem 
(senior vice president of the Equitable 
Life) has been elected chairman of the 
board. 


International Assoc. of Health Unders.: 
Officers elected were: president, Paul M. 
Klein (Mid America Ins. Co., Kansas 
City); and vice president John M. Forrest 
(Mutual of Omaha, Akron). Continued 
in office were: vice president, Milton Rose 
(Paul Revere and Mass. Protective, Los 
Angeles); controller, Jay DeYoung (De- 
Young & Associates, Oak Park, Ill); and 
managing director, Bruce Gifford. 


Inter—Regional Ins. Conf.: James E. 
Blowers (asst. mgr., New York Fire Rating 


Organization) will join the staff on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Kentucky Casualty & Surety Mgrs. 
Ass‘n.: Officers elected were: President, 
Martin Boedeker (Royal Exchange); Ist 
vice president, Fred Anderson (Aetna 
Casualty); 2nd vice president, Elmer Schou- 
macher (Maryland Casualty); treasurer, 
Robert C. Gocke (Phoenix of London); 
and secretary, Don Peckham (The Great 
American). 


Loss Executives Assoc.: Officers elected 
were: president, Charles T. Spackman 
(Reliance); vice president, J. Lyle Beau- 
champ (U. S. F. & G.); secretary, Peter J. 
Levins (Aetna Life Affiliates); treasurer, 
W. Arthur Quick (Home); and asst. secre- 
tary, A. Miller Gifford (Aetna Group). 


Mutual Loss Research Bureau: John H. 
McKenrick, formerly with an independent 
adjusting firm in Florida, has been named 
field supervisor of the loss research divi- 
sion. 


Nat'l Assoc. of Ins. Agents: l’almore H. 
Forcier (exec. sec’y., Ins. Federation of 
N. Y.) has been named advertising coordi- 
nator. 


Nat'l Assoc. of Ins. Brokers: 
chusetts) Officers elected were: President, 
James Cantor (Cantor & Co.);~ and vice 
presidents, Frederick M. Bubier (Bubier, 
Riley Agency), Rodney C. Powers (Charles 
\. Powers & Sons), and David J. Trombly 
(Trombly Ins.). Elected secretary-treas- 
urer was Hugh M. Chapin (Robert H. 
Smith & Co.). 


(Massa- 


Nat'l. Ass'n. of Insurance Commission- 
ers: New officers elected were: president, 
T. N. Parker (Virginia); chairman of the 
executive committee, Joseph S. Gerber 


(Illinois); vice president, Rufus D. Hayes 
(Louisiana); and secretary-treasurer, Har- 
vey G. Combs (Arkansas). 

Thomas Thacher (New York) and F. B. 
McConnell (California) were elected to 
the executive committee, as was E. A. Stow- 
ell (Ohio). 


Nat'l. Assoc. of Insurance Women: Doris 
B. Reid (Hawkeye-Security) has been 
named regional director. Elected presi- 
dent of the Springfield, Ill. chapter was 
Joyce Martin (Hawkeye-Security). 


National Board of Fire Unders.: Joln 
Stuerwald, formerly supervisor of fire in- 
vestigation, eastern and southern states, 
has been named assistant manager of the 
arson fraud and theft depts. Gilbert H. 
Meyer has been appointed chief special 
agent of inland marine investigation; and 
George J. Coyle has been named chief 
special agent supervising the southern 
states. Promoted to chief special agent 
for the New England and middle atlantic 
states was Daniel P. Mullane, Jr. 

Joseph R. Germain has been promoted 
from liaison supervisor to administrative 
assistant. 

Elected to membership were: Kansas 
City Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., an affiliate of Glens Falls; and 
Valiant Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex., an 
affiliate of Maryland Casualty. 


Nat'l. Assoc. of Public Ins. Adjusters: 
Elected honorary presidents were: William 
Goodman, Baltimore; George E. Gordon, 
Boston; and George F. Sigler, Passaic, N. J. 
Other officers elected were: president, 
Martin Dietz, New York; vice presidents, 
Simon Clark, Philadelphia; Norman B. 
Goodman, Baltimore; Joseph L. Hochberg, 
New York; and Sidney Greenspan, Los 
Angeles; secretary, Gerald E. Marshall, 
New York; and treasurer, Ira J. Sarasohn, 
Newark. Elected chairman of the board 
was 4A. H. Neaman, Pittsburgh; and ex- 
ecutive director, Paul L. Cordish, Balti- 
more. 


Nebraska Ass'n of Health Undrs.: Offi- 
cers elected: President, Terry Haney 
(Mutual of Omaha); Ist vice president, 
Donald Byington (Lincoln National Life); 
2nd vice president, Harold J. Joyner 
(Mutual of Omaha); and _ secretary-treas- 
urer, Milford L. Bolas, CLU (Business 
Men’s). 


N. Y. Insurance Department: A_ new 
examination center has been established 
in a building of Broome Technical Com 
munity College in Binghamton. Examina- 
tions for licenses for insurance agents, 
brokers and adjusters will be given at the 
new location. 


Ohio Insurance Information Service: 
Elected president was Paul R. Gingher 
(president, State Automobile Mutual Ins. 
Co.). Others elected were: vice president, 
Don W. Montgomery (executive vice 
president, Celina Group); secretary, M. L. 
Landis (counsel, Central Mutual Ins. 
Co.); and treasurer, Calvin Kytle (vice 
president, Nationwide). , 


Rives, Massey & Hedges: This Atlanta 
firm of managing general agents is now 
located at 992 W. Peachtree St. 


Society of C.P.C.U.: 


New officers elected 


(Conn. 
were: 


Chapter) 
president, 
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{rmin J. Mueller (secretary, Phoenix of 
Hartford); vice president, Chandler B. 
Johnson, Jr. (Travelers); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, Paul U. Sunderland (Hartford Fire); 
secretary, Delmar O. Thornton (C. Wil- 
liam Clipfel Associates); and treasurer, 
Philip A. Wilde, Jr. (Allen, Russell & 
Allen) who will complete a two year 
term. 


Society of Insurance Brokers: (Cal.) 
Edwin M. Farrell (vice president, Kind- 
ler, Laucci & Day) has been elected presi- 
dent. Others elected were: Ist vice presi- 
dent, Robert Levison, Jr. (Levison Bros.); 
and 2nd vice president, Roger Lapham, 
Jr. (president, Alexander, Sexton & Carr 
of California.) 


The University of Omaha: Dr. Willis 
Rokes is newly-appointed associate profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of 
insurance. He will assume his new duties 
in September of 1961, replacing Professor 
James J]. Chastain, who is the new director 
of field services of the American Institute 
for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc. 


Virginia Assoc. of Ins. Agents: Directors 
elected by districts were: Ist, V. T. Strick- 
ler (Hampton); 2nd, Linwood G. Robin- 
son (Norfolk); 3rd, Frank §. Casby (Rich- 
mond); 4th, D’Arcy Roper (Petersburgh): 
5th, J. Shelton Scales (Martinsville); 6th. 
L. Graham Haynie (Roanoke); 7th, C. 
Phil Barger (Waynesboro); 8th, John G. 
Goodwin (Winchester); 9th, H. Aulick 
Burke (Bristol); and 10th, Jack Newmann 
(Arlington). 


Wisconsin Insurance Dept.: §. C. Du Rose 
has been appointed to newly-created posi- 
tion of assistant deputy commissioner ot 
insurance, 


Obituaries 


Bender: George H. Bender, former U. S. 
Senator and for many years Republican 
leader in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, died 
suddenly June 19 at the age of 64. In 
1935, he formed the George H. Bender 
Company, a corporate insurance agency of 
which he became president. He occupied 
that position until his death. Mr. Bender 
was very active in civic and political or- 
ganizations and a member of long-stand- 
ing of the Insurance Board of Cleveland. 


Corcoran: Philip A. Corcoran, retired 
special agent in the arson, theft and fraud 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, died June 19 at the 
age of 66. Mr. Corcoran, who retired in 
September, 1959, had been with the Na- 
tional Board for 35 years, handling inves- 
tigations in the California and Nevada 
areas. A native of Kansas, he was with 
the Kansas Fire Marshal's office before 
joining the National Board. During 
World War I, he was an infantryman in 
the U. S. Army. 


Garvey: Richard J. Garvey, electronics 
program co-ordinator for the Kemper In- 
surance Group, died June 26 at the age 
of 43. At the time of his death, he was 
serving as an assistant secretary of Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company, and 
American Motorists Insurance Company, 
members of the Kemper Group. Mr. 
Garvey had served Kemper in various 
capacities since 1939, being transferred to 
the Procedures department in 1947. 
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SERVICE has been 


traditional with commer- 
cial Standard for over 35 
years. We are deeply aware 
of our responsibility to the 
INDEPENDENT 
AGENT. Our service must 
stand comparison if neces- 
sary and yet be so satis- 
factory that the suggestion 
of comparison is never 
broached. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
RAYMOND E. BUCK 


PRESIDENT & CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


DRIVER TRAINING 


WITHOUT THOROUGH TRAINING of 
all drivers, the traffic safety move- 
ment always will be limited in its 
accomplishments, E. R. Klamm, ac- 
cident prevention director of Allstate 
Insurance Companies, told a recent 
meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. “Actuallly, 
driving can require more decisions 
at a faster rate with more compli- 
cated maneuvers than flying a com- 
mercial airliner stated. 
“Yet, pilots are trained and re- 
trained, while drivers are exposed 


does,” he 


to little more than slogans and post- 
ers.” Contrary to the popular notion, 
he said, most people do not drive 
as well as they think they do. Nor 
do they consider safe driving rules 
as important as they really are. “If 
the attitude that driving is child’s 
play continues to prevail, the next 
decade will produce a human and 
economic loss to stagger the imagina- 
tion,” warned Mr. Klamm. “There 
will be some 51,000 deaths, nearly 
five million injuries and more than 
nine billion dollars in economic loss 


each year.”” He stressed that the cor- 
rect attitudes and techniques neces- 
sary for competent driving can only 
be taught by qualified teachers with 
special training in this field. 


HEMISPHERIC 

CONFERENCE 
Tue EicgHtH HemiIsPHeERric Insur- 
ance Conference will be held in Lima, 
Peru, October 23-29, under the spon- 
sorship of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. James O. 
Nichols, president of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, is 
chairman of the National Chamber’s 
committee on the Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference. Mr. Nichols 
will head the United States delega- 
tion of some fifty executives from 
all classes of companies. Vice chair- 
man of the United States delegation 
will be E. A. G. Manton, president 
of the American International Un- 
derwriters Corporation. About three- 
hundred insurance executives from 
the Western Hemisphere are ex- 
pected to attend. 
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by september 18, 1961 the Consolidated Companies will be 
located in the STRONGIN BUILDING—its new headquarters, 


345 ADAMS STREET/BROOKLYN I, NEW YORK 


@ Underwriting ...claims... legal... accounting...clerical... loss prevention... executive offices 





...all our home office facilities will now be located in greatly enlarged new quarters to render faster, 
more efficient service to our agents, brokers and assureds. ™ May we extend an invitation to call 
us...atany time... for the same expeditious and courteous underwriting and claims service which 
you have always enjoyed ... and which we can now offer on a more convenient and efficient level. 


THE CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES ssa stioncin, crsiman 


CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY = LONG ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


345 ADAMS STREET / BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK / our telephone number remains the same / ULSTER 8-0300 





BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS THE NATION 
Seem ee L e 





reports on 
compantes 


AMERICAN HOME GROUP 
New York, N. Y. 


Enters Hospital Field 


The American Home Assurance Company and The 
Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, which 
converted their operations from traditional fire insur- 
ance business to full multiple-line underwriting, are en- 
tering the health insurance field with “Specialty forms 
and special rates filed with supervisory offices of the 
several states for writing credit accident and health 
mortgage protection, professional association group— 
also group travel and voluntary group ‘All Risk’—and 
other distinctive lines.” President Cunningham also con- 
firmed that one major change anticipated by the Group 
in the near future will be the move of its home office 
to enlarged quarters at Maiden Lane and Pearl Street, 
New York City. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 
New Officers 


Four new officers have been elected by this company. 
They are: Vice chairman, James S. Kemper, Jr.; vice 
president, W. R. White; secretary, R. P. Palmer and 
assistant secretary, B. R. O’Brien. 


COMBINED INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 
New Vice President 


Directors of this company proposed a 50% stock divi- 
dend which was approved by shareholders at a special 
meeting July 24. It will be paid August 31 to stock- 
holders of record August 10. The dividend of one share 
for each two shares held will increase the company’s 
capitalization from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The direc- 
tors also voted the regular third quarter cash dividend 
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of $.10 per share, payable August 25 to shareholders of 
record August 10. 

The appointment of Frank V. McCullough as a new 
vice president of this company became effective July 5. 
He had been executive vice president of the Continental 
Casualty Company. 


COMMERCIAL UNION—NORTH BRITISH 
GROUP, New York, New York 


To Head Group 


Effective January 1, 1962, T. B. Kelley, United States 
Manager will become chief executive officer of this group 
of Insurance Companies, succeeding General United 
States Attorney, H. W. Miller, who, with United States 
Manager, W. L. Nolen, will retire at year end. Mr. 
Kelley is a vice president of the several domestic compa- 
nies of the group and a director of the Commercial Union 
Insurance Company, American Central Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbia Casualty Company and the Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation. 


CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL COMPANIES 
Brooklyn, New York 


Vice Presidents 


Seymour J. Bernstein, Benjamin E. Gelerman, Louis 
Helfenstein, Matthew A. Murphy, Morris Orber and 
Robert E. Van Brunt have been advanced from assistant 
vice presidents to vice presidents of the Consolidated 
Mutual Insurance Company and the Long Island Insur- 
ance Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Also named to a vice 
presidency is John J. Jeffrey, former investment man- 
ager. 


CRUM AND FORSTER 
New York, New York 


Stock Split and Dividends 
Acquires General Agency 


Directors of this company have proposed a two-for-one 
split in the company’s common stock along with a reduc- 
tion in the par value from $10 to $5. Stockholders will 
vote on the proposal at a special meeting on August 15. 
Subject to approval at that meeting, the directors have 
declared a quarterly dividend on the new stock of $.40. 
This annual rate of $1.60 is the equivalent of $3.20 on 
the old stock compared with a total of $2.40 paid in 1960. 

Floyd West and Company, Dallas general agency, has 
been acquired by Crum and Forster through an ex- 
change of stock. It becomes the headquarters of a newly- 
created Texas department established by Crum and 
Forster. The West agency produced, through local 
agencies, the largest volume of property and casualty 
premiums in Texas. 





FARMERS INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Los Angeles, California 


Heads Attorney-in-fact 


Robert E. Early, formerly first vice president in charge 
of production, has been elected president of Farmers 
Underwriters Association, attorney-in-fact for this ex- 
change. 





SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many insurance company 
friends, executives and agents. 
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STUART BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FARMERS MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE 


Insurance Company, Madison, Wisconsin 
Major Medical Policies 


Two new major medical insurance policies, one payiiig 
up to $5,000 and another up to $10,000 were intioduced 
July 1 by this company. A special feature of the policies 
is that in applying the deductible it is only necessary tc 
meet one deductible in the event two or more family 
members are injured in the same accident or contract 
the same contagious disease within thirty days. In addi- 
tion to the deductible, the insured becomes a co-insurer 
for 20% of the remaining eligible expenses. 


FARMERS MUTUAL FIRE Insurance Company 
of the State of Delaware, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


Name Changed 


The name of the Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of the State of Delaware was changed to the 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company of Delaware, effec- 
tive June 1. 


FLORIDA HOME Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


Cash Dividend 


This company paid a cash dividend of $.10 a share on 
its common stock. The dividend was paid June 30 to 
stockholders of record June 21. Control of the company 
was recently acquired by A. E. Strudwick, of Minne- 
apolis. 


HARLEYSVILLE GROUP 


Harleysville, Pennslyvania 
Life Affiliate 


The Harleysville Life Insurance Company has been 
licensed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania with 
capital of $300,000 and $600,000 surplus. Its shares are 
owned principally by the Harleysville Mutual Casualty 
Company and the Harleysville Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Officers are: President, Arthur A. Alderfer ; vice 
presidents, E. Wayne Covert (claims), Frank A. 
Knowlan, (underwriting) and Otto C. Lee (sales) and 
secretary-treasurer, Ernest M. Delp. The company is 
initially offering seven types of policies: reducing term, 
five-year renewable term, whole life, life full paid at age 
65, endowment at age 65, family policy and one-parent 
family policy. 
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INTERSTATE FIRE and Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinios 


Dividends 


A two per cent stock dividend and $.25 semi-annual 
cash dividend have been declared by this company. The 
stock dividend, first ever declared by Interstate, was paid 
July 20 to shareholders of record July 14. The cash divi- 
dend will be distributed September 20 to stockholders of 
record September 5. Previous cash payment this year 
was $.22%, declared in March. Semi-annual dividends 
paid in 1960 were $.17% and $.20, paid in March and 
September respectively. 


LINCOLN Casualty Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Named Vice President 


Harold R. Wormer, an executive of this company 
since 1953, has been named vice president. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL Liability Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Chief Executive Officer 


President H. John Lowry has been made chief execu- 
tive officer of this company. Walter E. Otto continues 
as board chairman. 


MOTORS Insurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Elected President 


Warren H. Wilson, formerly a vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, has been elected 
president of this corporation. He succeeds Harold EF. 
3eyer, who becomes chairman of the board. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY Insurance Company 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


License Revoked 


The Insurance Department of South Carolina held a 
hearing on July 11 to determine if the financial position 
of this company warranted receivership action. Under 
a suspension and rule to show cause order issued June 
12 by the Department, the company was ordered to dis- 
continue the writing of new and renewal business. 

After the hearing the South Carolina insurance de- 
partment froze all assets, impounded the books and re- 
voked the license of the company, on the grounds that 
its financial position may be hazardous to the public. It 
has also revoked the license of the Title Insurance and 
Guaranty Company, another company managed by Cudd 
and Coan, Inc. 
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Ohio Farmers 


nas 
_ GEER BUDGET PLAN 


1 PLAS 


PROGRAM ino 


Ohio Farmers agents are daily demonstrating their 
wholehearted approval of 4-Star with more and more 
sales through this effective method of selling insur- 
ance. 


Call your Ohio Farmers fieldman and learn about the 
“Agent Approved” 4-Star Budget Plan. 


It’s the Sensible way to SELL insurance. 


Ohio Farmers Companies a 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL THRIFT Insurance 
Corporation, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Dissolved 


This casualty carrier was voluntarily dissolved and 
its charter vacated by a court order issued April 14. All 
policies had expired or were cancelled prior to a filing 
of a Bill in Equity by the company. 


NORTHEASTERN FIRE Insurance Company 


of Pa., Scranton, Pennsylvania 
New Company 


This company was licensed on June 16. Its head- 
quarters are in the Scranton Life Building, Scranton, Pa. 


PHOENIX OF HARTFORD Insurance 


Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 
Departments Established 


These companies have established a property insur- 
ance underwriting department which consolidates the 





CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


SURANCE CORPORATION 











OTIS CLARK € CO. 


FACULTATIVE 
TREATY 
EXCESS 
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former fire, inland marine and multiple peril underwrit- 
ing departments under vice president Philip W. Scheide 
as senior officer, vice president A. C. Knox and secre- 
taries L. F. Higgins and E. Y. Dukes. Coincident with 
the establishment of the property insurance underwriting 
department there has also been set up a reinsurance de- 
partment with vice president Philip W. Scheide and 
secretary F. C. Hatfield, Jr. in charge. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 1% stock dividend on June 23rd 
to shareowners of record June 1, 1961. 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Exchange Offer Accepted 


Holders of over 95% of the shares of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company have now accepted the 





expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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"Lin op 


"es . oC Nothing so satisfying, so grand as a week or weekend in 
, nature’s magnificent outdoors at Mountain Lake. Crisp, 
cool mountain air will make your tennis, fishing, boating, 
horseback riding, swimming, golfing, mountain climbing 
or just plain loafing the greatest you’ve ever enjoyed. Choice 
of excellent hotel accommodations or secluded rustic cottages. 


! hotel Mountain lake : 


Mountain Lake, Virginia 
— 


cAmerican Plan, ‘Reasonable rates. Open CMay 23rd through Oétober Ist. ‘| 


( HYffilialed: A ationwh Hitebs RADIOS + TELEVISION - COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


free Alabama: MOBILE the Admiral Semmes, BIRMINGHAM the Thomas Jefferson. Washington, D. C.: the Washington. Indiana: 
inter Hotel INDIANAPOLIS the Claypool. Louisiana: NEW ORLEANS the Jung and the De Soto. Nebraska: OMAHA the Paxton. New 
teletype Mexico: CLOVIS the Clovis. South Carolina: COLUMBIA the Wade Hampton. Virginia: MOUNTAIN LAKE the Mountain 
jeneredsion a! Lake, NORFOLK the Monticello. Texas: AUSTIN the Stephen F. Austin, BROWNWOOD the Brownwood, DALLAS the Baker and 

‘ ays the Travis, EL PASO the Cortez, GALVESTON the Buccaneer, Galvez, Seahorse, Jean Lafitte and Coronado Courts, LAREDO the 
iat Plaza, MARLIN the Falls, SAN ANGELO the Cactus, SAN ANTONIO the Menger and the Angeles Courts. 





offer of Reliance Insurance Company stock for their VIGILANT Insurance Company 
shares. The exchange offer has been extended to Sep- New York, New York 
tember 30. 


Elected Vice President 
REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


P. W. Gwaltney, Jr., manager of Chubb and Son’s 
Dallas, Texas 


Pittsburgh office, has been elected a vice president of this 


: company. 
Executive Elections 


Russell H. Perry, formerly executive vice president, 
has been named president of this company. Mr. Perry 
succeeds Hugh H. Gaffney who becomes vice chairman 
of the board. David D. Steere is chairman of the board 
of directors. 


New Directors 


TRANSIT Casualty Company 
St. Louis, Missouri The Home Indemnity Company (New York, New York): 


Carl Typermass, controller of the company. 


Executive Vice President 


rents —: ; The Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Companies (Hartford, 
William T. Conway, formerly vice president and Connecticut}: Harold E. Rider, president of the Fairfield 
County Trust Company of Stamford (Conn.} has been 
elected to the boards of directors of The Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company and The Connecticut Fire Insurance Com 
pany. 


secretary, has been named executive vice president of 
this company and its affliates, the Selective Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati and the State National Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis. 
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New Publications—from page |00 


How To Get The Most Out Of 
Medical and Hospital Benefit Plans, 


by Ruth and Edward Brecher 


Creation of labor-management 
community councils to help improve 
medical and hospital care and con- 
tain the rising cost of health care 
plans—now estimated to cost in- 
dustry and workers about $4-billion 
a year—is one of the concepts ad- 
vanced in this new book, sponsored 
by the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare, 
Inc. The book, which explores the 
complex problems currently facing 
the purchasers of employee health 
benefits, is the result of a three-day 
conference attended by forty-two 
experts from management, labor, 
hospitals, medicine, universities and 
insurance organizations. 

This book reviews such methods 
of improving hospital and medical 
care as committees to discourage 
over-utilization, relative value scales 
for medical fees, benefit provisions 


A child... one of tens 
of thousands who need 

your help. Please give 

generously to the 


MARCH FOR 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATIONS 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
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for out patients so as to avoid un- 
necessary hospitalization, and closer 
labor-management relations with 
state insurance commissioners. 


166 pps. $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 


Doctors, Patients and Health Insur- 
ance, by Herman R. Somers and 
Anne R. Somers 


This new book represents a close 
look at the problems besetting the 
buyers of health insurance today as 
a result of the spectacular achieve- 
ments in science and _ technology 
since World War II, which have re- 
sulted in longer life expectancy and 
better medical care. According to 
the authors, despite the recent ad- 
vances in medicine, the amount of 
illness and disability is increasing, 
while private health insurance, which 
has enjoyed a phenomenal recent 
growth, is challenged by rising ex- 
pectations, spiralling costs and pub- 
lic discontent. They also state that, 
as doctors become more effective 
and increase their productivity, the 
supply of physicians becomes more 
scarce, and they have less time for 
the individual patient, relying in- 
creasingly on colleagues and sup- 
porting medical services. 

While, owing to the complex na- 
ture of the problems, no concrete 
solutions are offered, this book ad- 
dresses itself to’ such questions as: 
How can the citizen make sense of 
these paradoxical developments? 
What are the alternative means of 
dealing with the controversial prob- 
lems that have arisen? And, how 
does one evaluate the prospective 
merits of the alternative solutions? 
The book commences with an out- 
line of the changing character of 
medical practice, the modern hos- 
pital and the drug industry; and 
then goes on to take a close look 
at the medical consumer, with his 
longer life expectancy, new patterns 
of illness, new expectations and new 
demands. The various financing 
plans now available are also closely 
analysed. 


576 pps. $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Brookings Institution, 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.., 


|| shin yin 6, D.C. 


Agent's and Buyer's Guide 


As they admit in the book itself, 
the editors of the 14th edition of this 
book had to play their hunches in 
devoting a complete chapter to com- 
mercial multiple peril package polli- 
cies. Their instincts served them 
well, for the standard special multi- 
peril package policy was released by 
the Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference while the book was on the 
presses and the apartment house and 
motel forms for use with this pro- 
gram are already in force in a good 
many states, with additional package 
treatments just around the corner. 

The annual conforms to its usual 
format with a heavy concentration 
of information on markets for un- 
usual, hard-to-place, surplus, excess, 
refused and off-standard lines. Sev- 
eral hundred lines are shown alpha- 
betically, with companies and special 
organizations who write them. A 
1959 addition—a chapter on life in- 
surance in the language of the prop- 
erty and casualty man—is continued 
in the 1961 edition. 


$5 per copy. Published by the 
National Underwriter Company, 
420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 


The Art of Selling Insurance by Ralph 
A. Ashton, Educational Director, 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Containing many ideas on the 
fundamentals of selling insurance for 
the Fire and Casualty agent—as well 
as the Life and A&S agent—this 
cleverly written, humorous book 
offers many fresh ideas to increase 
an agent’s sales. The author has 
based his material on the actual ex- 
periences of agents with whom he 
has come in contact during the past 
fifteen years. 

The fourteen chapters in the book 
cover personality development ; pros- 
pecting ; sales presentation ; acquir- 
ing a basic knowledge of insurance ; 
the secret of successful selling ; clos- 
ing the sale; collections; and per- 
suasive ideas to use on prospects and 
present insureds. 


109 pps. $2 per copy. Published by 
The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1142 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 
6, Indiana. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Assent and Dissent 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
1960 Estimated Earnings .. 
Executive Comment 

Lloyds Underwriting by Lines 
Mutual Operating Results 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines 
Reciprocal Underwriting by Lines 
Review and Preview 

Stock Operating Results 

Stock Company Groups 

Stock Underwriting—By Leading Lines 
Stock Underwriting by Lines 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) g. 70 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) . O38 
SE GUND. TN. nck vccccpocieds ocdcecdorenebenceengsiucsoctesuel Apr. 78 
Fire Safety Program (Safety)—Board of Directors, 

North Park Citizens Club Apr. 77 
First Aid Mistakes (Safety) . 93 
Foreign Operations Insurance—Ernest L. Clark y 91 
Household Hazards (Safety) . OF 
Improved Dispatching—Lewis W. Parsons y 73 
Industrial Risks in the Atomie Age (BRT) 

Donald L. MacDonald . 58 
Insurance or Non-Insurance (BRT)—George FE. Rogers 
Safety Aboard 25 
Super-Safety on Super-Roads (Safety) 177 
Survival Car II (1 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 

Activation and Motivation—Thomas M. Bruce 

Ask Questions—H. V. Rosenthal 

Rusiness Life Insurance—Wilbur S. Marshall 

Emotional Factors—Richard M, Baker, Jr., Ph.D. 

Health Insurance Proposals (A & H)—W. Lee —, s 
ay 69, 

Hospital Relations—Charles D. Scott 

New Frontiers—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 

Practical Approach to Life, A—Robert W. 

Rising Cost of Health Care (A&H) 

Risk Analysis—Loren W. Smoyer, 

Selling Life (monthly) 

Statistical Problems (A & H)—David Robbins 


Eldredge 
Gordon N. Farquhar 
C.P.C.1 


‘Mar. 101 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Adjusters’ Dilemma, The (Loss oe -Senws L. 

How Critical Are Claims? (Loss Logic) pies 

Human Aspect of Claims (Loss Logic)— 
Robert W. Henderson 

Judge Says, The—R. M. 

Legal Spotlight 

Loss Logic (monthly) 

Separate Issues—Aflfirmative : L. H. 
Negative: Albert EF. Brault 

Uninsured Motorists’ Coverage—Brooks W. 


Lusk 
Lowry 


Vogel; 


Rountree 


May 106, June 105 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties cwas Aug. 18 

Annual Report—George #. Reall cess pe. Zi 

Basic Philosophy of Water Damage 
Water Damage Committee 


June 20 
Challenge of the Future, The—T. G. 


McGuire y 27 
Continuation of an Agency—Guy Fergason June 11% 
Controlled Competition—H. W. Yount .-Mar. 32 
Custom Made Insurance—Elmer A. Twaits y 95 
Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley .............00cccccee ed Jan, 127 
Evaluation of an Agencv—Guy Fergason ...............0e0e- May 20 
Evolution of Public Policy, The—Spencer L. Kimball 

Aug. 7. 
Foreign Insurance Markets—Harrington Putnam 
Individualism and Insurance—H. Clay Johnson 
Independents’ Experience—S. Alexander Bell 
Insurance Department, The—Francis R. Smith 
Marine Insurance—Carl FE. McDowell 

New Marketing Methods—Norman R. Holzer ................ Mar. 
News from London—Danzil Stuart we 

Prior Approval—J. Raymond Berry 

Products Liability—Kenneth SM Peer Mar. 
Professionalism—A Basic Need—Bruce H. Suter te Aug. 
Rate Confusion and Chaos—John R. Barry .............06045 se 
Regulation of Surplus Lines—Lawrence E. Stern . 

Role of the Actuary, The—L. H. Longley-Cook 
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Special Automobile Program—WM. H. 
State Regulation—S. Alerander Bell 
Surplus Line Business—Ben D. Cooke 

Time For Action, A—Roland H. Lange .............-eesseees Mar. 
Two-Way Street, A—James F. Crafta ........c.sccceeceseeed Apr. 
Unauthorized Insurers Legislation—Robert N. Gilmore, Jr. June 
Uninsured Motorists’ Claims—George A. Jackson Apr. 144 
Youthful Drivers—Dr. James L. Malfetté ..........0--00+0: May 2¢ 


Saval 


OFFICE METHODS 
Are You Executive Jenks 
Around the Office 
Better Way, A 
Booklets (monthly) . é 
Clerical Training Program—Forest R. Lombaer .............. a 
Contract Cleaning 
Curing Latecomeritis 
Data Transmission (1.A.8.A.)—Robert K, Kissinger 
Decision Off the Cuff—Guy Fergason 
Decisions and Communications—Guy Fergason 
Decisions and Delegations—Guy Fergason 
Doubled Output—Charles M. Fi 
Faithful Reproduction 
Functional Washrooms—Raymond J. Benjamin 
Getting Off Dead Center—Guy Fergason 
History of Filing 
Increased O a we. Efficiency 
ET Sh int06 bntdaneaditedadebeedhaaekteeneks aduaea Mar. 
Little Thinkin . A (1LA.S.A.)—Bill McNamara 
Machines To f Rescue—Benjamin R. Whiteley, A.S.A. 
Modern Aids to Office 
Modernized Filing 
Network Dictation 
Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
Overall Company Budget—W. N. Stannus 
Personnel Practices (1.A.S.A.)—Carl Philipp hb 
Probabilistic Approach, The (1.A.S.A. )—Richard T. Sampson. May 
ES i ca nccnacanes o6tawentheiduvassdntaaseccaee June 
Statistician’s Role, The (1.A.S.A.)\—Hugh > By ‘ween 
Streamline Cash (1.A.S.A.)—A. W. Kerch, 
Time Control 
Who Makes the Decisions ?—Guy Ferqason 
You Can't Duck Aeccountability—Guy Fergason 
Your Girl Friday 


Caliber ? 
(monthly ) 


James F., 


Efficiency (monthly) 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Agency Selling—Paul A. Garrick 
Agent’s Position, An—Joseph S. Gerber 
Automatic Processing—William F. Simpson Apr. 3% 
Eeonomy in Office Operations—Thomas J. McKernan ..-Aug. 115 
General Agent and His Company, The—Trescott A. Long ..July 129 
Ideal Agent, The—George C. Bubolz ...........ccccceccccees Mar. &9 
Neglected Coverages—Robert A. Bolin . y 121 
Tate Glass Coverage—John W. Stewart Apr. 121 
Quiz of the Month 
Ocean Marine P. 
Casualty ay 129 
Reinsurance June ‘311, July 125 
tonding— Fidelity -Aug. 121 
Sales Slants from Other F ie'ds (monthly) ae ..-Aug. 118 
Save Time for Selling—/J. H. Myers July 70 
Selling Parade (monthly) ahs alae ao ..-Aug. 99 


Apr. 122 


123, Mar. 115 


Association Notes 

Best's Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead : 
Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle 
Home Office and Field 
Insurance Stock 
New Directors . 
New Publications 
Obituaries 

Rate Changes 
Reports on Companies 


Deaths and 
2 cama nts 
Quots itions 


Accident: ul Deaths . 


RATE CHANGES 


Avene 
F Nev., a Y., 


R. L., Va 
"thent” N. 


-Mar. 68 
Ww yo. 


Apr. 110 
May 84 
June 98 
.June 98 


Idaito, 


Se Pee 
Ky., Nev., Ore., 


Utah, Wash. 





Ariz., D. C., 
Cal., Tex. 
Boiler and Machinery 

_Countrywide 


Ohio, Mass., N. 


Homeowners 
Ohio 

Seapetention 
Mich., P; 


Inland Marine 
Canada 
Countrywide 


Liability Other than Auto 


ee 


June 98 Countrywide 


Countrywide 
July 140 La., N. J., Texas 
Countrywide 


Workmen’s Compensation 
La. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 196!) 


Admiral Fire Ins. Co., Houston 
SVE SOMES 5 vevccsscccacsece Mar. 143 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford 
(New Vice President) July 135 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend) Jan. 133 
0 RO Pere Mar. 143 
(Elected Secretary) July 135 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 
(Executive Elections) 
(Proposed Merger) 
(New Secretary) , 
(Officers Blected) ................ May 135 
Allied Compensation, Los Angeles 
(Change of Name) ............... May 135 
Allied County Mutual, San Antonio 
Mar. 143 
Los Angeles 


(Control Acquired) 
Allied Insurance Co., 
SE EES Givsbcicccdedcadsincececehe Bae 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Merger Approved) 
(Consolidation) 
Allied Western Mutual Ins., 
(Executive Named) 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Pxecutive Changes) 
(Motor Club Planned) 
(Motor Club Launched) June 147 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Arbitration Offer) 
(Increased Dividend) 
(Stock Listed) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Alaskan Writings) 
American Consumer, New York 
(Med-Pak Plan) 
American Home Assurance, N 
(Executive Elections) 
(Enters Hospital Field) . g. 1: 
American Hospital- Medical Benefit, Detroit 
(Combination Policy) ............ May 135 
American Indemnity, Galveston 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 143 
The American Insurance, Newark 
EE May 135 
American Manufac turers Mut., Chicago 
(New Officers) Aug. 127 
American Mercury, Washington 
(First Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
American Motorists, Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) July 137 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Executive Appointment) N 143 
American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 141 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(New President) June 147 
American Reinsurance, New York 
(New President) ar. 143 
American Standard Ins. . Madison 
(Subsidiary Formed) July 135 
American States, Indianapolis 
(Stock Dividend) 
American Surety Group, New York 
(New President) 
(Canadian President) “ 
(Offer to Minority Stockholders) . Feb. 141 
Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul 
(Proposed Merger) 
(Officers Blected) ........c00.00.. May 135 
Arkwright Mutual, Boston 
(Merged) 
Atlantic Mutual, New York 
(Auto Dividend Increased) 


July 135 
Kansas City 


.June 147 


June 147 

July 135 

Boston Manufacturer’s Mutual, Waltham 
(Executive Appointments) . Jan. 133 


Broad Mutual Insurance, Phil: alg i 
(Moves Home Office) May 135 


134 


Carolina National Ins., Charieston 
(Executive Appointment) ....... M 

The Celina Group, Celina 
(Claim Free Bonus) . 134 

The Celina Mutual, Celina 
(AgetaeRe POMS) .ncccccscccccccd Apr. 173 

Central Casualty Co., Evanston 
(Management Contract) 146 

The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 14 

Cherokee Insurance, Nashville 
( Secretary-Treasurer) 

The Cincinnati Ins., Cincinnati 
(Executives Named) 

Civil Service Employees, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) Mar. 143 

Columbia Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Company) 

Combined Insurance, Chicago 
(Capital Increases) Feb. 141 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 136 
(Stock Dividend) 

(New Vice President) 

Commercial Union—North British, N 
(To Head Group) 

Commodore Insurance Co., Houston 
(Vice President) 

Consolidated Mutual Cos., 
(Vice Presidents) 

Consolidated Underwriters, 
(Subsidiary Formed) 

Continental Casualty Co., 
(Capital Increase) 
(1960 Results) 

(Stock Dividend) 3 
(Executive Elections) May 136 

Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 
(Increased Dividends) Feb. 142 
(Elected Secretaries) » 147 

Cosmopolitan Insurance Co., prone 
(New Officers) . 148 

Cream City Mutual, Milwaukee 
(BPxecutive Elections) pr. 

The Criterion Ins. Co., Washington, D. Cc. 
(New Company) . May 137 

Crum & Forster, New York 
(Executive Appointments) 

(Payment Plan) 
(Stock Split) 
(Acquires General Agency) 


June 147 


Brooklyn 


Kansas City 
June 147 
Chicago 


Dairyland Mutual, Madison 
(Acquires Control) 
Dental Insurance Plan, New York 
(Elected Chairman) 
(Counsel Appointed) 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Elected Secretary) 
(Officers Elected) June 148 
Dominion Ins. Co., Ltd., ee 
(Trust Fund Established ) Mar. 144 
Dover Mutual Fire Ins. Co., York 
(Title Changed) . 142 
Dover Mutual Ins. Co., York 
(New Title) .. . 142 


June 147 
June 147 


Empire Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Moves Home Office) July 135 
The Employers Group, London 

(U. S. Operations Consolidated) ..Feb. 142 
Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 

(New Vice-Presidents) May 136 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 

(New Vice President) Apr. 174 
Wxcelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse 

(Dividend Increase) Jan. 134 


Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Heads Attorney-in-Fact) g. 128 

Farmers Mutual Automobile, Mz adison 
(Forms Subsidiary) July 135 
(Major Medical Policies) Aug. 128 


Farmers Mutual Fire, Wilmington 
(Name Changed) 

Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. of 

Delaware, Wilmington 
(New Title) 

Farmers Mutual Reinsurance, Grinnell 
(New Coverages) 

Federal Insurance Co., New York 
(Exchange Effective) 
(Vice President) 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., 
(1960 Operations) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend) 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 

(Exchange Offer) 
(Territorial Organization) 
(Executive Changes) 6 
(Acquires Canadian Interest) . 135 

Florida Home, Miami 
(Control Bought) obs y 136 
(Cash Dividend) { . 128 


Baltimore 


General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Forms Life Subsidiary) .. ..May 
(Elected Vice President) 

General Underwriters County Mut. 

Ins. Co., San Antonio 
(Management Assumed) 
(New Title) 

Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Cash Dividend) 

Glens Falls Insurance, Glens Falls 
(Increased Capital) Feb. 142 
(Exchange Consummated) peace . 144 
(New Executives) M 136 
(Buys General Agency) 148 
(Executive Elections) 136 

Government Employees Group, Washington, 

A 


(Stock Dividend) . 144 
(New Company Formed) 137 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(First Vice President) J 
Graphic Arts Mutual, Harrisburg 
(New Headquarters) 
Great American Insurance Co., New York 
(1960 Operations) 
(Caribbean Dept.) 
(Acquires General Agency) . 
(Secretaries ita. Co. ti 
Great Northern Ins. Co 
(Exchange Effective) 
Group Health Dental, New York 
(New Contracts Approved) 
Guarantee Mutual Assurance, Worcester 
(New Title) June 
Guarantee Mutual Ins. Co., Worcester 
(Changes Name) Jun 


The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Negotiations Resumed) . 
(Merger Approved) ........ oeades 
(Merger Approved) ..... Ju 
Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Marketing Department) ‘ J 
The Harford Mutual, Bel Air 
(Executive Elections) 
Harleysville Group, Harleysville 
(Life Affiliate) 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) 
(New Executives) 
(Health Ins. Dept.) 
(Chief Executive Officer) 
(Vice President and Secretary) ..July 
The Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(1960 Results) Mar 
Hawkeye Security Ins., Des Moines 
(Motel Policy) Mar. 145 
(Elected Treasurer) 149 
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Highway Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Title) 

The Home Insurance Co., New York 
oe — 
(Meetin ostponed) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Vice President and Sec’y) 
(Low Cost Auto Policy) 

Home Mutual Insurance, of REAL, 
Vice Presidents) 

Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(Executive Vice President) 


I. C. T. Insurance Co., Dallas 
ens Dividend) 
Illinois Natl. Insurance, Springfield 
(Arrangements Complet ed) 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Sale of Stock) pr. 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Heads Claims Dept.) Feb. 
Industrial Mutual, Secten 
(Merged) 
Industrial Underwriters, Dallas 
(New Company) Ju 
ary Insurance Co. of N. ye Philadelphia 
(Agency Affairs & Unit) Jan. 1 
cers Elected) 
meee in 4 
(Senior Citizen Policy) 
Ins. Co. of St. Louis, St. Louis 
(Merger) J 
Insurance Corp. of America, Indianapolis 
(Surplus Lines Contract) June 150 
Interstate Fire and Cas, Co., Chicago 
(Increased Dividend ~~: May 138 
SEED. chsdcperenvictuccucs -Aug. 129 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Management Arrangement) .-Mar. 146 
(Offices Moved) 

Jordan Mutual Fire, Allentown 
(Suspended) 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Exchange Consummated) .......) Mar. 144 
(Executive Elections) 

Kemper County Mutual Ins. Co., — 
(New Affiliate) 

Kemper Insurance Cos., Chicago 


(Executive Appointments) Feb. 143 


LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Name Protected) 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(General Sales Manager) 

Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield 
(Increased ( ‘apitalization) 
(Executive Vice-President) ...... — 138 
(Named Vice President) 

Lloyd’s of London, London 
(Election) 

The London and Lancashire, Ltd., 
(Exchange Offer) 

(Exchange Consummated). 

The London Assurance, London 
(Domestication Plan) 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(New Affiliate) 

(Executive Appointments) 


b. 143 


London 
Feb. 


Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Chairman) 
Maryland Casualty Co., 
(New President) 
(Subsidiary Formed) 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(Negotiations Resumed) 
(I0GD TROBOIE) cccccscccicccccese Mar. 
(Guarantesd Renewable) 
(Merger Approved) 
(Merger Approved) 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
(Secretaries Named) 
Merchants Indemnity 
(Secretaries Named) 
Metropolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Name Changed) 
Michigan Mutual Liability, 
(Chief Executive Officer) 1 
Midwestern Fire and Marine, St. Louis 
(Merger) July 137 
Mill Owners Mutual, Des Moines 
(New President) July 137 


Milwaukee 
Feb. 


Baltimore 


Detroit 
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Missouri General Ins. Co., 
(New Subsidiary) June 

Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 
(Named Vice President) 
(Elected President) 

Mt. Vernon Fire, King of Prussia 
(Increased Capital) 

Munich Reinsurance Co., New York 
(Named Secretary) 
tmesentiee Appointments) ....... May 

Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Executive Appointments) 

Mutual Boiler and Machinery, 
(Executive Appointments) 

Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(Auto Rating Plan) 


Kansas City 


Waltham 
Jan 


National American, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) p 
National Fidelity Insurance, Spartanburg 
(License Revoked) 

National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Elections) 

National Grange Mutual, Keene 
(Fidelity Department) 

The National Mutual, Celina 
(Discount Extended) 

National Mutual Thrift, Upper Darby 
(Dissolved) . 

National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Increased Dividend) 

National Union Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(Executives Elected) 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
(Merger Battle) 
(Obtains Control) 
(Executive Vice-President) ...... 
(Exchange Effective) Ju 

New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Arrangements Completed) Jan. 
(Additional Stock Exchanged) ...F 
(Executive »pointments ) Fe 

Norfolk and sedis Group, Dedham 
(Elected President) M 

North American Reins. Corp., New — 
(New President) 

Northeastern Fire, Scranton 
(New Company) ududandéuceeessvel 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
(U. S. Operations Consolidated) . 

North-West Insurance Co., Portland 
(New Company) ; 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Executive Elections) 

The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Mnters Life Field) 


.Feb. 


Ohio Life Insurance Co., Hamilton 
(Name Contested) 

Olympic Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Surplus Contribution) 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(New Organizational Plan) .June 

Philadelphia Mutual Ins., Philadelphia 
(New Company) Ma 

The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Careful Homeowner's Policy ) 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Departments Established) 

Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Named Vice President) 

Preferred Accident, New York 
(Liquidator’s Report De cieedceksee Mar. 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand ae 
(Elected Vice President ) Ma 
(Stock Dividend) .............6. Mar. 
(Financing Subsidiary) .......... May 
(Elections) June 
(Stock Dividend) 

Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Director of Sales) 


The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Named Comptroller) 
(Cash Dividend) Ja 
Reliance Insurance Group, Phil: vdelphia 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
(Stock Exchange) 
(Increased Capital) 
(Obtains Stock) 
(Capital Increase) 
(Vice President) 
(Exchange Offer) 


147 


. 176 


129 


. 144 


137 
138 


. 144 


133 


ar. 146 


. 176 
. 129 


150 
137 


July 138 
. 130 
. 137 


151 


‘eb. 144 


140 


137 


. 144 


142 


. 144 
Apr. 176 
. 147 


. 130 
. 148 


. 137 
1. 137 


. 138 


. 138 
. 145 
. 148 
, ioe 


151 
151 


7 138 


(Executive V. 

(Exchange Offer Accepted) 
Republie Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Stock Split) 

(Executive Elections) 
Riverside Insurance, Little Rock 

(Named Vice President) 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 

(Exchange Offer) 

(Exchange Consummated) 

(Offer for Canadian Cos.) 
Royal-Globe Insurance Cos., 

(New Responsibilities) 

(1960 Results) ee -Mar. 148 

CHINE PED deb cacsascaceccecd Apr. 177 

(Elected Vice President) July 138 
St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 

(New Home Office) 
Seaboard Surety Co., New York 

(Increased Dividend) ........... Mar. 148 
Security Fire and Indem., Winston-Salem 

(New Headquarters) July 138 
Security Insurance Co., New Haven 

(Exchange Effective) 

(Executive Appointments) July 138 
Southwestern Indemnity, Waco 

(Elected Secretary) July 139 
Springfield Fire & actos, Springtels 

(New Title) 
Springfield Insurance Co., Springficia 
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July 138 
Aug. 130 


. 131 
Liverpool 


June 152 
New York 
Jan. 138 


July 138 


July 138 


(New Title) 

(Stock Dividend) 
Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., 

(Company Purchased) 
Standard Accident, Detroit 

(Exchange Offer) 

(Stock Exchange) 

(Stand Guard Plans) 

(Exchange Offer) 
Standard Fire of New Jersey, Trenton 

(Stock Exchange) 

(Stock Tendered) 
Standard Fire Ins., Hartford 

(New Vice President) 
The Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa 

(Purchased by Springfield) 
Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto 

(Reorganization) 

(Converts to Stock Co.) Apr. 178 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 

(To Manage Mutual) Feb. 146 
State Mercantile Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 

(Suspended) June 152 
St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 

(Financing Auto Sales) ......... Mar. 148 

(Package Policy) June 152 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 

(A. & H. Department) Apr. 178 
Surety Natl. Insurance, Omaha 

(License Revoked) ............+- Mar. 149 


Springfield 
Feb. 146 


. 146 
. 138 


Town Mutual Dwelling, Des Moines 
(Merger Approved) 
(Consolidation) 

Tower Insurance Co., Milwaukee 
(New Company) 

Trans National Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 

Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Vice President) 

Trinity Universal, Dallas 
(Moves Home Office) 


Los Angeles 


United Mutual Ins. Co., Fort Wayne 
(Management Contract) 
United Pacific, Tacoma 
(Elected Vice President) Mar 
United Public Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Suspends Authority) 
(Conservator Appointed) ...... -.-May 
The Unity Fire & General, New York 
(Elected Vice-President) ........ Ma 
Universal Automobile Ins., Indianapolis 
(Executive Elections) 


Valiant Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(New Subsidiary) 

Vigilant Insurance Co., New York 
(Elected Vice President) 

West Bend Mutual, West Bend 
(Elected Chairman) 

The Western Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 

Western Mutual Insurance, York 
(New Title) 

Western Pacific, Seattle 
(Acquires Control) .............. Mar. 
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Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn “< 
Affiliated National Hotel, Galveston, Texas 
Airkem, Ine., New York, N. Y. .. 

All Steel Equipment Inc., Aurora, Ill. . 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 
American Credit Indemnity Co., saltimore, 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, F 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. ... 
American Universal Insurance Co., New York, } 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y 


Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill 
Blind Ad—Box 179C, Beaumont, Texas 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Ric hmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill 
Burns, Inec., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 


Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio 

Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co., Brooklyn, N 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill 

Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N. ¥ 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Employers’ Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of . iryland, Baltimore, 
Friden Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y 

Financial General Group (Hawkeye), Des “Moines, 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N 

Fund Insurance Companies, San Francisco, 


General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, Wash 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N 


Hanover Insurance Co., New York, N. Y . 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 

Homer Bray Service Inc., Evanston, Ill 

Hooker, Russell C., Hartford, Conn 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 


Insurance Co, of North America, Philade'phia, Pa 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 


London Assurance Group, San Franc’sco, Calif. 
London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, 


Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md 


» » 


TORRE ices 


Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Middlesex Mutual Insurance Co. Concord, Mass, 
Minnesota Mining & M: inufacturing * 'o., St. Paul, Minn, 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, | 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’ n, ‘Omaha, 


New England Reinsurance Corp., Boston, Mass. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., Manchester, 


Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, ¢ 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
O’Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Pastor & Co., Inc., Louis J., Chicago, Il. 

Paull & Son, Ine., ‘Alfred, Ww ‘heeling, West Va. 

Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 

Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. 


Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Reinsurance Agency, Inec., Chicago, Il. 
Reinsurers Underwriting Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal Exchange Group, New Y 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis, Mo. 
Schroeder Hotels, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Seibels, Bruce and Co., Columbia, S. C 

Shatter Proof Glass C ‘orporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Shelby Mutual Insurance Co., Shelby, Ohio 
Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, 

State Farm Mutual Auto Insurance Co, 

Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Strudwieck Co., A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New + Sade 1 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas 

Swett, Crawford, Los Angeles, ¢ 


Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Te 
Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis, "Mo. 
Trave'’ers Insurance ¢ ‘o., Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Hi: arry S., Chicago, 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Inside Front Cover 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada £9 
Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 


Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, 


Xerox Corporation, Rochester, 


Zurich American Insurance Cos,, Chicago, 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Who is he? Editors call him the Backbone of America. Politicians call him the 
Majority Vote. Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 


He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents write much of his car 
insurance—and as a result are serving at the same time his long unfilled needs 
for life and home insurance. For him, our agent is the Family Insurance Man. With 
buyers in higher economic levels too, the same State Farm agent has ably earned 
his reputation as a man who knows his business and does it well. 


STATE FARM [eee 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companion companies, State Farm ) Ga 
Life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Ill. INSURANCE 





Q. Mrs. Roberts, what is 
the viewpoint of a 
woman agent 

regarding INA? 
























A.| have faith in INA. 
It has the same 
historical background 
as the Nation itself. 
It has independence. 
It has the 
pioneering spirit.... 


* 


+ 

Seen eeeetetere 

sonrerneeress 
‘e 


Q. What is your sales problem? 


A.| have no problem selling 
our agency. It is the 

oldest in Andrews, Texas 

— almost as old as the town. 
When | tell prospects that 
we represent the oldest 
and most substantial 
company in North America 
that clinches it! 


Q. Do you specialize in personal accounts? 


A. Yes, the INA leadership 
helps me to get considerable 
Homeowners business, but 

| am able to obtain a lot 

of larger accounts, too, with 
the aid of INA’s excellent 
Technical Service. 
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Q. Just give us the facts, ma’am! 


A. INA has initiated all the 
good insurance developments 
that have come along 
in Texas. Other companies 
have followed. INA was 
first to provide competitive 
policies to meet the 
inroads of direct writers, 
for example. +, : 





Q. What first sold you on the 
Insurance Company of North America? 


A. My very first policy 
written here had a claim 
a week later. INA paid 
the loss quickly and 
didn't close my agency! 
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<i 


































































































Q. Mrs. Roberts, would you tell other agents 
more about what you think of INA? 


A. Sure! Tell them to write me. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, he 
Andrews Insurance Agency, m 
Andrews, Texas. 
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